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Abbreviations and symbols 


Provinces and territories 
Newfoundland and Labrador N.L. 


Prince Edward Island RE 
Nova Scotia N.S. 
New Brunswick N.B. 
Quebec Que. 
Ontario Ont. 
Manitoba Man. 
Saskatchewan Sask. 
Alberta Alta. 
British Columbia B.C: 
Yukon nie 
Northwest Territories N.W.T. 
Nunavut Nvt. 
Symbols 


The symbols described in this document apply to all data published by Statistics Canada from all 
origins including surveys, censuses and administrative sources, as well as straight tabulations and 
all estimations. 


not available for any reference period 
not available for a specific reference period 
not applicable 

QO true zero or a value rounded to zero 


0s value rounded to zero where there is a meaningful distinction between true zero and the value 
that was rounded 


p preliminary 

r revised 

x suppressed to meet the confidentiality requirements of the Statistics Act 
E use with caution 


F too unreliable to be published 


When the figure is not accompanied by a data quality symbol, it means that the quality of the 
data was assessed to be ‘acceptable or better’ according to the policies and standards of Statistics 
Canada. 


In some tables, figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Note: All data are in current dollars unless otherwise stated. 


The statistics in this edition are the most up-to-date available at the time of its preparation. For 
more recent data, visit Summary Tables at www.statcan.gc.ca. 
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Aboriginal peoples 


Canada’s Aboriginal population is younger 
and faster-growing than its non-Aboriginal 
one. In 2006, the median age for Aboriginal 
people was 27 years, compared with 

40 years for non-Aboriginal people. 

From 1996 to 2006, the Aboriginal 
population increased 45%, nearly six times 
faster than the 8% growth rate for the non- 
Aboriginal population. 


Growing population 

In 2006, 1,172,790 people identified 
themselves as an Aboriginal person, either 
as North American Indian (or First Nations 
people), Métis or Inuit. 

Demographic trends, such as high birth 
rates, are one factor of the high growth 
rate. As well, more people are identifying 
themselves as an Aboriginal person, 
and more reserves participated in the 
2006 Census than in previous censuses. 


Chart 1.1 
Population, by Aboriginal identity, 2006 
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Aboriginal people make up a growing 
share of Canada’s population, representing 
3.8% of people enumerated in the 2006 
Census, up from 3.3% in 2001 and 2.8% 
in the 1996 census. 

In 2006, First Nations people accounted 
for 60% of the total Aboriginal population 
in Canada, the Métis 33%, and the Inuit 
4%. Most First Nations people are Status 
Indians, meaning they are registered 
under the Indian Act. In 2006, 564,870 
First Nations people reported they were 
registered Indians; they made up 81% of 
the total First Nations population. 

Despite some improvements, Canada’s 
Inuit, Métis and First Nations people do not 
share the levels of socio-economic well- 
being of the general population. Aboriginal 
people are less likely to complete high 
school, and their path to postsecondary 
education is less direct, as they tend to 
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Multiple and other 
Aboriginal responses? 


Inuit? 


1. Includes people who reported a First Nations, Métis or Inuit identity only. . 
2. Includes people who reported more than one Aboriginal identity group and those who reported being a registered Indian and/or 


band member without reporting an Aboriginal identity. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Chapter 1 


return to school later in life. They are also 
less likely to be employed and more likely 
to live with low incomes. 

Also, Aboriginal people are less likely 
to be in good health. For example, 58% 
of Métis aged 15 and older reported their 
health as excellent or very good in 2006, 
compared with 62% of Canada’s entire 
population. 

In addition, Inuit adults are less likely to 
have contact with a medical doctor than 
the rest of the Canadian population: 56% 
of Inuit adults had contact with a medical 
doctor in the 12 months prior to a 2006 
survey, compared with 79% of adults in the 
total Canadian population, after controlling 
for age differences. Life expectancy for 
Inuit in the North is about 15 years shorter 
than for the general population. 


Crowded conditions, major 

repairs needed 

Over the past decade, the share of 
Aboriginal people living in crowded homes 
has declined. In 2006, 11% of Aboriginal 
people lived in homes with more than 


Chart 1.2 


Table 1.a 
Aboriginal population in Canada, the 
territories and selected provinces, 2006 


% of total 

population 
Canada 3.8 
Nunavut 85.0 
Northwest Territories OUas 
Yukon 25.1 
Manitoba 15.5 
Saskatchewan 14.9 


Sallieal Statistics patie! rebieie of Paplilatige 2006. 


one person per room, down from 17% in 
1996. However, nearly one in four lived 
in homes requiring major repairs in 2006, 
unchanged from 1996. Aboriginal people 
are almost four times as likely as non- 
Aboriginal people to live in a crowded 
dwelling. They are also three times as likely 
to live in a home in need of major repairs. 
Crowding is especially common on 
Indian reserves or settlements. One-quarter 
(26%) of on-reserve First Nations people 
lived in crowded conditions in 2006. 


Aboriginal and t non- Aboriginal people living in a crowded dwelling 
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First Nations 
people 
on reserve 
Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1996 and 2006. 
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Employment rates 


Aboriginal people saw better employment 
rates in 2006 than in 2001. However, 
employment rate gaps remain between 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal people. 

In 2006, the employment rate for 
Aboriginal people of core working age 
(aged 25 to 54) was 66%, up from 61% in 
2001. This compares with 82% for non- 
Aboriginal people in 2006, up from 80% 
five years earlier. 

First Nations people saw a greater gain 
in employment rates off reserve than on 
reserve. In 2006, 52% of the on-reserve 
First Nations population aged 25 to 54 was 
employed, compared with 50% in 2001. 

Off reserve, 66% of the First Nations 
population was employed, up from 
61% in 2001. The employment rate for 
Aboriginal people aged 25 to 54 was 
highest in Alberta, 78% in 2007. Alberta 
had the narrowest employment rate gap 
between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
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Young Aboriginal children 
living in larger families 


Aboriginal children aged 6 and younger 
are growing up in larger families than non- 
Aboriginal children. In 2006, 28% of Inuit 
children, 17% of First Nations children 
living off reserve, and 11% of Métis 
children were living in families with four or 
more children. This compares with 8% of 
non-Aboriginal children in Canada. 

Many people, including extended family 
and community members, are involved in 
raising young Aboriginal children. In 2006, 
67% of young First Nations children living 
off reserve received focused attention from 
grandparents at least once a week; the 
shares were 69% for Métis children and 
71% for Inuit children. 

As well, 26% of young First Nations 
children living off reserve, 24% of Métis 
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Chart 1.3 
Employment and unemployment rates, by 
Aboriginal identity 
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Non- 
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Total 
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Employment rate 


Note: Population aged 25 to 54. 
Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 2001 and 
2006. 


Unemployment rate 


people. Saskatchewan, with rates of 66% 
for the Aboriginal population and 88% 
for non-Aboriginal people, had the widest 
employment gap. 
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Chart 1.4 
Living arrangements of Aboriginal children 
aged 14 and younger, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


children, and 35% of Inuit children 
received focused attention from Elders 
(other than grandparents) at least once 
per week. 
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Table 1. 1 Aboriginal identity population, by sex and by province and territory, 2006 


} Canada Newfoundland ‘Prince Edward . Nova 
and Labrador Island Scotia 
number 
Both sexes 
Aboriginal identity population! 1,172,790 23,450 1,730 24,175 
North American Indian 698,025 7,765 1,230 15,240 
Métis 389,785 6,470 385 7,680 
Inuit 50,480 4,715 30 320 
Non-Aboriginal population 30,068,240 477,155 132,475 878,915 
Males 
Aboriginal identity population’ 572,090 11,525 760 11,770 
North American Indian 338,050 3,820 965 7,320 
Métis 193,500 3,170 145 3,940 
Inuit 25,025 2,365 10 140 
Non-Aboriginal population 14,754,175 232,445 64,230 423,800 
Females 
Aboriginal identity population’ 600,695 11,925 970 12,405 
North American Indian 359,975 3,950 660 7,915 
Métis 196,280 3,310 245 3,740 
Inuit 25,455 2,345 20 180 
15, 314, 065 244, 715 68, 245 459, 115 


Non- “Aboriginal population 


New 
Brunswick 


17,655 
12,385 
4,270 
185 
701,995 


8,645 
5,810 
2,450 
ATO 
342,505 


9,010 
6,975 
1,815 
110 
359, 495 


1 The Aboriginal identity population conpiises the Aboriginal groups (North American indian, Métis and (nutty, multiple Aboriginal 
responses and Aboriginal responses not included elsewhere. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Aboriginal peoples 


: RESELLERS 


‘Northwest 


Nunavut 

Columbia Territories 

number 

108,430 242,490 175,395 142,045 188,215 196,075 7,980 20,665 24,890 
65,085 158,400 100,645 91,550 97,130 129,575 6,275 12,640 105 
27,980 73,605 71,810 48,120 85,500 59,445 805 3,580 130 
10,950 2,040 565 220 1,610 795 205) 4,190 24,610 
7,327,475 11,786,405 958,115 811,960 3,067,990 3,878,310 22,610 20,445 4,380 
PavAs) 117,590 85,720 69,640 91,670 94,855 3,665 10,180 12,545 
31,690 75,955 48,715 44 530 47,155 63,190 3,035 6,210 55 
14,305 37,030 35,615 23,945 41,985 28,595 400 1,860 60 
5,475 940 280 110 790 330 100 1,990 12,405 
3,992,455 5,760,285 471,200 399,840 1,539,125 1,903,530 11,545 10,790 2,425 
54,905 124,905 89,675 72,400 96,545 101,215 3,915 10,480 12,345 
33,395 82,440 51,935 47,020 49,970 66,390 3,245 6,430 50 
13,680 36,580 36,185 24,175 43,515 30,855 400 1,715 65 
5,480 1,095 280 105 820 455 150 2,200 12,205 
3,735,020 6,026,115 486,915 412,120 1,528,860 1,974,780 11,070 9,655 1,960 
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Table 1.2 Aboriginal identity population, by age group, by sex and by province 


CUM added 


“Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward 


Nova 


New 
and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
number 

Both sexes, all ages 1,172,790 23,450 1,730 24,175 17,655 
0 to 4 108,895 1,445 230 1,745 1,350 
5 to 9 114,765 1,805 210 2,080 1,605 
10 to 14 125,235 2,145 160 2,480 1,490 
15 to 19 118,105 2,300 170 2,430 1,695 
20 to 24 93,905 1,920 100 1,905 1,240 
20 to 34 161,570 3,035 235 3,220 2,195 
35 to 44 169,465 3,675 230 3,630 2,870 
45 to 54 143,285 3,395 215 eon) 2,645 
55 to 64 81,090 2175 100 1,930 1,445 
65 and older 56,465 1,545 75 1,230 19105 
Maies, all ages 572,090 11,525 760 11,770 8,645 
0to 4 55,380 700 120 880 690 
5 to 9 58,910 920 95 1,060 815 
10 to 14 64,120 D135 75 1,240 715 
15 to 19 60,250 #150 65 1,170 885 
20 to 24 45,390 940 70 945 615 
20 to 34 76,220 BAYS 120 1,455 1,040 
35 to 44 79,205 15139 70 1,690 1,390 
45 to 54 67,540 1,735 85 1718 1,310 
55 to 64 39,420 1,140 30 1,020 720 
65 and older 25,650 695 30 595 460 
Females, all ages 600,695 11,925 970 12,405 9,010 
0to4 53,515 745 110 870 660 
5 to 9 55,860 885 110 1,015 795 
10 to 14 61,110 1,005 80 1,240 780 
15 to 19 57,855 1,150 105 1,260 810 
20 to 24 48,510 980 eh) 960 625 
25 to 34 85,350 1,660 1415 1,770 17155 
35 to 44 90,260 1,940 160 1,940 1,480 
45 to 54 75,745 1,660 125 1,805 13335 
55 to 64 41,670 1,040 70 910 720 
65 and older 30,810 635 645 


. SES 


Source: Statistics Canad 


A 
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Ontario 


Manitoba Saskatchewan 


Aboriginal peoples 


Quebec British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 
é Columbia Territories 
number 
108,430 242,490 175,395 142,045 188,215 196,075 7,580 20,665 24,890 
8,680 19,815 18,810 16,600 18,315 16,195 640 1,875 3,195 
9,185 21,075 19,180 16,540 19,300 18,005 690 1,950 3135 
9,650 23,435 20,200 17,510 20,945 21,045 135 7300 3,070 
9,590 22335 17,910 16,130 19,630 19,945 700 2,290 2,980 
8,200 18,540 14,250 11,990 16,535 14,875 550 1,590 2,200 
14,440 33,680 23,830 19,365 28,730 25,605 990 2,770 3,475 
16,005 37,935 23,720 17,845 26,510 29,615 1,230 3,020 3,175 
14,775 33,720 19,215 13,705 20,420 26,425 1,045 2,350 1,850 
9,910 19,340 10,940 1115 10,695 14,420 580 1,330 1,100 
7,995 12,615 7,340 5,240 P25 9,930 420 Tel 20 705 
53,525 117,590 85,720 69,640 91,670 94,855 3,665 10,180 12,545 
4,460 10,150 9,585 8,395 9,405 8,130 310 920 1,630 
4,560 10,685 10,100 8,655 9,930 9,155 345 990 1,590 
5,015 11,840 10,475 8,925 10,625 10,960 370 1,190 1,550 
4,840 11,600 8,805 8,275 9,940 10,400 395 1,170 1,550 
3,975 8,925 6,630 5,770 8,105 7,180 280 850 1,105 
7,015 15,440 1375 8,775 14,010 12,175 445 1,270 1725 
7,865 17,945 10,895 8,415 12,005 113,525 635 1,470 1,550 
7,225 15,895 9,050 6,620 9,385 12,085 460 1,080 890 
5,005 9,475 5,390 3,345 4,985 6,790 240 700 a75 
3,565 5,620 3,405 2,455 3,280 4,460 180 540 370 
54,905 124,905 89,675 72,400 96,545 101,215 3,915 10,480 12,345 
4,215 9,660 9,230 8,200 8,910 8,065 325 955 1,565 
4,625 10,390 9,080 7,885 9,375 8,850 340 965 1,540 
4,640 11,595 9,725 8,585 10,320 10,090 370 1,160 1,520 
4,750 10,740 9,105 7,855 9,690 9,545 300 1,120 1,430 
4,220 9,610 7,620 6,220 8,430 7,695 275 740 1,095 
7,420 18,240 12,450 10,590 14,720 13,430 540 1,500 1,750 
8,140 19,985 12,820 9,425 14,505 16,095 595 1,550 1,625 
7,950 17,825 10,165 7,080 11,035 14,345 585 1,270 960 
4,910 9,865 5,950 SOs) 5,710 7,635 335 635 520 
4,425 7,000 3,935 2,780 3,845 5,470 __ 240 we 585° Bugle 330 
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Table 1.3 Population, by Aboriginal identity, highest level of schooling and sex, 


Trade ~ College’ University? University3 


All levels Less than High school 
high school only school' 
number 
Both sexes 25,664,220 6,098,330 6,553,425 2,785,420 4,435,135 1,136,150 4,162,225 
Aboriginal identity population4 § 823,890 359,780 179,585 93,885 119,680 22,950 42,280 
North American Indian 473,235 228,985 94,380 49,240 62,340 13,685 21,440 
Métis 291,330 100,770 74,575 38,220 49,210 8,035 18,265 
Inuit 32,775 19,885 4,435 8,139 3,935 505 790 
Multiple Aboriginal identities 5,590 2,010 1,435 759 835 165 355 
Other Aboriginal identity 20,960 8,125 4,760 Aosta) 3,350 555 1,410 
Non-Aboriginal population 24,840,335 5,738,550 6,373,835 2,691,535 4,315,455 1,113,195 4,119,950 
Males 12,470,785 3,004,625 3,032,870 1,778,080 1,906,335 479,095 2,045,725 
Aboriginal identity population* 393,680 182,410 81,210 DO.020 45,755 8,190 15,610 
North American Indian 223,370 115,165 41,725 30,705 22,870 4,790 7,065 
Métis 142,840 52,845 34,745 24,020 19,760 2,975 7,670 
Inuit 15,965 9,795 2,005 2,020 1,660 170 260 
Multiple Aboriginal identities 2,610 1,020 650 450 310 55 100 
Other Aboriginal identity 8,895 3,085 2,075 1 pe Pees, 1,145 190 505 
Non-Aboriginal population 12,077,100 2,822,210 2,951,660 1,719,555 1,860,580 470,905 2,030,105 
Females 13,193,435 3,093,700 3,520,555 1,007,335 2,528,800 657,055 2,116,505 
Aboriginal identity population? 430,205 177,365 98,380 35,360 73,925 14,760 26,665 
North American Indian 249,865 113,825 52,660 18,530 39,465 8,895 14,370 
Métis 148,490 47,925 39,825 14,205 29,455 5,050 10,600 
Inuit 16,810 10,090 2,430 1,110 2,270 335 540 
Multiple Aboriginal identities 2,975 990 785 300 525 110 240 
Other Aboriginal identity 12,065 4,540 2,680 1,210 2,210 370 910 
Non-Aboriginal population 12,763,230 2,916,335 3,422,175 971,980 2,454,875 642,295 2,089,840 


Note: Population aged 15 years and older. 
1. Certificate or diploma. 


2. Certificate or diploma below bachelor’s degree. 


3. Degree at the bachelor’s level or higher. 


4. The Aboriginal identity population comprises the Aboriginal groups (North American Indian, Métis and Inuit), multiple Aboriginal 


responses and Aboriginal responses not included elsewhere. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Table 1.4 Population, by Aboriginal identity, labour force characteristics and sex, 
2006 


_ 7 EHD ' _— 


RODE SE DDI LE ES TROT NS I EE EE RE TSE I AS 


Unem- Notinthe Partici- Employ- Unemploy- 
force labour ployed labour pation ment ment 
status force force _rate rate rate 
number % 
Both sexes 25,664,220 17,146,135 16,021,180 1,124,960 8,518,085 66.8 62.4 6.6 
Aboriginal identity 
population! 823,890 519,250 442 395 76,860 304,635 63.0 a BY 14.8 
North American Indian 473,235 278,455 228,285 50,175 194,780 588 48.2 18.0 
Métis 291,325 204,165 183,785 20,375 G7, 165s. 63.1 10.0 
Inuit 32,775 20,100 16,020 4,080 12,075 O13 48.9 20.3 
Multiple Aboriginal 
identities 5,990 3,595 3,290 310 1,990 64.3 58.9 8.6 
Other Aboriginal identity 20,960 12,935 11,015 1,920 8,025" — 61.7 52.6 14.8 
Non-Aboriginal 
population 24,840,335 16,626,880 15,578,780 1,048,100 8,213,450 66.9 62.7 6.3 
Males 12,470,785 9,020,595 8,431,530 589,065 3,450,190 72.3 67.6 6.5 
Aboriginal identity 
population! 393,680 264,980 222,350 42,625 128,700 67.3 56.5 16.1 
North American Indian 223,370 141,100 113,150 27,950 S262 Ode Biz 50:7 19.8 
Métis 142,840 105,790 94,720 11,070 37,050 = 74.1 66.3 10.5 
Inuit 15,965 10,195 7,010 2,430 Dif L094 48.7 23.8 
Multiple Aboriginal 
identities 2,610 1,810 1,615 195 800 69.3 61.9 10.8 
Other Aboriginal identity 8,890 6,085 5,100 985 2,805 68.4 57.4 16.2 
Non-Aboriginal 
population 12,077,100 8,755,615 8,209,180 546,435 3,321,485 72.5 68.0 6.2 
Females 13,193,435 8,125,540 7,589,650 535,890 5,067,895 61.6 D/.0 6.6 
Aboriginal identity 
population! 430,205 254,270 220,040 34,230 T#5:939. 99.09; Baler 135 
North American Indian 249,860 137,360 115,400 22,220 112:505~ 2055-0 46.1 16.2 
Métis 148,490 98,370 89,060 9,310 50,120 66.2 60.0 9.5 
Inuit 16,810 9,905 8,255 1,645 6,905 589 49.1 16.6 
Multiple Aboriginal 
identities 2,975 1,785 1,670 115 1190) § 600 56.1 6.4 
Other Aboriginal identity 12,065 6,850 5,920 935 5.215" 56:8 49.1 13.6 
Non-Aboriginal 
population 12,763,230 7,871,265 7,369,605 501,660 4,891,960 61.7 Sree 6.4 


DLLME ERNE ELI IE LER EEE NT IDLE ELOISE SSE OTR EO EER EEE SSN NE 


Note: Population aged 15 years and older. 

1. The Aboriginal identity population comprises the Aboriginal groups (North American Indian, Métis and Inuit), multiple Aboriginal 
responses and Aboriginal responses not included elsewhere. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Table 1. 5 Aboriginal languages indicators for First Nations people, Canada, 2006 


| “Aboriginal - ais a Knowledge of an 
mother tongue’ Aboriginal language2 
number % change from number % change from 
2001 to 2006 2001 to 20063 
Cree 76,460 10 87,285 rs 
Ojibway 24,410 =2 30,255 -2 
Oji-Cree 11,605 18 12,435 20 
Montagnais-Naskapi 10,470 8 11,080 10 
Dene 8,495 9 9,250 8 
Mi’kmaq 7,685 4 8,540 0 
Siouan languages (Dakota/Sioux)4 5.000 34 6,285 a2 
Atikamekw 5,140 11 5,320 12 
Blackfoot 3,270 11 4,760 10 
Salish languages, not included elswhere 1,990 6 2,800 -1 
Algonquin 2,020 10 2,060 12 
Dogrib 2,055 10 2,040 17 
Carrier 1,800 29 2,320 18 
South Slave x1 975, ‘LS 2,160 re 


is The first language ined af aie in n chidhood RG stil Onno 

2. Languages in which the respondent can conduct a conversation. 

3. Data have been adjusted to account for incompletely enumerated reserves in 2001 and 2006. 
4. Caution should be exercised when analysing data for Siouan languages (Dakota/Sioux) due to some overestimation in 


British Columbia in 2001. 


Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 2001 and 2006. 
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Agriculture 


Canada’s farm population is continuing its 
long-term decline and those minding the 
farm tend to be older. 

In 2006, the farm population was 
684,260: 1 in 46 Canadians now lives on a 
farm, compared with nearly 1 in 3 in 1931. 

Canada had 327,055 farm operators 
in 2006, down nearly 6% from 2001. 
Farms may have more than one operator. 

In 2006, nearly 41% of these farm 
operators were aged 55 and older; among 
the self-employed labour force as a whole, 
29% were 55 and older. At 51.0 years, 
farmers and farm managers had the highest 
median age of all occupations in the 
country. In comparison, the median age for 
the labour force was 41.2 years. 

More operators are working off the 
farm: in 2006, just over 46% reported 
that their main occupation was something 
other than agriculture. The top off-farm 
occupation for male farm operators was 
running transportation equipment. For 


Chart 2.1 
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female farm operators, clerical occupations 
predominated. 


Revenue measures industry’s health 
Canadian farmers generated $41.8 billion 
from the sale of crops and livestock 

in 2008, 14% more than in 2007. Receipts 
for crop producers totalled $23.0 billion in 
2008, up nearly 26% from 2007 as a result 
of higher prices, driven by tight world 
supplies and strong demand. Revenue 
from Canada’s two main cash crops rose 

in 2008. 

Receipts from wheat (including durum, 
the wheat used for pasta) were up 49%; 
receipts from canola, 42%. Stronger grain 
and oilseed prices, particularly in the first 
three quarters of 2008, were the main 
factor behind these gains. 

In the crop sector, while grain and 
oilseed prices climbed, so did the cost 
of their inputs. Fertilizer prices rose 60% 
and diesel fuel prices rose 37% during the 


Potatoes 


June 2008 Sept. 2008 Dec. 2008 
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first 11 months of 2008 compared with the 
same period in 2007. 

Livestock receipts in 2008 rose nearly 
3% to $18.8 billion. Revenue from cattle 
and calves gained almost 3%: prices fell 
nearly 1%, but a record number of cattle 
were marketed. 

Receipts from cattle and calf exports 
rose nearly 6% from 2007. 


Both receipts and volumes rose for milk, 


poultry and eggs: this supply-managed 

sector posted a 6% increase in receipts. 
These commodities together accounted 
for 44% of total livestock receipts. 

In the hog industry, receipts fell 3%, 
shipments, 1%, and prices, 2%. 

Across the livestock sector, higher grain 
prices pushed up feed costs for much of 
the year, and profits were also hurt by a 
strong Canadian dollar. 

The number of cattle and hogs on farms 
declined in 2008. Hog inventories were 
down more than 10% to 12.2 million, 


Chart 2.2 
Farm operators, by age 
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Table 2.a 
Farm population and total population, rural 
and urban, 2001 and 2006 


Sa irre  scanmre rma a 30: 

2001 2006 

number 

Total farm population’ 729,405 684,260 
Rural farm population 697,960 642,715 
Urban farm population? 31,445 41,540 
Total population 29,914,315 31,511,587 
Rural population 6,053,467 6,216,135 
Urban population 23, 860, 848 25, 295, 452 


it, falda: al eres af a an bperateies hordehole 
2. Urban areas have a minimum population concentration 
of 1,000 and a population density of at least 400 per square 
kilometre. All other territory is considered rural. 
Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of agriculture and 
censuses of population, 2001 and 2006. 


continuing a three-year decline. The 
number of cattle—beef and dairy— 
dropped 5% to 13.2 million head as of 
January 1, 2009. 


LENNIE 


fH Under 35 years 
MM 35 to 54 years 
2 55 years and older 


1991 1996 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 95-632-X. 
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It’s how you turn it over 


The conventional wisdom on tillage, the 
process of turning over cropland soil with 
plows or other instruments, has been 
shifting. 

Tilling the soil loosens and aerates it, 
enabling new plants to push their roots 
deeper. It also controls weeds, and helps 
to mix in fertilizer, manure and organic 
matter, such as last year’s crop stubble. 
However, conventional tillage can lead to 
wind or water erosion and a loss of soil 
moisture, and pulling the plow uses fuel 
and requires more than one pass over a 
field. 

According to the 2006 Census of 
Agriculture, 28% of Canada’s crop acreage 
was tilled conventionally—a process 
involving turning over most of the crop 
residue into the soil—compared with 69% 
of the acreage in 1991. In 2006, 46% of 


aaa 


More ‘million-dollar’ farms 


Canada had 5,902 ‘million-dollar’ farms 
in 2006—farms with gross receipts from 
the sale of products totalling $1 million or 
more (at 2005 constant prices). The 2001 
Census of Agriculture counted 4,453 such 
farms. | 

Million-dollar farms made up less than 
3% of the 229,373 farms counted in the 
2006 Census, but accounted for nearly 
40% of total farm receipts. 

Hog farms comprised less than 3% of all 
farm operations in Canada, but nearly 18% 
of them were million-dollar operations— 
the highest proportion of any farm type. 

Conversely, field crops is Canada’s 
most common farm type. This type of 
farm accounts for nearly 40% of all farms 
in 2006, but less than 2% of them were 
million-dollar operations. 
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Chart 2.3 
Tillage methods 
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tillage tillage 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16-002-X. 


the acreage was planted using the no-till 
method, in which seeds are pushed into 
the soil with minimal disturbance of the 
soil surface, compared with 7% in 1991. 


Chart 2.4 
Number of farms, by total gross farm 
receipts 


SEERA AIR NR RE if 


Under $10,000 
$10,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $99,999 

$100,000 to $249,999 
$250,000 to $499,999 
$500,000 to $999,999 
$1,000,000 to $1,999,999 
$2,000,000 and over 


thousands 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 95-629-X. 


Most million-dollar farms seem 
profitable: in 2006, 86% of them reported 
earning enough in farm receipts to cover 
expenses, compared with 56% of all farms. 
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Table 2.1 Livestock and poultry, 1995 to 2009 


“j9905~=«1996~='(i(‘<ié‘éaN O97 1998 1999 2000 
thousands 

Inventory on January 1 
Cattle 12,709 13,402 13,412 13,360 13,211 13,201 
Bulls! 249 249 246 236 225 230 
Milk cows 1,245 1,237 teed 1,184 1157 1,103 
Beef cows 4,252 4,381 4,387 4,361 4,386 4,452 
Dairy heifers? 528 524 531 511 494 487 
Beef heifers? 1,290 1,418 1,388 1,433 1,309 1,347 
For breeding 778 814 724 687 605 645 
For market 512 604 664 746 704 703 
Steers? 775 864 981 1,004 1,197 1,267 
Calves 4,370 4,728 4,648 4,631 4,443 4,315 
Pigs T4291 11,588 11,480 11,985 12,429 12,904 
Breeding stock 1,195 1,152 15195 1,287 1,304 1,346 
Boars,‘ six months and older 67 61 58 58 54 49 
Sows? and gilts,© six months and older —- 1,128 1,091 1,136 1,229 1,250 1,297 
All other pigs 10,096 10,436 10,285 10,698 A125 11,559 
Under 20 kilograms 3,280 3,300 Soi 3,505 3,872 3,918 
20 to 60 kilograms 3,497 3,504 3,511 3,635 3,678 3,916 
Over 60 kilograms 3,319 3,632 3,457 3,559 3,576 O20 
Sheep, 1 year and older 441 456 447 465 490 543 
Rams? 23 22 23 24 25 28 
Ewes8 418 434 425 441 465 515 
Lambs 176 187 180 197 221 251 

thousands 
Production 

- Chickens 486,218 501,289 516,952 541,278 570,468 590,623 
Turkeys 21,475 20,999 20,070 20,087 21,268 


pe 


1. Uncastrated male bovines. 

2. Female bovines that have never borne young. 
3. Castrated male bovines. 

4. Uncastrated male pigs. 

5. Female pigs that have borne young. 

6. Female pigs that have never borne young. 

7. Male sheep. 

8. Female sheep that have borne young. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 003-0004, 003-0018, 003-0019, 003-0031 and 003-0032. 
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— om 


2002 


2004 


2007 


Agriculture 


2009 


ere 
thousands 
13,608 13,752 13,466 14,555 14,925 14,655 14,155 13,895 13,180 
239 237 239 270 273 264 245 247 243 
1,091 1,084 1,066 1,055 1,041 1,019 995 984 978 
4,602 4,636 4,752 5,019 5,284 5,247 5,020 4,982 4,655 
498 508 512 504 518 495 480 471 456 
1,475 1,518 1,453 1,558 1,583 1,615 1551 1,578 1,362 
674 654 648 688 638 628 587 595 537 
801 865 805 871 945 987 964 983 825 
1,222 1,195 1,174 1,203 1,160 1,147 1,145 1,102 1,058 
4,482 4,574 4,270 4,945 5,067 4,868 4,720 4,532 4,430 
13,576 14,375 14,745 14,725 14,810 15,110 14,907 13,810 12,180 
1,406 Aso 1,569 1,615 1,634 1,605 1,579 1,512 1,395 
46 44 42 39 37 35 oo 30 24 
1,361 1,468 1,527 1,576 1,597 1,574 1,546 1,483 Toy 
12,169 12,863 13477, 13,110 13/076 13,505 13,328 12,298 10,786 
4,115 4,239 4,369 4,545 4,487 4,476 4,545 4,472 3,689 
4,127 4,340 4,454 4371 4,413 4,623 4,532 3,962 3,619 
3,928 4,284 4,354 4,195 4,277 4,406 4,251 3,864 3,478 
606 644 641 641 633 589 584 557 546 
30 29 29 27 27, 26 26 24 24 
576 615 613 613 606 563 558 533 522 
342 349 334 354 345 305 295 269 262 
thousands 
624,792 625,692 615,939 613,527 626,251 622,242 640,329 640,281 

20,191 19,672 19,834 19,526 20,492 PLA i iy 22,849: 
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Table 2. é Principal field crops, seeded areas, 1995 to 2009 


2000 


"1908nk Mg) 1a 1998 1999 2001 
hectares! 

All wheat 11,365,800 12,488,361 11,576,100 10,870,600 10,469,000 11,072,200 10,950,500 
Spring wheat 8,822,500 9,983,447 9,016,600 7,533,200 8,288,900 8,001,100 8,325,400 
Winter wheat 358,000 441,114 327,600 403,500 395,400 428,500 460,100 
Durum wheat 2,185,300 2,063,800 2,231,900 2,933,900 1,784,700 2,642,600 2,165,000 

Oats 1,579,400 2,060,342 1,876,300 2,062,600 1,885,700 1,825,700 1,907,400 

Barley 4,654,300 5,238,025 5,021,500 4,632,300 4,409,100 5,101,300 4,700,200 

All rye 215,300 218,265 208,000 267,300 225,000 188,200 181,400 
Fall rye 197,100 202,065 191,800 249,100 208,800 167,900 163,200 
Spring rye 18,200 16,200 16,200 18,200 16,200 20,300 18,200 

Mixed grains 321,000 291,619 317,800 275,200 278,700 290,200 364,200 

Corn for grain 1,006,500 1,130,075 1,052,500 1,126,500 1,166,200 1,206,000 1,294,200 

Buckwheat 17,100 17,075 15,800 14,700 13,900 15,900 ~ 15,900 

Dry field peas 819,400 544,300 848,500 1,084,500 851,300 1,240,200 1,343,600 

Dry white beans 61,700 42,560 47,900 39,800 79,200 80,600 84,400 

Coloured beans 43,200 43,144 43,900 54,100 70,700 84,400 94,900 

Flaxseed 876,100 592,900 736,600 878,200 809,400 594,900 671,800 

Soybeans 826,100 875,993 1,061,700 980,600 1,004,000 1,068,700 1,081,500 

Mustard seed 267,000 239,100 292,200 283,200 279,900 212,300 165,800 

Canola (rapeseed) 5,344,000 3,540,311 4,905,900 5,477,400 5,598,700 4,937,000 3,826,800 

Sunflower seed 48,600 36,400 50,600 68,800 85,000 74,800 72,800 

Sugar beets 24,900 23,800 14,200 18,200 18,200 17,000 12,100 

Tame hay 6,577,600 6,395,660 6,349,500 6,578,600 6,937,100 7,270,700 7,663,400 

Fodder corn 170,700 190,523 204,600 200,200 188,600 211,500 233,800 

Lentils 333,800 303,500 329,000 378,400 506,300 698,900 708,200 

Canary seed 147,600 248,800 113,300 210,400 149,800 165,900 170,000 

Fababeans 4,000 1,840 2,400 5,600 2,800 6,100 5,200 

Triticale 23,000 25,100 23,000 56,600 74,800 70,800 47,300 

Safflower 2,000 800 0 1,200 4,000 5,200 2,400 

Caraway seed 7,300 

Coriander seed 

Borage seed i » E 

Chick peas 10, 500 38, 300 141,600 295,400 485,700 


LEELA LLL I I ITO MBE PLANE EERO SLE TEE EDEL NEEDED 


1. Conversion factor: 1 hectare equals 2.47 acres. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 001-0010. 
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SER UR NNR en at api ARS NEE EEE EN NS 


Agriculture 


hectares! 
10,370,400 10,413,300 9,885,100 9,653,900 9,852,200 8,849,500 10,192,400 10,249,000 
7,454,800 7,353,900 7,116,200 6,827,300 7,985,000 6,157,200 6,621,900 7,012,200 
436,900 647,400 630,200 519,900 731,200 743,700 1,130,200 917,900 
2,478,700 2,412,000 2,138,700 2,306,700 1,536,000 1,948,600 2,440,300 2,262,300 
2,345,900 2,033,200 1,924,100 1,767,900 2,063,500 2,188,400 1,758,400 1,600,500 
5,070,200 4,989,400 4,432,100 4,142,600 3,689,900 4,396,800 3,786,600 3,834,900 
159,900 246,400 258,200 207,600 276,200 171,900 168,000 188,200 
143,700 228,200 242,000 207,600 276,200 171,900 168,000 188,200 
16,200 18,200 16,200 0 0 0 0 F. 
284,000 240,700 222,400 213,700 335,700 170,700 143,400 142,500 
1,299,300 1,264,600 1,184,800 1,113,100 1,093,100 1,391,500 1,204,000 1,248,200 
12,100 9,300 6,100 4,000 7,200 2,000 0 £ 
1,209,900 1,169,300 1,282,900 1,303,000 1,260,500 1,469,000 1,616,600 1,701,700 
115,300 72,900 68,800 76,900 76,900 60,700 04,700 14,200 
109,700 88,800 88,900 114,800 101,300 92,500 73,600 26,200 
692,000 744,600 700,000 760,800 804,800 528,000 631,300 698,100 
1,030,300 1,052,800 1,223,000 1,172,400 1,213,500 1,180,100 1,202,400 1,328,900 
289,300 339,800 298,600 194,100 133,800 186,200 194,200 222,600 
3,876,800 4,735,700 5,218,200 5,369,900 5,283,300 6,321,600 6,539,600 6,066,100 
99,500 108,400 80,900 87,000 77,000 80,900 68,800 56,700 
12,100 12,100 14,200 13,800 15,700 13,800 7,300 
7,806,500 7,879,000 8,024,500 8,169,900 8,237,000 8,239,200 8,201,600 " 
226,000 233,900 234,800 222,800 270,700 246,400 252,200 245,400 
540,200 513,400 738,400 802,800 566,500 580,800 651,600 797,200 
279,200 299,000 347,900 184,200 135,600 178,100 167,900 113,300 
5,200 4,800 6,000 4,800 8,400 6,100 0 e 
87,000 78,100 72,900 53,800 57,300 48,600 34,400 16,200 
2,000 ‘ i bi ss a - 
8,100 8,100 4,000 0 5,800 8,100 0 
8,100 8,100 10,100 10,100 - 7 
2,000 2,000 4,000 0 0 2,000 e : 
192,200 62,700 46,600 78,800 129,100 oe 174,000 ue mer nis lintel e sini 
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Table 2.3 Principal field crop production, 1994 to 2008 


1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
tonnes 
All wheat 22,919,500 24989400 29,801,400 24,299,400 24,082,300 26,959,900 26,535,500 
Spring wheat 16,944,400 18,847,100 24,146,900 19,032,400 16,564,600 20,900,800 19,027,000 
Winter wheat 1,340,300 1,493,900 1,027,900 915,300 1,475,800 1,718,200 1,800,000 
Durum wheat 4,634,800 4,648,400 4,626,600 4,351,700 6,041,900 4,340,900 5,708,500 
Oats 3,640,500 2,872,800 4,361,100 3,489,300 3,957,500 3,641,300 3,403,300 
Barley 11,692,000 13,032,500 15,562,000 13,533,900 12,708,700 13,196,000 13,228,600 
All rye 399,700 309,600 309,400 320,000 408,200 386,600 260,300 
Fall rye 348,900 291,800 291,100 303,400 391,700 366,800 247,000 
Spring rye 50,800 17,800 18,300 16,600 16,500 19,800 13,300 
Mixed grains 630,900 653,300 581,900 626,400 540,000 462,800 434,900 
Corn for grain 7,189,900 7,280,900 7,941,700 7,179,800 8,952,400 9,161,300 6,953,700 
Buckwheat 12,400 21,200 22,200 16,500 14,800 12,500 -13,600 
Dry field peas 1,441,000 1,454,700 1,173,000 1,762,300 2,336,800 2,291,900 2,864,300 
Dry white beans 84,800 116,200 61,200 82,600 73,900 149,100 119,300 
Coloured beans 85,900 86,900 71,800 85,400 111,200 135,400 142,100 
Flaxseed 967,700 1,104,900 851,000 895,400 1,080,900 1,022,400 693,400 
Soybeans 2,203,700 2,297,500 2,169,500 2,737,700 2,736,600 2,780,900 2,703,000 
Mustard seed 319,300 244,300 230,800 243,400 238,600 306,400 202,200 
fapeseed) 7,232,500 6,434,200 5,062,300 6,393,100 7,643,300 8,798,300 7,205,300 
Sunflower seed 117,000 66,200 54,900 65,100 111,800 121,900 119,300 
Sugar beets 1,091,300 1,026,900 1,034,200 635,000 880,000 743,900 821,000 
Tame hay 31,141,300 26,851,400 28,025,000 21,137,500 21,825,000 25,032,900 23,921,600 
Fodder corn 4,743,800 4,995,700 5,375,400 5,466,600 6,425,600 6,611,500 5,890,300 
Lentils 450,400 431,900 402,500 378,800 479,800 723,800 914,100 
Canary seed 240,400 154,600 284,600 115,000 235,300 166,000 170,800 
Fababeans 6,800 5,800 5,020 4,300 13,700 6,500 15,400 
Triticale 40,700 39,900 35,200 31,000 85,300 126,200 89,700 
Safflower 1,100 2,000 700 0 1,400 3,800 6,700 
Caraway seed 
Coriander seed 
Borage seed 2 iM 2 a 
Chick peas 14,500 50,900 187,200 387,500 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 001-0010. = ™ 
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2001 


~~ 2002 


Agriculture 


“2008 


tonnes 
20,630,200 15,961,300 23,048,600 24,795,500 25,748,100 25,265,400 20,054,000 28,611,100 
16,010,200 10,531,200 16,124,700 17,530,300 17,803,300  18617,300 13,873,400 18,404,900 
1,570,500 1,553,200 2,712,300 2,463,800 2,030,200 3,301,900 2,499,200 4,686,900 
3,049,500 3,876,900 4,211,600 4,801,400 5,914,600 3,346,200 3,681,400 9,919,300 
2,690,700 2,910,700 3,376,700 3,467,200 3,282,700 ~ 3,852,200 4,696,300 4,272,600 
10,845,600 7,467,700 12,164,200 12,556,700 11,677,600 9,573,100 10,983,900 11,781,400 
227,800 133,800 327,100 397,500 330,400 382,900 233,000 316,200 
215,600 129,400 307,800 383,500 330,400 382,900 233,000 316,200 
12,200 4,400 19,300 14,000 6 * os “ 
446,500 358,900 384,400 342,500 316,400 346,500 262,600 221,900 
8,389,200 8,998,800 9,587,300 8,836,800 9,332,200 8,989,800 11,648,700 10,592,000 
16,300 12,200 9,900 1,500 4,600 7,400 2,300 0 
2,044,800 1,283,800 1,930,900 3,097,200 2,993,600 2,919,900 2,934,800 3,971,300 
136,200 209,700 151,000 80,700 117,900 159,700 105,200 108,900 
153,000 197,100 193,300 137,400 199,600 212,900 171,600 157,300 
715,000 679,400 754,400 516,900 990,600 988,800 633,500 861,100 
1,635,200 2,335,700 2,273,300 3,043,900 3,155,600 3,465,500 2,695,700 3,335,900 
107,100 154,300 226,100 286,700 183,800 108,200 123,400 161,000 
9,017,100 4,520,500 6,771,200 7,673,600 9,483,300 9,000,300 9,528,500 12,642,900 
103,800 157,400 142,300 52,200 84,400 157,300 124,800 112,200 
944,300 344,700 680,400 743,900 607,800 870,900 762,000 344,700 
20,373,500 18,396,700 23,265,800 27,307,400 29,555,100 29,966,200 30,217,400 30,431,500 
6,079,000 6,355,800 7,213,000 7,795,400 7,653,000 9,680,600 8,136,600 8,840,600 
566,300 328,000 484,600 915,800 1,164,300 692,800 733,900 919,500 
113,900 177,500 234,600 300,500 227,200 133,100 162,000 195,600 
10,200 9,100 8,400 15,300 9,800 16,000 10,900 0 
31,200 26,000 64,400 80,000 43,200 26,900 47,000 37,900 
2,900 1,100 = # si & 
2,000 2,400 3,200 2,000 0 0 
5,200 4,800 7,900 8,900 a e 
‘, 800 500 700 0 0 200 . 
455,000 163,200 224,800 67,000 


Ube arr 


67,600 


EE ol aren 
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Table 2.4 Principal field crop production, by province, 2008 


“Prince 


Nova 


and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
tonnes 

All wheat 28,611,100 42,900 11,700 5,800 
Spring wheat 18,404,900 36,200 2,400 5,400 
Winter wheat 4,686,900 6,700 9,300 400 
Durum wheat 5,919,300 ; , 

Oats 4,272,600 13,000 5,100 22,700 

Barley 11,781,400 80,000 10,200 32,300 

Fall rye 316,200 ¥ 

Mixed grains 221,900 7,300 4 ™ 

Corn for grain 10,592,000 39,300 35,100 

Buckwheat 0 

Dry field peas 3,571,300 

Dry white beans 108,900 

Coloured beans 157,300 

Flaxseed 861,100 

Soybeans 3,335,900 17,100 

Mustard seed 161,000 

Canola (rapeseed) 12,642,900 

Sunflower seed 112,200 

Sugar beets 344,700 ; 

Tame hay 30,431,500 32,700 281,200 326,600 333,800 

Fodder corn 8,840,600 95,300 88,900 61,700 

Lentils 919,500 

Canary seed 195,600 

Fababeans 0 

Triticale 37,900 

Coriander seed r, 

Chick peas 67,000 ; 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 001-0010. 
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Te ae eo a iter whe el oe 
Columbia 
149,500 2,903,900 4,280,900 12,437,500 8,736,200 42,700 
137,000 228,600 3,264,400 7,416,200 7,272,000 42,700 
12,500 2,675,300 1,016,500 579,700 386,500 
; 4 4,441,600- 1,077,700 
205,000 67,900 1,116,600 2,267,100 541,300 33,900 
258,000 191,600 1,121,300 4,594,000 5,447,500 46,500 
0 45,700 83,800 110,500 76,200 0 
48,000 118,800 5,200 11,000 30,600 1,000 
3,150,000 6,858,300 473,700 35,600 
0 : 
: 107,500 2,732,400 731,400 0 
4a 72,600 36,300 * 
7,700 55,100 59,600 34,900 
161,300 666,800 33,000 
600,000 2,476,600 242,200 
' : b 123,900 37,100 ; 
33,000 49,900 2,076,400 5,629,100 4,322,700 31,800 
112,200 p 
e ' ; 344,700 
4,600,300 6,078,100 3,447,300 4,490,600 9,344,000 1,496,900 
1,600,300 4,808,100 1,143,100 571,500 408,200 
i 919,500 
11,000 184,600 i 
0 % 0 
0 18,500 19,400 
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Table 2.5 Farm cash receipts, crops 1994 to 2008 


1999 


2,338,900 
948,353 
174,622 
421,352 

-612,127 
965,148 
17,212 
138,965 

107 0T1 
618,194 
742,902 

30,527 
700,669 
438,491 
782,354 


182,629 
70,360 


53,590 


268,504 
1,195,407 


356,706 
89,486 
30,326 

195,960 
39,667 

125,061 

262,147 
21,944 
84,867 

204,849 

147,277 

132,215 
78,308 
45,231 


1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
$ thousands 

Total crop receipts 11,542,606 13,114,105 14,016,229 14,093,889 13,642,036 13,121,182 
Wheat 2,436,389 2,823,648 3,482,441 3,521,262 2,419,075 
Marketing board payments! 1,367,430 1,432,766 1,123,878 725,720 948 849 
Oats 144,883 224,863 305,427 263,857 193,228 
Barley Sir oce 719,800 960,127 727,160 510,285 
Deferred grain receipts -772,840 -843,814 -1,036,068 -1,000,195 -951,219 
Liquidation of deferred grain receipts 356,092 772,840 843,814 1,036,068 1,000,190 
Rye 24,310 30,776 38,989 34,242 19,743 
Flaxseed 184,905 230,310 220,875 291,632 262,858 
Canola (rapeseed) 2,111,164 1,906,362 1,968,956 2,127,750 2,663,207 
Soybeans 506,678 661,659 626,673 814,222 800,348 
Corn 505,789 704,294 808,128 696,106 642,363 
Sugar beets 40,548 52,043 40,670 34,483 39,838 
Potatoes 533,104 517,641 533,124 512,581 612,166 
Greenhouse vegetables 218,473 270,361 376,949 
Other vegetables . a 749,685 778,440 791,025 
Vegetables 863,319 923,155 * r bs 
Apples 143,898 184,149 186,587 177,700 168,718 
Other tree fruits 63,875 68,116 54,853 575135 63,100 
Blueberries ae R: Y - a 
Strawberries 63,202 68,128 48,639 49,979 53,015 
Grapes F _ ;. bs 3 
Other berries and grapes 156,011 172,610 206,101 202,124 201,996 
Floriculture, nursery and sod 883,978 941,540 999,335 1,095,216 1,059,689 

Floriculture 

Nursery 

Sod $ g 3 3 x 
Tobacco 373,946 296,647 345,332 353,267 358,610 
Mustard seed 69,075 74,553 110,974 95,161 87,716 
Sunflower seed 17,396 25,742 19,607 17,166 26,282 
Lentils 97,808 134,667 135,279 97,570 120,786 
Canary seed 39,282 58,392 81,652 48 229 40,285 
Dry beans 79,589 101,383 63,808 72,467 98,922 
Dry peas 192,485 217,900 219,825 239,337 2750s 
Chick peas ie " ™ 912 6,180 
Forage and grass seed 45,872 46,980 66,785 77,518 87,346 
Hay and clover 102,947 132,077 137,283 171,294 179,346 
Maple products 100,393 90,975 121,386 131,098 137,470 
Forest products 161,661 180,061 167,537 156,144 144,173 
Miscellaneous crops 85,383 93,172 88,039 98,961 92,508 
Ginseng 46,707 70,670 78,015 63,467 58,661 
Christmas trees 66,884 60,318 


i: Payments made directly to producers by the Canadian Wheat Board, the Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board 
and, starting in 2006, by the Fédération des producteurs de cultures commerciales du Québec. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 002-0001. 
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63,413 


2002 


Agriculture 


2008 
$ thousands 

12,969,706 13,504,866 14,411,906 13,312,062 14,420,425 13,498,283 14,595,189 18,425,255 23,075,675 
2,394,916 2,562,831 2,459,795 2,240,026 2,130,954 1,761,947 2,183,859 2,907,627 4,325,703 
811,564 1,042,085 981,534 337,267 1,007,545 842,575 728,644 1,454,342 1,578,875 
196,414 273,962 305,208 243,168 231,433 297,040 332,765 426,846 964,800 
477,973 621,288 905,355 370,948 455,227 343,279 353,271 685,673 776,203 
-600,798 -901,715 -707,482 -720,785 -725,334 440,888 -564,327 -956,851 -1,444 207 
668,747 617,916 865,783 716,026 740,301 688,582 442,871 988,097 1,000,683 
15,285 16,210 12,182 12,440 29,457 13,050 15,913 36,557 31,511 
148,743 165,737 236,609 192,160 198,722 171,221 158,805 246,963 340,804 
1,559,711 1,723,004 1,776,767 1,889,576 2,151,367 1,826,124 2,503,038 3,451,624 4,904,485 
677,947 534,482 987,657 758,345 630,764 760,350 679,914 1,030,131 1,125,826 
676,073 630,884 819,169 786,685 794,416 622,774 753,676 1,048,099 1,545,159 
32,899 19,333 20,072 22,/32 30,921 32,140 38,180 34,726 23,543 
682,785 722,874 917,617 845,723 820,195 787,452 895,586 866,675 987,165 
904,713 989,710 995,780 637,145 739,176 744,616 796,376 805,812 799,834 
796,612 866,539 836,640 883,358 900,312 892,190 942,713 977,645 1,030,703 
12-097 181,209 153,127 146,276 148,360 147,230 148,596 161,981 168,890 
67,919 . " - es s 35 > é 
- 84,236 86,308 116,589 151,337 168,863 224,939 189,940 158,729 
93,990 99,890 92,396 93,475 56,890 58,690 60,782 60,585 61,140 
5: 74,655 77,085 99,790 82,400 54,650 94,065 111,091 112,880 
232,888 a bs +i 2 m 26 ¥ - 
1,417,392 1,496,750 1,644,909 1,690,984 1,731,320 1,707,458 1,702,263 1,746,726 1,856,885 
1,076,423 , 1,197,679 | 1,226,791 1,252,517 1,205,112 1,186,003. 1,188,871 | 1,265,679 
339,175 359,857 360,401 372,623 388,987 389,103 430,051 456,715 
ey 81,153 87,371 103,793 106,182 113,359 127,156 127,803 134,494 
348,427 240,007 274,150 222,256 231,181 194,942 178,683 79,269 70,360 
63,774 04,142 98,163 15,399 75,494 59,698 51,627 90,396 145,474 
31,237 33,495 45,610 Sisto 31,746 19,705 34,170 70,194 98,432 
233,529 178,152 132,095 144,593 204,998 215,939 198,339 343,917 632,991 
34,383 50,462 92,635 75,470 54,886 39,778 46,627 76,407 110,200 
123,029 101,474 139,089 141,843 151,916 155,345 153,268 165,097 195,624 
269,772 304,475 292,978 293,495 342,672 307,136 317,865 562,747 630,682 
63,113 149,057 121,018 18,525 4,290 17,113 49,784 48,641 40,881 
82,882 67,218 76,854 65,150 71,543 83,721 91,092 79,327 75,134 
265,148 327,000 345,071 314,726 286,131 263,609 245,475 257,506 274,554 
180,680 145,777 150,251 153,245 147,996 189,644 185,218 165,518 209,673 
120,250 110,952 115,663 113,366 111,071 108,776 113,670 125,145 119,887 
73,340 85,954 97,919 94,519 104,739 100,159 111,405 143,830 179,589 
46,716 60,099 68,241 70,899 92,870 69,956 64,364 91,386 73,294 
67,216 76,239 75,433 69,280 65,023 65,761 66,030 58,669 67,472 
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Table 2.6 Farm cash receipts, livestock and livestock products and direct 
payments, 1994 


SRR NEAT ARNT PANS RE ESE NIE PS Re CINE aR IR RN 


pci 


“1995 


1999 
$ thousands 

Total farm cash receipts from crops 25,881,396 27,123,321 29,075,327 29,835,513 29,505,263 30,256,780 

and livestock 

Total receipts from livestock and livestock 

products 12,513,891 12,703,800 13,857,294 14632865 14,441,683 15,159,564 
Cattle 4,256,085 4,147,003 4,358,769 4,764,242 5,149,009 5,465,302 
Calves 556,845 460,186 371,990 526,849 594,635 716,237 
Hogs 2,031,823 2,252,460 2,884,759 2,989,331 2,201,164 2,395,475 
Sheep 2,908 3,206 3,026 3,494 4,034 4,013 
Lambs 60,875 66,403 74,812 71,844 67,723 70,463 
Dairy products 3,354,465 3,463,085 3,514,733 3,709,267 3,846,077 3,920,935 
Hens and chickens 1,060,948 1,050,960 1,248,291 1,298,789 1,356,008 1,320,852 
Turkeys 221,061 237,891 266,906 258,588 248,836 240,235 
Eggs 559,998 590,826 644,956 482,874 466,165 477,591 
Wool! 1 fae ea 1,976 1,229 1,506 1,292 555 
Honey OAS 1B 8,209 62,817 74,486 88,593 79,602 
Furs 34,192 31,222 57,974 41,261 41,298 30,500 
Miscellaneous livestock and livestock 
products 203,110 214,374 242,507 259,286 260,480 277,403 
Hatcheries (chicks and poults) ie - 28,304 32,406 30,233 

Total receipts from direct payments 1,824,899 1,305,416 1,201,804 1,108,759 1,421,544 1,976,034 
Crop insurance payments2 414,825 306,725 256,832 302,721 318,356 239,544 
Private hail insurance 198,180 174,738 81,613 71,068 55,855 68,628 
Western Grain Stabilization Act 
payments "1320 -626 -4,527 -582 -228 -31 
Price stabilization payments 5 2 0 a i K: 
Tripartite payments 67,586 10,551 -461 0/7 -26 2,388 
Provincial stabilization payments 300,472 308,128 300,359 170,846 507,947 572,776 
Dairy subsidy 222,304 213;593 170,657 146,610 1GA413 103,652 
Other payments 39,372 67,182 105,525 214,741 139,145 546,516 
Net Income Stabilization Account 
payments 40,619 46,296 114,716 (53,322 268,724 444 918 


the Western Grain Stabilization Plan, Tripartite Plans an 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 002-0001. 
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s in the agriculture sector. Starting in 1999, payments under 
d the Gross Revenue Insurance Plan are included in ‘other payments.’ 


Agriculture 


SEMEL ITO LL EN IN ERE IR BLY DL LEE IEE SE IIE RE IIE SL ET REEL, 


2005 2006 2007 2008 
$ thousands 

32,879,399 36,243,327 35,970,624 34,244,827 36,338,224 36,743,561 36,949,543 40,736,355 45,946,150 
17,100,989 18,972,521 18,129,777 16,084,649 17,055,534 18,321,856 17,820,680 18,218,193 18,742,990 
6,059,487 6,989,558 6,873,961 4,574,415 4,512,524 5,655,659 5,725,507 5,691,980 5,842,930 
826,579 893,228 803,334 588,460 575,359 734,945 733,001 651,155 649,545 
3,355,271 3,838,667 3,240,401 3,345,475 4,217,338 3,888,679 3,367,854 3,280,010 3,184,517 
5,214 4,743 3,568 4,395 4,246 6,215 6,692 6,125 5,431 
81,521 92,273 99,486 96,377 80,088 104,430 125,647 121,989 118,262 
4,029,833 4,142,313 4,135,287 4,480,779 4,601,909 4,852,249 4,843,231 5,207,151 5,310,510 
1,O66, 14900) 91822.30270 1,458,080,  15528,417. WAk579,/31 1,615,170 91,547,233. 748.634 wind 987,926 
263,253 262,503 258,788 262,642 267,824 271,505 278,481 320,202 388,502 
511,052 547,868 563,678 566,227 560,520 540,459 560,519 567,048 607,926 
780 4 ~ x 4 2 ‘ ui ‘ 
69,489 84,868 133,024 157,184 135,384 104,317 104,494 95,645 88,021 
46,209 46,203 49,971 49,914 {1,042 85,314 96,599 90,174 115,491 
919,040 507,216 472,049 388,120 394,396 419,464 391,388 397,181 406,412 
32,729 40,778 43,152 42,248 48,703 43,449 40,031 40,399 RY PSY IP 
2,808,704 3,765,940 3,428,941 4848116 4,862,265 4,923,422 4,533,674 4,092,907 4,127,485 
451,382 917,589 1,407,047 1,707,485 755,810 820,072 600,268 570,674 598,788 
159,254 123,657 86,071 104,507 108,718 116,304 138,832 188,443 316,514 
411,180 516,476 395,673 alae 626,336 390,763 496,919 837,851 643,780 
72,666 41,885 8,758 - es r . : a 
1,258,001 1,724,622 915,707 * 1,601,738 ~2.437,261 3,153,942 | °2:980,709. 2.223:736 92328, 657 
456,221 441,711 615,685 723,065 934,140 442,340 316,946 272,203 239,746 
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Table 2.7 Farm operators, by farm type and by province, 2006 


“Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward Nova 
and Labrador Island Scotia 
number 
All operators.2 327,055 715 2,335 5,095 
Farm type? 
Dairy cattle and milk production 25,770 Do 360 495 
Beef cattle ranching and farming, including feedlots 86,000 60 475 905 
Hog and pig farming 9,245 
Chicken egg production 2,680 
Broiler and other meat-type chicken production 2,935 
Turkey production 445 
Poultry hatcheries 70 
Combination poultry and egg production 240 
Other poultry production 390 
Sheep farming 4,260 
Goat farming 1,525 
Apiculture 2,170 
Horse and other equine production 22,905 
Fur-bearing animal and rabbit production 535 
Livestock combination farming 10,860 
All other miscellaneous animal production 3,770 
Soybean farming 8,390 
Oilseed (except soybean) farming 13,505 
Dry pea and bean farming 1,590 
Wheat farming 15,480 
Corn farming 4,880 
Other grain farming 38,145 
Potato farming 2,405 
Other vegetables (except potato) and melon farming 5,315 
Fruit and tree-nut farming 12,185 
Mushroom production 235 
Other food crops grown under cover 1,410 
Nursery and tree production 6,895 
Floriculture production 4,135 
Tobacco farming 910 
Hay farming 24,090 
Fruit and vegetable combination farming 865 
All other miscellaneous crop farming 12,815 — 


FOG ia ER SEE 


Note: Each census farm is classified according to the commodity or group of commo 


potential receipts. 
1. Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 


2. Farm Operators are those responsible for the management decisions made in the operation of a census farm or 
agricultural operation. Up to three farm operators may be reported per farm. 


3. Farm type is based on the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS) 2002 farm-typing categories. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Agriculture. 
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New 


Quebec : 


Agriculture 


‘British 

Brunswick Columbia 
number 

3,695 45,470 82,410 26,620 59,185 71,660 29,870 

430 12,545 8,540 820 360 1,050 1,145 

670 6,375 15,000 9,240 16,795 30,115 6,365 

65 2,975 3,395 1,405 315 950 200 

45 225 935 180 75 220 880 

15 555 1,260 135 110 295 455 

4) 70 165 35 15 50 85 

0 10 20 10 5 10 10 

0 30 70 15 < 25 85 

0 100 135 15 10 35 85 

23 930 ig hs) 195 260 615 590 

20 235 555 105 80 265 225 

35 215 530 350 350 395 255 

195 1,200 6,560 1,265 1,600 7,095 4,600 

20 95 170 25 0 10 45 
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Table 2.8 Farm operators, by sex and age group, census years 2001 and 2006 


°° 2008 ~ 2006 2001 to 2006 

number % of total number % of total % change 

All operators! .2 346,195 100.0 327,055 100.0 -5.5 
Under 35 39,920 AVS 29,925 9.1 -25.0 
35 to 54 185,575 53.6 164,160 50.2 -11.5 
55 and older 120,705 34.9 <"132;979 40.7 10.2 
Median age 49 a: 51 a 4.1 
Male operators 259,015 13.0 | sedeicu (Ge -7.4 
Under 35 29,430 8.5 22,170 6.8 -24.7 
35 to 54 132,060 38.1 114,695 35.1 -13.1 
55 and older 93,530 27.0 99,360 30.4 6.2 
Median age 49 ate a2 Ay 6.1 
Female operators 91,180 26.3 90,835 27.8 -0.4 
Under 35 10,490 3.0 7,099 2.4 -26.1 
35 to 54 53,510 15.5 49,465 13H -7.6 
55 and older PA ews aR: 33,615 10:3 a0 
Median age i ah ke 48 Tareas? 50 er 4.2 


1. Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. Minor differences can be expected in figures appearing in other tables. 

2. Farm operators are those responsible for the management decisions made in the operation of a census farm or agricultural 
operation. Up to three farm operators may be reported per farm. 

Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of agriculture, 2001 and 2006. 


Table 2.9 Total farm area, land tenure and land in crops, census years from 
1986 to 2006 


1986 199 1996 2001 2006 
number 

Total number of farms 293,089 280,043 276,548 246,923 229,373 
Total farm area 
Area in hectares! 67,825,757 67,753,700 68,054,956 67,502,446 67,586,739 
Farms reporting 293,089 280,043 276,548 246,923 229,373 
Average area in hectares per farm reporting 231 242 246 273 295 
Total area owned 
Area in hectares! 43,218,905 42,961,352 43,060,963 42,265,706 41,377,673 
Farms reporting 273,963 264,837 262,152 239,131 220,513 
Average area in hectares per farm reporting 158 162 164 180 188 
Total area rented or leased from others? | 
Area in hectares! 24,606,852 24,792,348 24,993,993 25,236,740 26,209,066 
Farms reporting 118,735 111,387 111,718 103,484 97,989 
Average area in hectares per farm reporting 207 220 224 244 267 
Land in crops (excluding Christmas tree 
area) 
Area in hectares! 33,181,235 33,507,780 34,918,733 36,395,150 35,912,247 
Farms reporting 264,141 248,147 237,/60 215,581 194,717 
Average area in hectares per farm reporting 126 135 147 169 184 


1. Conversion factor: 1 hectare equals 2.47 acres. 

2. Total ve rented or leased from others includes land leased from governments, rented or leased from others and crop-shared 
from others. 

Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of agriculture, 1986 to 2006. 
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A young person entering the workforce 

in 2008 was likely to find a job in one of 
Canada’s many service industries. 
Three-quarters of Canadians work in 
services—from waiting on tables to 
designing architectural plans to selling cars 
and real estate. 

And, in the downturn in the last quarter 
of 2008, jobs in services fared better than 
jobs in goods-producing industries. From 
October 2008 to April 2009, employment 
in the goods-producing sector declined 
6.3%. By contrast, employment in the 
services-producing sector, which is 
traditionally less sensitive to economic 
slowdowns, slipped 0.5% over the 
same period. 

Services generated more than 
$864 billion worth of output in 2008. 
From 1998 to 2008, the services 
sector grew by 40.5%, compared with 
18.5% growth for goods-producing 
industries. Among the fastest growing 


Chart 3.1 


GDP for goods- and s services- ’s-producing industries 


EE eee: 


'$ billions 2002 chained — 


1,400 

f& All industries 

© Goods-producing industries 
1,200 m Services-producing industries 
rh nie 


1998 1999 2000 2001 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0027. 


2002 


EL OLIEE LEDER RO OU Tt 


2003 


service industries over this decade were 
administrative support, waste management 
and remediation services, wholesale trade, 
as well as professional, scientific and 
technical services. 


Business services 
With the growth of the service economy, 
business support services have become 
more important to the Canadian economy. 
Changes in business practices such as 
outsourcing have been made possible 
by advances in telecommunications 
technology. Consequently, the business 
support services industry—credit bureaus, 
telephone call centres, and document 
preparation and business service centres— 
has seen steady growth. 

From 1998 to 2008, the number 
of jobs in business services increased 
275.4%—a growth rate that has outpaced 
the economy's employment growth rate, 
(32.9% since 1998). Business services’ 


LELOLLLLLO  N 


2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 
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percentage of the overall employment Table 3.a 

picture nearly tripled from 0.3% in 1998 to GDP of selected services, at basic prices 

0.8% in 2008. 2003. 2008 
$ millions 

Personal services Real estate and rental and leasing § 134,681 157,716 


Canadians often turn to the services sector Administrative and support services 23,258 27,686 
Personal and laundry services and 


to take care of regular chores and enjoy private households 8,024 8,907 

a little leisure and entertainment. Good RENT ERR i TOR RALSTON LRT 

economic conditions in 2007, including Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM 379-0027. 

rising personal disposable income, helped 

maintain the services growth. appraisers, whose total revenues grew by 
Firms providing personal services 7.8% to $10.7 billion in 2007. 

earned $9.1 billion in 2007, up 5.5% from Real estate sales in Ontario accounted 

2006. Total operating revenues for the for about half of the operating revenues 

food services and drinking places industry earned by the industry. Saskatchewan led 

reached $42.4 billion in 2007, up 4.1% national growth with a 34% increase in 

from 2006. This continued a trend of operating revenues. 


increases started in 2004, but the pace in 
2007 was more moderate than the 4.9% 
posted in 2006. 


Real estate services 
The long-term rise in residential real estate 
prices has benefited agents, brokers and 


Chart 3.2 
Average weekly earnings, selected s services industries 


Professional, scientific and 
technical services 


Public administration § 

Educational services 

Health care and social assistance 
Retail trade 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0027. 
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With many companies using agencies 
when looking for new employees or 
opting to hire temporary employees, the 
employment services industry has grown in 
recent years. 

Across Canada, 4,698 firms reported 
that they were in the employment services 
industry in 2007. Their operating revenues 
reached $8.9 billion in 2007, up 10.8% 
from 2006. This followed an 8.5% increase 
from 2005 to 2006. 

Ontario accounted for the majority of 
the industry with a 59% share of operating 
revenues, down from 62% in 2002. How- 
ever, operating revenues grew strongly 
in Western Canada, with Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia posting double-digit 
increases in 2007. 

Although temporary staffing services 
accounted for the bulk of operating 


Cable’s changing revenue 
mix 

The addition of large numbers of Internet 
and telephony customers has led to 
changes in the mix of the cable industry’s 
operating revenues. 

Subscription revenues from non- 
traditional services accounted for 39.4% of 
all subscription revenues for the industry 
in 2007, compared with 24.3% in 2003 
and 3.8% in 1999. Those revenues rose by 
32.2% in 2007 to 2.7 billion, while those 
from subscriptions to traditional television 
services rose 6.4% to $4.1 billion. 

From December 2006 to December 
2007, the proportion of households using 
cable telephone services expanded from 
11% to 15%. 

Fewer than one in four households 
now uses only a traditional land-line 
telephone service. 


Business, 
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Chart 3.3 
Employment services operating revenues and 
expenses 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 361-0001. 


revenues earned, its share has declined. 
Revenue gains for the industry in 2006 and 
2007 came almost entirely from permanent 
placements and contract staffing services. 


Chart 3.4 
Cable and satellite subscribers, by type of 
service 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 353-0003. 


9,000 


The number of cable Internet 
subscribers increased from 4.0 million in 
2006 to 4.5 million in 2007. 
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Table 3.1 GDP of goods- and services-producing industries, by province and 


territory, 2003 to 2008 


2008 


$ millions 2002 chained 
Canada 
Goods-producing industries 350,817 360,281 368,147 372,320 374,126 363,863 
Services-producing industries 740,591 764,791 787,730 818,097 846,591 864,371 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Goods-producing industries 7,058 6,866 6,898 7,171 8,293 8,096 
Services-producing industries 8,866 8,904 9,145 9,271 9,487 9,804 
Prince Edward Island 
Goods-producing industries 910 941 962 987 1,012 998 
Services-producing industries 2,499 Zore 2,628 2,684 2,749 2,803 
Nova Scotia 
Goods-producing industries 6,427 6,490 6,527 6,290 6,475 6,590 
Services-producing industries 18,531 18,816 19,168 19,718 20,076 20,545 
New Brunswick 
Goods-producing industries 5,818 5,784 5,670 5,938 5,988 5,743 
Services-producing industries 13,790 14,409 14,838 15,098 15.007 15,686 
Quebec 
Goods-producing industries 72,826 74,221 74,695 74,343 75,767 75,618 
Services-producing industries 153,968 158,025 160,769 165,010 169,382 173,202 
Ontario 
Goods-producing industries 135,581 136,258 138,369 136,938 135,852 129,961 
Services-producing industries 311,791 322,314 331,447 343,510 354,101 360,071 
Manitoba 
Goods-producing industries 9,334 9,391 9,780 10,472 10,813 11,118 
Services-producing industries 24,700 25,204 25,668 26,427 27,360 27,999 
Saskatchewan 
Goods-producing industries 14,325 15,390 15,897 15,143 15:212 16,009 
Services-producing industries 20,126 20,682 21,196 21,902 22,964 23,878 
Alberta 
Goods-producing industries 64,092 68,108 70,781 73,734 Goder 70,950 
Services-producing industries 84,935 88,952 93,932 100,989 106,724 110,000 
British Columbia 
Goods-producing industries 32,429 34,252 35,780 Of;331 36,850 35,254 
Services-producing industries 97,599 101,026 104,995 109,372 114,029 115,912 
Yukon 
Goods-producing industries 140 176 198 ya 240 287 
Services-producing industries 1,033 1,057 1,093 1,128 Ish 1,457 
Northwest Territories 
Goods-producing industries 1,699 1,727 1,641 1,745 2,047 1,806 
Services-producing industries 1,638 1710 1,784 1,816 1,899 1,933 
Nunavut 
Goods-producing industries 140 153 147 156 212 249 
Services-p producing industries 193 178 794 809 826 840 


Note: North American ota Classification Seti (NAICS), 2002 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 379-0026 and 379-0027. 
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Table 3. é Average weekly earnings, by industry, 2004 to 2008 


- 1 : cr sia — ceniiianiala om 
$ 

All industries (excluding unclassified) 709.41 737.29 755.50 788.17 810.45 

Goods-producing industries 898.09 930.36 947.88 998.61 1,028.65 
Forestry, logging and support 894.01 883.89 902.28 907.41 935.84 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 1,278.11 1,296.35 1,829.05 1,437.44 1,527.98 
Utilities 1,261.08 1,298.32. 1,350.66 1,421.49 1,424.73 
Construction 846.38 877.34 900.32 961.16 1,014.51 
Manufacturing 862.60 896.35 904.69 940.67 949.54 

Services-producing industries 658.13 685.77 705.02 734.61 757.02 
Trade 947.17 567.45 584.13 598.59 612.79 
Transportation and warehousing 807.78 828.07 834.40 864.51 883.28 
Information and cultural industries 916.99 952.30 950,02 1,003.44 1,003.54 
Finance and insurance 887.00 921.01 951.25 997.59 1,000.76 
Real estate and rental and leasing 654.56 698.06 CAUstS 756.11 772.87 
Professional, scientific and technical services 937.42 989.94 1,016.41 1,060.36 1,093.67 
Management of companies and enterprises 1,012.41 1,005.19 1,050.28 1,086.16 1,087.91 
Administrative and support, waste management 
and remediation services 546.15 583.67 600.98 648.97 673.05 
Educational services 750.52 779.60 808.15 834.62 862.64 
Health care and social assistance 635.03 667.40 687.72 705.55 743.94 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 437.37 439.16 445.08 468.77 503.66 
Accommodation and food services 287.18 288.45 299.73 318.40 ot 
Public administration 894.04 925.45 951.03 1,007.53 1,040.51 


Other services 573. o4 _ 605. 40 622. 43 _ 682. 1S 669.67 


Notes: North A ‘American fhdustey Cacetenon Byte (NAICS), 2007. 
Data include overtime. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0027. 


Table 3.3 Employees, by job permanency, 2003 to 2008 


EBON EE DOE TEE ENO IEEE SE SSL ELOISE ELE EI OPS EES ENT NEE EE ES EN SSE EERO ELLER EE LEE LENE LLL ELE LEN TL LL 


2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 
thousands 

Permanent employees 
All industries 11,619.1 11,772.4 11,860.6 12,163.1 12,408.8 12,721.2 
Goods-producing industries 2,946.9 2,968.7 2,946.5 2,944.1 2,914.4 2,943.5 
Services-producing industries 8,672.2 8,803.7 8,914.1 9,219.0 9,494.4 9777.7 
Temporary employees 
All industries 1,651.3 1,721.2 1,797.6 1,823.2 1,842.6 1,775.0 
Goods-producing industries 347.8 358.4 369.9 353.9 363.3 352.8 
Services-producing industries 1 303. 5 ?. 362. 8 1, ADT 7 1 469. 3 J 479. 3 __ 1,422.2 


SS rte ESS 7 SN SR NS A EERE ELL NS LE NOE SLE NN Se i 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0080. 
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Table 3.4 Selected services operating statistics, 2003 to 2007 


2003 2004 
Revenue Expenses Profit Revenue Expenses Profit 
margin margin 
$ millions % $ millions % 
Personal and laundry services 8,044.7 7,199.7 10.5 8,282.7 7,641.3 7.7 
Personal care 3,539.9 3,142.4 V2 3,748.8 3,503.3 6.5 
Funeral 1,399.6 1,253.0 10.5 1,425.9 1,283.1 10.0 
Dry cleaning and laundry 1,920.8 1,740.8 9.4 1,881.6 Lite 8.7 
Other personal services 1,184.4 1,063.5 10.2 1,226.4 13132 ries 
Management consulting 6,634.4 5,449.6 17.9 6,683.0 5,304.4 20.6 
Environmental and other scientific and 
technical consulting services 1,908.3 1,614.7 15.4 2022.5 1,646.1 18.6 
Offices of real estate agents and brokers 7,024.5 4,583.3 34.8 7,834.1 5,132.4 34.5 
Offices of real estate appraisers 505.7 412.8 18.4 577.5 477.8 Pei vee) 
Automotive equipment rental and leasing 4,639.8 4,072.2 12.2 4 839.5 4,285.7 11.4 
Consumer goods rental 1,893.4 1,766.4 6.7 1,979.0 1,834.8 13 
General rental centres 271.0 LN 12.5 318.3 280.0 12.0 
Food services and drinking places 35:200.0! *S4,120./ 3.2. 31,966.0 _35'994.3 ar 
Full-service restaurants 15,380.0 14,998.6 Za 16,465.6 16,016.2 Qyl 
Limited-service eating places 14,029.5 13,480.3 3.9 - 14,873.1 141746 47 
Special food services ZF at 2,840.0 45 3,095.7 2,982.2 3./ 
Drinking places (alcoholic beverages) 2,876.8 2,801.7 2.6 2,931.6 2,818.4 3.9 
Specialized design services 2,016.8 1,816.6 9.9 2,229.9 tl OR Sez 11.4 
Interior design 541.6 494.6 8.7 618.1 540.3 12.6 
Industrial design 209.3 196.2 6.3 222.5 210.5 5.4 
Graphic design T1351 1,003.8 11.6 1,246.2 1,098.6 11.8 
Other specialized design services TOOT? 122.0 6.6 143.1 125;7 12.1 
Advertising agencies 2,151.6 1,963.7 8.7 220.0 1,988.7 10.9 
Other advertising and advertising-related 
services 2,083.0 2,432.4 5.8 2,781.8 2,044.4 8.5 
Architectural services 1287324 151 SiO: 16.0 1,920.3 1,620.3 15.6 
Engineering services 11,044.5 9,941.9 10.0. 442,147.8:... 10;734:8 11.6 
Surveying and mapping services 1,865.4 1,703.8 8.7 1,957.6 1,783.6 8.9 
Accounting, tax preparation, bookkeeping 
and payroll services 8,244.0 5837 if 29.2 8,713.3 6,082.3 30.2 
Employment services 5,689.1 5,491.9 3.0 6,268.9 6,033.4 3.8 
Lessors of residential buildings and 
dwellings (except social housing projects) 18,884.1 14,843.7 PYG 20,010 ds toad he 20.9 
Non-residential leasing 24,735.8  18,804.0 24.0. 26,347.38 20,8124 21.0 
Real estate property managers 2,171.6 2.3008 Le 3,450.7 2,897.8 16.0 


360-0003, 360-0004, 360-0005, 360-0006, 360-0007 and 361-0001. 
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Revenue Expenses Profit Revenue Expenses Profit Revenue Expenses Profit 
margin margin margin 
$ millions % $ millions % $ millions % 
8,442.5 7,621.9 9.7 8,595.0 7,726.9 10.1 9,070.4 8,144.2 10.2 
3,797.0 3,446.8 9.2 3,912.7 3,468.8 V3 4,177.1 3,708.7 14.2 
1,452.9 1,285.1 11.6 1,476.0 122.9 10.4 1,523.0 1,363.4 10.5 
1,936.7 1,758.0 9.2 1,964.6 1,814.5 7.6 2,019.8 1,852.1 8.3 
1,256.0 a1324 9.9 1,241.7 161:20.7 9.7 1,350.5 1,220.0 9.7 
THO27. 5,970.6 21.6 TNO 5,982.1 20.4 7734.2 6178.6 20.1 
2,373.0 1,972.0 16.9 2,842.4 2,390.9 15.9 3647.2 3022.6 17.1 
8,554.1 5,237.0 38.8 9,199.5 5,943.5 35.4 9,916.2 6,556.7 33.9 
651.2 548.1 15.8 721.0 615.8 14.6 777.6 664.6 14.5 
5,034.0 4,558.5 9.4 4,967.8 4,525.3 8.9 5,064.6 4,611.6 8.9 
21124 1,995.9 5.9 2,114.3 2,002.6 53 2,121.9 2,029.5 4.4 
366.5 322.0 12.4 385.5 357.9 7.2 411.9 381.0 Ro 
OOOsG?” | Siyoor.2 3.8 40,760.1  39,004.0 Ae ae Ais ATS 4.0 
Weevis. 1O7aag or G:000.0 © 917,492.06 Ba 18,903.4  18,340.0 3.0 
15,387.38  14,638.9 49 16,4526 15,532.9 5.65. 17086.6> 9162480 St 
3,371.9 3,280.8 21 3,973.6 3,418.7 4.3 hon ayy 3,634.2 47 
2,816.2 2,723.6 3:3 2,683.8 2,009.6 4.6 2,608.5 2,928.5 3.1 
2,332.9 2,071.2 F412 2,938.9 2,230.3 t22 Pa CES: 2,384.0 145 
682.2 616.7 9.6 814.9 731.9 10.2 928.7 819.8 17 
228.6 207.3 9.3 243.1 213.2 (PAS) x X x 
1,265.6 1,106.8 12.6 Tail 1,134.7 13.5 1,349.9 1,162.1 13.9 
156.5 140.4 10.3 169.5 150.5 nie Xx Xx x 
2,388.8 2,186.8 8.5 2,443.1 2,211.9 9.5 2,909.3 2,262.3 9.8 
2,994.7 2,766.9 7.6 3,237.4 2,954.4 8.7 3,389.9 3,070.4 9.4 
2,059.0 1,708.2 17.0 2,373.0 20173 15.0 2797.5 Zaasl 16.6 
13,7935  11,919:7 13.65 18:371cf , 93,0769 1. .47,847.9° gel5.5523 12.9 
2,287.3 2,052.3 10.3 2,720.1 2,387.3 12.2 2,176.9 2,402.9 13.5 
9,901.2 6,920.1 30.1 = 11,048.5 7,173.4 29.6 11,405.6 8,114.3 28.9 
7,402.0 7,130.8 Orr 8,033.7 7152.8 3.0 8,904.0 8,542.6 41 
22,804.4 17,901.7 21.5 23,598.0 18,942.1 19.7 
26,029.4 19,909.1 20.0. 1 -27,659.3. 21,0839 23.8 - 
3802.3 3,131.0 748819 3673) 162 
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Table 3. 9 Payroll employment, by industry, provinces and territories, 2008 


Se NT vig EE LL 


“Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward ~ Nova ~ New ~ Quebec 
and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
number 
Industrial aggregate 
including unclassified 
businesses 14,817,695 191,013 61,069 396,080 312,732 3,378,855 
Goods producing industries 2,873,450 32,705 9,621 62,483 58,448 669,366 
Forestry, logging and support 47,615 X 13,430 
Mining, quarrying, and oil 
and gas extraction 202,225 X 13,937 
Utilities 120,145 31,116 
Construction 829,561 10,966 4,295 20,916 18,766 158,346 
Manufacturing 1,673,904 15,158 4,915 34,285 31,124 452,537 
Services-producing industries 11,734,158 155,848 50,927 329,799 250,860 2,657,289 
Trade 2,652,811 33,833 10,203 74,611 Dou LA 634,034 
Transportation and 
warehousing 691,909 8,496 2,608 ti320 16,399 155,742 
Information and cultural 
industries 326,367 3,829 8,690 5,994 65,368 
Finance and insurance 656,395 5,943 1,788 17,388 11,802 147,084 
Real estate and rental and 
leasing 251,959 742 49,066 
Professional, scientific and 
technical services 754,536 5, 1a0 1,742 13:13 9,270 162,401 
Management of companies 
and enterprises 124,844 676 466 2,218 2,600 24,861 
Administrative and support, 
waste management and 
remediation services 774,009 7,204 3,438 18,108 22,518 154,115 
Educational services 1,135,454 19,983 x 36,429 24,972 270,977 
Health care and social 
assistance 1,528,013 29,865 8,659 53,756 38,738 374,242 
Arts, entertainment and 
recreation 241,916 1,620 1,397 6,028 3,897 54,792 
Accommodation and food 
services 1,078,596 12,703 5,491 29,919 22,821 225,686 
Other services (except public 
administration) 509,590 6,225 1,998 12,357 8,692 115,878 
Public administration 1,0 007, 760 | 17,501 6,699 82, 682 29, 965 223,044 


Note: North American industry Classification on System (NAICS), 2007. Rit. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 
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yg 7 ERNST HIN TRI NE RUSTE LR EIS TE OS NR eC a TOO 


as he 7 eres - a or 5 ae ree anit oe a —— se en a ———- 
Columbia Territories 
number 
5,704,709 562,486 435,300 1,776,624 1,942,693 19,493 26,172 10,468 
1,107,296 96,613 71,852 427,693 328,656 - 1,926 5,406 1,383 
7,561 537 3,640 16,537 
28,597 X TSjo0r 111,179 18,264 
46,434 , 3,922 13,917 9,233 ; , 
273,211 25,840 25,095 161,793 126,516 960 2,222 634 
751,492 61,635 26,942 137,164 158,106 : ; : 
4 526,397 460,059 308.700 fo18.525 1,578,785 17,413 20,506 9,016 
995,417 94 257 80,069 310,676 358,690 2,925 3,093 1,290 
247,939 36,724 19,158 80,569 101,135 1,782 3310 718 
146,339 11,285 11,786 on oee 39,738 X , 
285,486 31,649 21,914 56,917 75,461 359 Xx 
100,833 7,736 6,087 35,171 38,108 
313,992 15,898 12,216 114,940 103,448 600 923 240 
50,395 S100 5,400 17,943 16,240 
351,163 22,974 12-575 81,265 99 056 293 956 345 
426,352 46,159 40,328 121,893 139,086 x 1,797 1,430 
559,234 76,813 54,051 130,796 199,317 1,003 1,030 510 
94,034 7,886 7,468 28,824 35,606 
382,763 38,464 31,835 140,129 185,335 1,647 1,460 344 
189,953 19,492 16,226 69,565 67,567 478 777 384 
382,495 46,968 " 39,623 98,516 119,998 5,990 5,407 . 2,872 
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Table 3.6 Subscribers to cable services, by type of service and technology, 


thousands 
Subscribers to basic programming 
services 7,625.9 TRAV ORE 7,616.8 7,620.2 7,790.4 7,917.3 
Subscribers to digital cable 
services 1,146.3 1,403.7 1,810.0 2,283.0 2,776.5 3,000) 
Subscribers to high speed Internet 
services by cable 1,868.8 2,363.8 2,838.3 3,381.1 3,961.7 4,534.6 
Subscribers to telephone services 
by cable ie 3 ‘- 2Alek 927.5 1,784.9 
Homes with access to cable 
services 11,379.2 11,695.8 11,908.9 12,119.7 12,411.1 12,572.9 
Homes with access to cable 
services 10,256.9 10,820.5 LA are 11,561.17 11,851.7 12,186.2 
Homes with access to high speed 
Internet services by cable 10,046.0 10,692.4 11,119.2 11,517.9 11,916.6 12,195.14 


Homes with access to telephone 
services by cable i 
Households in licenced area | 11,580.4 


Note: North American Industry Classification Sys em ( 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 353-0003. 


8371.9 10,095.1 
Bo NTC, 
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Business performance and 
ownership 


The sharp downturn seen in the last quarter 
of 2008, and the years of solid results that 
preceded it, are reflected in the data on the 
performance of companies operating 

in Canada. 

In the fourth quarter of 2008, 
corporations earned $62.4 billion in 
seasonally adjusted operating profits, 
down 19.2% from the third quarter—the 
largest quarterly decline in 16 years. 

About two-thirds of the major industry 
groups reported lower profits. Non- 
financial industries’ profits fell 17.6% 

to $46.9 billion; those of the financial 
industries declined 23.8% to $15.5 billion. 


Profits decline 

Lower profits in the fourth quarter were 
attributable to lower revenues: oil and gas 
extractors, banks and other depository 
credit intermediaries, and manufacturers 
led the decline. 


Chart 4.1 


Manufacturers’ earnings fell 20.9% to 
$9.5 billion in the fourth quarter of 2008; 
much of the decrease came from the 
petroleum and coal industry. Chemicals, 
plastics and rubber products manufacturers 
helped offset declines; their profits rose 
5.2% to $1.9 billion despite temporary 
plant shutdowns in the quarter. Retailers 
earned $4.1 billion in the final quarter 
of 2008, down 2.0% from the third quarter. 

Losses from trading in financial 
instruments caused banks to lead declines 
in the financial industries. Banking and 
other depository credit intermediaries 
earned $4.8 billion, down 26.4% from the 
third quarter. 

Despite those fourth-quarter declines, 
corporations earned $281.7 billion 
in 2008, 4.3% more than in 2007. Much 
of the growth came from oil and gas 
extraction (up 54.0% to $38.0 billion) 
and petroleum and coal manufacturers 


Operating revenue | and ope ting profits, all industries 


quarterly % hare 


sme Operating revenue 
mum ()nerating profit 


Q1 Q2 Q3 Q4 
2007 


SSRIS IONS SCE HIST SNS SSI EE IPE a SSIS LEY UE EI ENS OE IE ONS EET EO ES OD IT BOE EE EES NESE SSIS 


Q1 Q2 Q3 Q4 
2008 


Note: All industries excluding management of companies and enterprises and other funds and financial vehicles. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 187-0002. 
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(up 17.9% to $13.7 billion), because of Table 4.a 

high oil and gas prices during the first half Business bankruptcies, selected industries 

of 2008. 2007 2008 

Banking and depository credit Sanat 

intermediaries dragged down financials, Oe 
MErArKiirelosees on All industries 6,293 6,164 

Ne tara ie Construction 1,091 1,073 

investments, loans and other assets more Retail trade 895 837 

than doubled in 2008. Banks posted profits Finance and insurance - 102 


esomtinoualion and food services 734 739 


LOO 


LLL 


of $22.4 billion, down 20.2% from 2007. 
Suueee Office of the Superintendent of Ee iaas 

Canada and Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 
Corporate income taxes 177-0001. 


were higher in 2007 
Corporations paid $55.7 billion in taxes 
in 2007; $37.9 billion to the federal 
government, and $17.8 billion to 
provincial governments. 
The finance and insurance industries 
paid $13.8 billion in income taxes, up 
5% from 2006. The banking and other 
depository credit intermediation industries 
accounted for $5.5 billion of that total. 
Non-financial industries paid 
$41.9 billion in income tax in 2007, 
down 2.4% from the previous year. 


Chart 4.2 
Operating profits, all industries 


SES ULE TONE DEI LOBE RENE ELL OI EEL LEELA I LONER 
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Note: All industries excluding management of companies and enterprises and other funds and financial vehicles. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 187-0002. 
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Foreign firms in Canada: 
recent trends 


Of the nearly 1.3 million corporations 
doing business in Canada in 2006, less 
than 1% were foreign-controlled—a 
proportion that has changed little over 
time. However, in 2006, foreign-controlled 
firms accounted for about 30% of 
operating revenue and 27% of operating 
profits, or $78.4 billion. 

The United States continued to be the 
most common country of origin of foreign- 
controlled enterprises operating in Canada. 
In 2006, U.S.-based firms controlled 54% 
of all assets held by foreign-based firms; 
British firms controlled 13%; Netherlands 
firms, 7%, German firms, 6%; French firms, 
4%; and Japanese firms, 4%. 

Foreign control is more prevalent in the 
non-financial industries than in the finance 
and insurance industries. In the non- 
financial industries, 26% of assets were 


Unincorporated firms 


The unincorporated sector comprises 
self-employed owners of farms, businesses 
or professional practices that are not 
corporate legal entities. In 2002, they 
accounted for about 10% of the gross 
domestic product generated by the 
business sector. 

Entrepreneurs create unincorporated 
enterprises for many reasons: they 
might desire the independence of self- 
employment, or they might be pushed into 
it by a lack of jobs. It’s the model of choice 
for many physicians, lawyers and other 
professionals. 

The Labour Force Survey counted 
2.6 million self-employed Canadians in 
2008, 15,000 more than in 2007. About 
65% of self-employed people were men; 
35% were women. About 72% worked 
in services, and 28% in goods-producing 
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Chart 4.3 
Foreign-controlled enterprises, 2006 


se a ae : GOEL ESE LLL ELI ML LON EOE SERENE CLL LED LER EL LL, 


United States} 
United Kingdom | 
Netherlands |_| 


Germany 
Japan | | 

France 

Other countries | 


Oy) aU eeee a0 AO) GSU cne 


% Of foreign assets 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 179-0004. 


under foreign control in 2006, compared 
with 16% in the finance and insurance 
industries. This gap is largely the result 
of regulations governing foreign control 
in the finance and insurance industries, 
particularly in banking. 


Chart 4.4 
Self-employed workers 


thousands 
1,800 
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1,400 
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1,000 
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mm 1998 
m@ 2008 


Self-employed Self-employed 
incorporated unincorporated 


Note: Includes workers with paid and non-paid help. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0012. 


industries. Less than 10% of self-employed 
businesses used paid help, and less than 
1% used unpaid family help. 
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Table 4. 1 Businesses, by province and territory, 1995 to 2005 


“Canada Newfoundland. a ‘Prince Edward ah : ~ Nova New 
and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
thousands 

1995 961.4 21.6 7.6 32.0 27.8 
1996 963.0 20.4 ips 31.4 ATS 
1997 983.9 20.4 7.6 32.1 27.6 
1998 1004.0 20.4 ta 32.4 28.2 
1999 1016.1 20.2 (ha 32.9 28.3 
2000 1019.8 19.8 7.3 O22 27.8 
2001 1031.0 19.8 fi2 S20 27.8 
2002 1042.2 19.5 F.2 31.9 27.6 
2003 1056.9 19.8 7.1 31.9 2013 
2004 1090.5 20.3 44 32.4 Zien 


2005 _ 120.8 20.4 ‘ 70 | | 32.4 28.0 


OEE. LEONI 


Notes: A sae may evict in more ean one Onicuaee andl iigciore Atm coun a the Beane my at a navn eels may vary. 
Counts include both business sector firms and non-business sector firms. 

1. Includes data for Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program, 1991 to 2005. 
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7 — Sen Cue cae THE saadiiadin eres siniiniieati — 
Columbia 
thousands 

221.9 303.5 39.0 40.7 112.4 148.9 = Pf 
Pi 303.5 90.7 40.9 114.4 150.6 3:8 
228.0 311.0 36.1 41.6 121.1 154.6 3.8 
231.3 319.7 30.7 41.2 "126.6 156.0 3.8 
233.3 326.7 36.8 40.8 129.5 156.1 3.8 
232.8 331.6 36.1 40.1 132.4 1557, 4.0 
232.3 Sore 36.4 40.0 34 156.9 4.1 
232.6 342.7 36.8 39.9 140.6 159.2 4.2 
233.6 349.7 36.8 39.8 144.2 162.4 43 
237.4 363.3 37.6 40.0 150.0 170.2 45 

38.3 40.1 157.8 177.9 46 
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Table 4.2 Bankruptcies, by province and territory, 2004 to 2008 

ial eieihdiieas cialemmemsennainiiie or cree — oe — 

number 

Canada 8,118 7,517 6,742 6,293 6,164 
Newfoundland and Labrador 56 56 45 52 39 
Prince Edward Island 39 42 41 32 14 
Nova Scotia 255 276 241 206 162 
New Brunswick 207 204 193 150 196 
Quebec 1,958 1,709 1,832 2,034 2,157 
Ontario 2,000 2,/15 2,668 2,586 2,437 
Manitoba 178 149 160 102 103 
Saskatchewan 368 373 302 204 150 
Alberta 1,565 1,195 665 449 447 
British Columbia 921 786 587 470 454 
Yukon 4 5 3 3 4 
Northwest Territories 9 6 5 2 1 
Nunavut nanos 1 1 0 2 0 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS) 


Sources: Office of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy Canada and Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 177-0001. 
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Table 4. 3 Bankruptcies by industry, 2004 to 2008 


2004 “2005 2006 =—Ssi«2007,—t'—(‘<i«é‘«C:*«SB 
number 

All industries 8,118 7,517 6,742 6,293 6,164 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 412 401 Suey 294 277 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 66 53 35 27 31 
Utilities 12 9 14 6 i 
Construction 1,342 13iee 1152 1,091 1,073 
Manufacturing 740 698 570 588 626 
Wholesale trade 390 338 322 3Ae 296 
Retail trade 1,201 1,096 987 895 837 
Transportation and warehousing 804 693 640 607 652 
Information and cultural industries 140 114 136 92 101 
Finance and insurance 118 101 80 87 102 
Real estate and rental and leasing 174 166 149 158 Inge 
Professional, scientific and technical services Dio 424 429 402 372 
Management of companies and enterprises 39 39 39 36 31 
Administrative and support, waste management 
and remediation services 331 341 326 270 256 
Educational services 31 DF 60 md 39 
Health care and social assistance 136 115 74 74 fz 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 172 155 156 144 116 
Accommodation and food services 929 833 765 734 739 
Other services (except public administration) 542 565 440 430 394 


Public administration 6 5 11 8 11 


SEE WCE LINEMEN LEE EEE STN LADLE LE LLL 


Note: North Amiatiean fdlestey Classification Aes (NAICS), 2002. 
Sources: Office of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy Canada and Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 177-0007. 
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Table 4.4 Busi 


nesses, by firm size, 1985 to 2005 


wT oe a mae selec re mT , eno 

businesses employees employees employees and over 

thousands 

1985 810.2 759.3 42.7 6.5 1.7 
1986 835.6 781.5 45.3 7.0 1.8 
1987 866.3 808.6 48.6 7) 1.8 
1988 889.8 829.7 50.8 Tee 1.9 
1989 908.8 848.7 50.7 1p 1.9 
1990 918.0 858.2 50.4 (5 1.9 
1991 906.7 842.8 53.4 8.4 QA 
1992 907.2 845.5 51.8 7.9 2.0 
1993 909.7 847.2 525 8.0 2.0 
1994 917.3 853.5 53:8 8.4 2.1 
1995 922.2 856.5 54.9 8.7 2a 
1996 924.1 857.2 56.0 8.8 22, 
1997 943.5 874.2 57.9 9.2 Qua 
1998 956.3 885.3 59.2 9.5 aus 
1999 968.4 896.8 59.5 9.8 Pa: 
2000 978.8 904.3 61.8 10.3 2.4 
2001 988.9 912.1 63.5 10.8 25 
2002 999.3 920.4 65.4 11.0 2.5 
2003 1,013.3 933.3 66.4 ta 25 
2004 1,045.0 964.4 66.7 11.3 25 
2005 CaO 993.5 67.4 AS 2.6 


Notes: Data prior to 


Counts include both business sector firms and non-business sector firms. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program, 1991 to 2005. 
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Table 4.5 Baden operating in Canada, summary statistics, by country of 


control, 2 2002 D2 to 20 2006 


IDE EE ESB EBS B SET IEE ER EN RE <8 REET BRE ES I HR REO SAE RE GSES NER NAR ETN 


2004 2005 2006 
$ millions 
Canadian- and foreign-controlled corporations 
Assets 4 378,310 4,592,361 5,014,443 5,267,565 5,789,970 
Operating revenue 2,435,923 2517,501 2,688,160 2,855,998 3,021,925 
Operating profit 170,488 189,549 224,185 256,042 287,834 
% Change from previous year 
Assets 42 49 9.2 5.0 9.9 
Operating revenue 1.4 3.3 6.8 6.2 5.8 
Operating profit at2 12 18.3 14.2 12.4 
$ millions 
Canadian-controlled corporations 
Assets 3,474,374 3,651,394 3,999,082 4,209,459 4,565,427 
Operating revenue 1,737,962 1,780,852 1,894,500 2,008,547 2:ht5e%52 
Operating profit 122,260 135,913 158,644 182,659 209,465 
Private corporations 
Assets 3,122,247 3,298,816 3,638,550 3,850,715 4,185,380 
Operating revenue 1,651,698 1,691,687 1,787,787 1,896,696 1,996,454 
Operating profit 96,421 108,524 130,589 152,178 177,675 
Government business corporations 
Assets 352,127 352,578 360,531 358,744 380,046 
Operating revenue 86,264 89,165 106,713 111,851 119,298 
Operating profit 25,839 27,389 28,056 30,481 31,790 
Foreign-controlled corporations 
Assets 903,935 940,966 1,015,361 1,058,107 1,224,543 
Operating revenue 697,960 736,649 793,660 847,451 906,173 
Operating profit 48,227 53,636 65,541 73,382 78,369 
United States corporations 
Assets 549,406 552,304 593,293 609,066 665,983 
Operating revenue 445,054 454,146 489,905 522,825 531,617 
Operating profit 30,567 34,321 41,862 46,572 41,421 
European Union corporations 
Assets 264,782 285,920 o2U,010 Solel & 385,081 
Operating revenue 163,212 186,057 199,512 212,078 240,831 
Operating profit 12,670 13,620 17,255 18,816 23,048 
Other foreign corporations 
Assets 89,747 102,742 107555 111,264 173,480 
peeaung revenue 89,695 96,446 104,243 112,549 133,726 


Note: ‘North american cee Gassicnien Sean (NAICS), 2007, 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 179-0004. 
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Table 4.6 Operating revenue, by industry, 1992 to 2008 


Doe 8 


1997 


$ millions 
All industries! 1,292,263 1,367,380 1,483,080 1,577,326 1,679,437 1,794,991 1,831,780 
Total, non-financial industries2 1,132,719 1,208,252 1,322,397 1,401,572 1,497,030 1,607,525 1 645,645 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
hunting 20,076 22,914 24,378 22,504 22,000 28,144 23,/44 
Oil and gas extraction and support 
activities 25,066 27,444 32,084 35,129 44,574 47,351 44,444 
Mining and quarrying (except oil 
and gas) 8,992 8,827 11,451 12,054 13,586 15,098 14,505 
Utilities 13,778 13,498 17,430 16,997 16,234 23,209 26,929 
Construction 104,733 101,232 104,744 90,365 94,491 96,842 106,084 
Manufacturing 323,236 350,814 398,678 462,778 485,106 517,491 535,503 
Wholesale trade 195,420 210,029 229,742 245,969 263,005 280,569 288,115 
Retail trade 913,739 222011 229806 237,728 251,484 270,364 260,104 
Transportation and warehousing Sowa 62,061 64,875 66,817 73,189 74,148 78,361 
Information and cultural industries 29,900 32,108 36,128 39,262 43,439 48,652 54,371 
Real estate and rental and leasing 31,345 33,609 35,706 Letts 74 37,476 37,564 ohioel 
Professional, scientific and technical 
services 32,405 35,716 40,357 39,693 46,652 53,206 55,015 
Administrative and support, waste 
management and remediation 
services 22,423 25,914 30,357 28,398 32,089 Stone (i) 34,433 
Educational, health care and social 
assistance services 10,999 12,320 13,586 13,629 14,687 16,350 17,839 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 4,381 4,756 5,163 5,068 5170 5,594 6,024 
Accommodation and food services 27,303 28,915 30,283 31,319 32,395 36,193 38,752 
Repair, maintenance and personal 
services 15,202 16,084 17,634 18,505 20,890 23565 24,092 
Total, finance and insurance 
industries (excluding other funds and 
financial vehicles) 159,545 159,128 160,683 175,755 182,407 187,466 186,135 
Depository credit intermediation 66,266 61,488 62,013 Ulllegete 72,695 72,591 $8,202 
Activities related to credit 
intermediation 2,382 2,286 Bois 2,630 2,091 2,469 2,507 
Non-depository credit 
intermediation 9,143 10,817 8,875 9,623 10,222 10,925 11,518 
Securities, commodity contracts, 
and other financial investments and 
related activities 26,063 28,422 31403 29,133 32,951 36,253 29,765 
Insurance carriers and related 
activities 55,692 56,113 56,375 63,039 63,950 64,128 


65,231 


SLL SII PT NN 


Notes: Non-pension funds are excluded from totals because they are largely unincorporated and, therefore, are nota 
reflection of incorporated business financial position and performance. In addition, these entities are excluded from the 
corporate sector within the Canadian System of National Accounts. 
North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 


1. Excludes management of companies and enterprises and other funds and financial vehicles. 


2. Excludes management of companies and enterprises. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 187-0001. 
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Business performance and ownership 


$ millions 

1,936,379 2,199,690 2,304,118 2,333,286 2,417,617 2,570,770 2,731,901 2,893,491 3,027,616 3,185,145 
1,741,764 1,984,070 2,084,864 2,125,319 2,195,320 2,336,161 2,478,681 2,604,945 2,711,950 2,878,663 
24,487 33,187 35,986 37,056 38,551 39,841 41,702 42,873 45,665 43,929 
49,482 82,953 97,767 99,868 108,906 117,623 139,054 155,345 © 169328 210,320 
17,806 18,672 18,932 19,127 18,588 22,348 22,524 33,667 34,400 40,508 
30,734 50,682 67,747 47,707 52,198 56,682 62,359 65,801 63,752 69,977 
101,660 120,632 130,332 '139,612 150,167 161,265 177,634 197,415 218,036 240,689 
587,901 649,238 642,674 651,800 657,546 701,237 720,710 713,505 707,656 719,305 
302,129 * 338,709 ~~ 355,382 356,771 366,198 394,181 422557 452912 467,567" 498/041 
268,008 283,545 308,199 337,202 . 349,677 361,055 380,562 393,934 417,777 440,522 
79,668 85,808 89,245 88,495 89,703; ~ 103,029° 112;129 (915;8449 125272988865 
58,590 64,392 69,572 69,940 71,629 70,343 76,402 82,897 85,653 91,309 
38,839 48,220 44,876 48,447 51,564 55,003 55,524 61,570 66,934 68,703 
58,533 72,750 75,440 76,631 79,271 84,213 86,925 98,942 108,305 110,246 
37,212 39,731 48,343 47,556 50,799 54,542 60,810 64,226 68,529 70,558 
17,860 19,189 20,823 22,250 25,468 26,645 29,145 31,687 34,972 35,920 
5,788 8,007 8,967 9,686 10,584 10,684 10,436 11,550 11,409 11,565 
38,408 43,305 46,072 48,530 49,498 50,942 52,488 54,738 ey Oe ts 59,579 
24,660 25,059 24,505 24,637 24,976 26,525 27,719 28,540 29,420 28,622 
194,615 215,619 219,252 207,966 222,297 234610 253,221 288544 315,667 306,483 
80,637 89,499 89,132 77,651 81,060 82,649 91,549 106,624 122,611 121,894 
3,069 3,091 3,003 2,455 2,/65 2,944 3,505 4,732 4,972 4,709 
13,224 13,456 13,707 14,612 15,121 16,290 19,273 22,230 24,605 26,039 
32,362 40,236 40,159 35,462 38,216 42,995 48,801 56,352 62,161 Of 151 
g5.920 69.998 73251 77,789 85,195 __89792_ 90.092 _98,606 101,320 _ 96,092 
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Table 4. U Operating profit or loss, by industry, 1992 to 2008 


4992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
$ millions 
All industries! 55,407 65,610 90,591 98,961 107,511 118,111 112,121 
Total, non-financial industries? 38,664 45,080 68,481 72:5260m, PO 1S ae. 167195 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 761 977 1,293 818 1,080 185 1,130 
Oil and gas extraction and support activities 2,429 3,612 4,543 3,826 8,537 7,091 827 
Mining and quarrying? 201 es) 710 896 832 925 435 
Utilities 1,693 1,759 1,974 2,051 2,072 2,039 1,984 
Construction 4,901 2,423 7,194 2,892 4,325 3,193 5,458 
Manufacturing 8,674 14, 12% 225,081 39, 195.5 = 83,724.98 37,601 35,985 
Wholesale trade 2jO3n 2,632 4,172 3,905 4,232 4,746 5,180 
Retail trade 4,516 5,218 6,786 3,929 3,350 3,825 4,440 
Transportation and warehousing 1,044 1,745 2,297 4,261 4,920 6,033 5,218 
Information and cultural industries 5,162 4,847 5,061 4,782 5,994 6,783 6,960 
Real estate and rental and leasing 4013 4,541 5,188 3,262 3,981 3,605 3,885 
Professional, scientific and technical services 383 500 756 1,380 1,509 1,502 1,980 
Administrative and support, waste 
management and remediation services 92 127 187 743 918 1,240 1,081 
Educational, health care and social 
assistance services 996 1,254 1,332 590 735 Oo2 1,093 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 78 130 233 Ze 49 137 214 
Accommodation and food services 1,139 758 1,159 -89 -274 -438 1,601 
Repair, maintenance and personal services 302 356 516 466 529 666 has 
Total, finance and insurance industries* 16,743 20,530 Paes 26,432 31,394 37,391 33,922 
Depository credit intermediation 1,637 4,552 6,660 9,966 13,011 17,078 16,018 
Activities related to credit intermediation 364 381 380 381 370 391 406 
Non-depository credit intermediation 2,977 2,842 2,134 2,179 2,996 2,908 2,879 


Securities, commodity contracts, and other 
financial investments and related activities 9,204 9,396 9,045 7,789 8,395 9,573 9,268 


Insurance carriers and related activities 2, 561 3, 359 3,292 5,520 6,623 7,442 5953 
Note: North American Industry Classification scm (NAICS), 2007. 

1. Excludes management of companies and enterprises and other funds and financial vehicles. 

2. Excludes management of companies and enterprises. 

3. Excludes oil and gas. 

4. Excludes other funds and financial vehicles. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 187-0001. 
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2007 2008 
$ millions 

133,714 165,152 143,127 145,904 162,108 195,194 225,143 257,473 270,115 281,688 
99,335 127,065 106,467 112,767 118,743 141,350 163,967 184,278 187,303 207,104 
395 2,365 2,089 2,139 1,406 2,098 2,078 3,015 3,793 3,060 
4,858 19,126 19,567 14,686 21,137 20,407 29,856 29,191 24,697 38,037 
1,295 2,304 1,537 1,676 2,205 3,328 4,031 7,823 7,187 9,777 
2,028 2,233 2,917 2,904 3,320 4,333 3,204 3,886 4,293 4,819 
3,615 3,407 4,315 5,063 9,082 6,512 8,417 11,395 13,727 14,686 
46,185 92,381 35,667 38,061 33,075 45,079 44,306 46,128 44,436 43,644 
8,530 9,437 9,906 10,187 11,002 14,086 14,790 17,496 17,691 16,808 
7,428 7,044 6,989 8,302 9,276 9,884 11,402 13,436 14,048 16,372 
5,060 4,789 4,167 6,462 5,741 7,610 10,007 11,230 11,434 ~—- 11,848 
6,403 7,615 5,051 Syd22 8,125 6,340 10,765 11,785 13,358 14,456 
6,109 8,876 7,031 9,068 8,923 9,035 9,459 10,553 11,898 12,456 
1,165 1,050 796 1,322 1,866 3,304 4,125 5,026 6,213 6,271 
Weld 1,636 1,558 1,659 2,002 21249 2,954 3,379 3,821 3,728 
1,594 1,707 2,039 2,209 2,986 3,960 4,019 4,368 5,193 9,965 
118 428 208 329 290 400 335 933 600 “15 
1,841 1,503 1,510 1,983 1,484 1,983 2,330 3,217 3,136 3,157 
1,057 1,111 623 1,144 861 1,176 1,391 1,815 1,778 1,710 
34,377 38,086 36,659 33,137 43,364 93,843 61,174 73,195 82,812 74,584 
15,205 15,503 14,428 11,466 18,039 21,061 23,233 26,091 30,444 25,627 
380 408 460 357 353 245 522 879 1,001 691 
3,/57 4,198 5,321 5,822 6,067 6,554 7,612 8,819 10,180 10,303 
9,598 Wescke 11,457 9,778 9,954 13,909 17,705 22,691 26,449 22,739 
5,436 5,/07 4,994 9,/12 8,952 12,075 12,103 14,716 14,740 15,223 
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Table 4.8 Business credit, select 


(cesar a a YS 


picaecoae ta RE 


urces, 2004 to 2008 


~ 2004 2008 
annual average ($ millions) 
All business credit 933,319 988,901 1,048,775 1,119,745 1,185,835 
Short-term business credit 252,218 267,399 298,562 340,602 378,954 
Business loans 
Chartered banks 125,688 13547 57. 147,619 166,498 185,035 
Other institutions 27,032 29,841 33,082 35,948 41,370 
Chartered bank foreign currency 
loans to residents 18,064 17,870 20,054 23,298 31,436 
Bankers’ acceptances 35,929 37,878 48,362 60,433 66,907 
Adjustment to short-term business 
credit -1,322 -1,634 -1,121 -1,089 -1,092 
Long-term business credit 681,100 721,502 750,214 779,143 806,880 
Non-residential mortgages 
Chartered banks 17,731 18,621 19,629 20,478 Zoro 
Trust and mortgage loan 
companies 668 1,039 eto 1,780 2,458 
Credit unions and ca/sses 
populaires 12,263 13,785 15,856 17,803 18,532 
Life insurance companies 26,178 27,499 28,242 28,340 29,169 
Leasing receivables 
Chartered banks 5,070 5,000 6,384 7,011 7,872 
Trust and mortgage loan 
companies ae) 46 58 60 70 
Other business credit 
Bonds and debentures 248,337 258,374 295,158 262,478 274,277 
__Equity and other aslo 278,779 | 289,167 293,561 302,184 321,637 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 176-0023. 
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Children and youth 


Canada is a comparatively young country 
with proportionally fewer seniors and more 
young people in its population than many 
other developed countries. 

In 2005, 24% of Canada’s population 
was under age 20. That compares with 
19% in Japan, 21% in 15 European 
countries and 28% in the United States. By 
contrast, 40% of the Mexican population 
was under age 20. 

Still, our population is aging as the 
share of younger people has fallen over the 
past three decades. This trend is expected 
to continue over the next 50 years. In 
2006, 31% of the population was under 25 
compared with 48% in 1971. 

A sign of the demographic shift is that, 
for the first time ever, the 2006 Census 
counted more census families comprised 
of couples without children aged 24 and 
younger present in the home (43%) than 
with children (41%). 


Chart 5.1 
Population aged 24 and younger 


On July 1, 2008, Canada had 10.2 
million people aged 24 and younger. 
Of those, 5.6 million were under 15, 
2.3 million were aged 15 to 19 and 
2.3 million were aged 20 to 24. 

Many women have delayed child- 
bearing, so a growing proportion of 
young children (aged 4 and younger) has 
a mother in her forties. In 2001, 7.8% of 
young children had a mother who was in 
her forties; this rose to 9.4% by 2006. 


Health status 

Fewer infants are dying from illnesses and 

fewer children are growing up in low- 

income families. Most are reaching their 

teens in good or excellent health. 
Asthma, one of the most common 

chronic conditions among children, is 

on the rise. By 2000/2001, 13% of kids 

aged 11 and younger were diagnosed 

with asthma, up from 11% in 1994. The 


SEACH BPE SIN EEE RE SS BASS HS HENS SI SSS SES SEINE ES CLG EES NSIS ES SEER SERS SONS ENR 


millions 
2.4 = = «=» (to 4 years 
ome 5 (0 9 years 
23 ws = () 0 14 years 
oe = = 15 to 19 years ose 
-_ 
20 to 24 years 
oe. y _ 
el 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
ey 
1.6 
1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 2004 2006 2008 
Note: Population as of July 1. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001. 
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proportion with high-severity symptoms 
dropped from 41% to 36%. Childhood 
rates are highest in the Atlantic provinces 
and in homes with smokers. 

The prevalence of obesity and being 
overweight doubled to 26% of children 
aged 14 and younger in 2006, up from 
13% in 1977/1978. Children living in the 
lowest income neighbourhoods have the 
greatest likelihood of being overweight or 
obese. Children in rural areas weigh more 
than those in urban areas; however, unlike 
the impact of low income, this rural-urban 
disparity does not increase with age. 


Participation in sports down 

In 2005, 51% of kids aged 5 to 14 took 
part in organized sports in the previous 

12 months, down from 57% in 1992. 
Soccer was the most popular sport for 
both boys and girls in 2005, replacing 
swimming, which was the most popular 

in 1992. Sports participation increases 
with household income and the education 
levels of parents. 


Chart 5.2 
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Both sexes Boys 


Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 1992 and 2005. 
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Table 5.a 
Population, by age and sex, 2008 

a meme gp re 

number 

0 to 24 5,201,998 4,935,719 
0 to 4 years 920,055 870,570 
5 to 9 years 921,717 871,557 
10 to 14 years 1,031,282 982,483 
15 to 19 years 1,156,335 1,099,390 
20 to 24 years 1,172,609 Att 719 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001. 


Children’s participation in organized 
extracurricular activities is associated with 
positive social behaviours over both the 
short and long term. It is also linked to’ 
fewer school dropouts and lower rates of 
emotional and behavioural disorders. 

In 2006, 200,000 families were caring 
for a child with disabilities. The parents of 
three out of five children who had some 
form of activity limitation said their job was 
affected by their child’s condition. More 
than one-third of parents were working 
fewer hours, while another third had 
adjusted their work hours to cope. 


egularly participate in organized sports 


BH 1992 
M 2005 


Both Sexes, 
11 to 14 years 


Both sexes, 


Girls 5 to 10 years 


Kids of older moms 


Do children experience consequences 
when women delay motherhood until age 
35 or older? 

Health-wise, first-born children of older 
mothers are similar to children of mothers 
aged 25 to 29. They also reach certain 
developmental milestones at about the 
same time and they have similar average 
scores in cognitive development, physical 
aggression, emotional disorder and anxiety, 
and hyperactivity and inattention. 

However, children of older mothers 
are more likely to be late to first sit up 
by themselves, to score lower on the 
Motor and Social Development Scale at 
ages 2 to 3, and to have lower positive 
behaviour scores at ages 4 to 5. 

About 40% of children of older mothers 
are delivered by caesarean, almost twice 
the proportion of children of mothers 
aged 25 to 29 (23%). Of children of older 


LDL 


Teen sexual behaviour 


Teens are delaying intercourse and some 
are more likely to use condoms than in the 
past. Girls account for the changes. 

The number of young women aged 
15 to 19 who have had intercourse at 
least once fell from 51% in 1996/1997 
to 43% in 2005. Young men remained 
steady at 43%. The female rate of condom 
use increased from 65% in 2003 to 70% 
in 2005, while the male rates remained 
unchanged at 80%. 

The proportion who had intercourse 
before age 15 also declined, from 12% to 
8%. One in three 15- to 17-year-olds 
has had intercourse, compared with two in 
three 18- to 19-year-olds. 

Quebec teenagers are sexually active 
at younger ages. In 2005, 58% of Quebec 
teenagers aged 15 to 19 reported having 


Ss. 
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Chart 5.3 
First births by age of mother 
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% of first births 
50 


40 


30 


20 


10 


0 


1987 1990 1993 1996 1999 2002 2005 
wwe Under 25 omen = 95 to 29 


ii ' 30 to 34 = — 39 and older 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-599-M. 


mothers, 17% are born pre-term, compared 
with 11% in the younger group. 

Children of older mothers are more 
likely to have been breastfed for more 
than six months: 43% versus 26% in the 
younger group. 


Chart 5.4 

Fifteen- to nineteen-year-olds who had 
sexual intercourse at least once, by province, 
2005 


Canada 
NLL. 
P.E.|. eee 
\S. 
N.B. Eee 

Qu. R= 
Man. 
Sask. fo 
Alta. eres 
B.C. Eas 


0 20 40 60 80 
% 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-X. 
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sexual intercourse, compared with 43% of 
teens living outside of Quebec. 
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Table Q. 1 Children and youth, by age group, selected years from 1973 to 2008 


number % number % number % 
Both sexes, less than 25 years 10,544,051 46.9 10,516,565 43.9 10,221,482 40.3 
Less than 1 year 341,600 1.5 855,407 a es 3/0098 wai. 
1 to 4 years 1,446,566 6.4 {ALL Oe sea 1,468,806 5.8 
5 to 9 years 2,082,997 9.3 1,856,999 7.7 taf GS Sade a eh | 
10 to 14 years 2,368,189 10.5 2,129,776 8.9 1,890,6209. fp 
15 to 19 years 2,272,006 10.1 2,423,548 10.1 2,191,088 8.6 
20 to 24 years 2,032,693 9.0 2,000,007 9.8 2 200 a9 
Males, less than 25 years 5,372,733 23.9 5,361,336 22.4 5,228,613 20.6 
Less than 1 year 175,72 ern 182,358 0.8 190,270 08 
1 to 4 years 740,914 3.3 125,005 23.0 £53.415) 133.0 
5 to 9 years 1,065,372: °° 4.7 953,510 4.0 918,756 3.6 
10 to 14 years 1,210,738 5.4 1,090,445 4.6 970,865 3.8 
15 to 19 years 1,155,890 5.1 1,233,960 5.1 1,123,436 4.4 
20 to 24 years 1,024,047 46 Liieeoon tag Henle ON 
Females, less than 25 years 5,171,318 23.0 5,155,229 21.5 4,992,869 19.7 
Less than 1 year 165,828 0.7 173,049 0.7 179;839' 9° C7 
1 to 4 years 705,652 © 3.1 688,675 2.9 TAS SOT ACY 2:6 
5 to 9 years 1,017,625 4.5 903,489 3.8 874,791 3.4 
10 to 14 years 16157,451405A 1,039,331 4.3 919,762 3.6 
15 to 19 years 17116,196, 25:0 1,189,588 5.0 1,067,652 4.2 
20 to 24 years 1,008, 646 4.5 1,161,097 48 1,235,434 4.9 


GORA AML SONNY EE YEE LOE Mi LTTE UIE UIE LYLE EMER EOMER RE 


Note: Percentage of the total population of Canada. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001. 
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1988 


Children and youth 


7003 NLL ALC 


2008 
number % number % number % number % number % 
9,775,732 36.5 9,903,650 34.5 10,023,700 33.2 10,098,745 31.9 10,137,717 30.4 
368,509 1.4 392,149 1.4 344,912 1.1 990;226 = TU 363,455 1.1 
1,499,886 5.6 1,621,516 | 25 Poet Ag” tod 1,378,203 44 1,427,170 43 
Oso010 7.0 1,954,420 6.8 2,059,813 6.8 1,947,436 6.2 1,793,274 5.4 
1,831,393 6.8 1,957,969 6.8 2,026,544 6.7 2,139,861 6.8 2,013,765 6.0 
1,944,994 7.3 Ases100 Our 2,052,582 6.8 2,128,568 6.7 2200125 6.8 
2,295,935 8.4 2,045,459 = 7.1 Z0lz.f too Ost 2,174,451 6.9 2,284,328 6.9 
5,007,108 18.7 5,071,242 17.7 5,136,490 17.0 5,174,491 16.4 5,201,998 15.6 
188,448 0.7 201,468 0.7 176,303 0.6 169,370 0.5 186,426 0.6 
768,149 2.9 830,145 2.9 782,963 2.6 705,994 2.2 733,629 Ze 
963,081 3.6 1,001,05T + 3:5 1,054,691 3.5 996,782 3.2 921,717 2.8 
938,076 3.5 1,005,057) “35 1,040,078 3.4 1,096,188 3.5 1,031,282 ae 
O97-67( "3.7 992.1281, |. 30 1054922" "3:5 1,094,873 3.5 1,156,335 3.0 
1o1o © 64.3 1,041,399 3.6 11027 535734 Titt264 93.4 1,172,609 a0 
4,768,624 17.8 4,832,408 16.8 4,887,210 16.2 4,924,254 15.6 4,935,719 14.8 
180,061 0.7 190,681 0.7 168,609 0.6 160,856 0.5 177,029 0.5 
foliar ‘2:4 791,373 28 744,168 2.5 672,209 2.1 693,541 2.1 
911,934 34 953,369 111. \Si3 1,005,122" 7 o.3 950,654 3.0 S71 00r 2.6 
Beotol? | .did 952,918") “138 986,466 3.3 1,043,673 3.3 982,483 2.9 
BAP SIT V3.0 940,007 3.3 997,660 3.3 1083699 3a3 1,099,390 “fol 
1,104,258 4.1 1,004,060 3.5 985,185" 3.3 1,063,167 3.4 me 1,111,719 3.3 
57 
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Table . é Children and youth, by age group and by province and territory, 2008 


‘Canada “Newfoundland r Prince Edward | Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
and Labrador Island 
% 

Both sexes, less than 25 years 30.4 27.6 30.7 28.5 28.2 
Less than 1 year 1.1 0.9 1.0 0.9 0.9 
1 to 4 years 4.3 3.7 3.9 ow) 3.8 
5 to 9 years 5.4 5.0 5.4 4.9 5.1 
10 to 14 years 6.0 5 6.4 BT Bal 
15 to 19 years 6.8 6.5 7.4 ard 6.5 
20 to 24 years 6.9 6.1 6.6 6.6 6.2 
Males, less than 25 years 15.6 14.1 15.7 14.4 14.5 
Less than 1 year 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
1 to 4 years 2.2 1.9 2.0 1.9 1.9 
5 to 9 years 2.8 2:5 2.8 2.0 -ueee6 
10 to 14 years 3.1 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.0 
15 to 19 years 3.5 3.3 a 3.4 3.3 
20 to 24 years 35 Saf 3.3 3.0 3i2 
Females, less than 25 years 14.8 13.5 15.0 14.1 13.7 
Less than 1 year 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.5 
1 to 4 years 2A 1.8 1.9 1:8 1.8 
5 to 9 years 2.6 2.4 2.0 2.4 2.4 
10 to 14 years 2.9 Dh 3 2.8 2.8 
15 to 19 years 3.3 oul 3.6 he <4 
20 to to 24 years 3. 3 3. 3 es, 3.0 


Note: Percentage of the total af of cada the | province or the eitony 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001. 
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‘Manitoba Saskatchewan 


Quebec : Ontario , “Alberta 4 


Children and youth 


Northwest | Nunavut 
Columbia Territories 
% 

28.6 30.9 33.4 33.8 33.2 29.1 31.4 39.0 52.1 
1.1 ial Jee ied 13 1.0 eA 1.6 2.4 
41 44 4.8 49 49 3.9 45 6.2 8.9 
5.0 5.6 6.2 6.1 5.8 -5.0 a 7.0 10.8 
5.8 6.2 6.8 6.7 6.2 Bf. 6.1 ia 10.8 
6.5 6.9 7.4 7.6 6.9 6.6 7.0 8.8 10.2 
6.3 6.9 7.0 Tes 8.0 6.9 rey 8.0 9.1 

14.7 15.8 17.1 17.4 17.2 15.0 16.2 20.2 26.6 
0.6 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.5 0.6 0.9 112 
oat 27 25 Zo 25 2.0 2.4 Sas 4.4 
as 2.8 oe 3.1 3.0 2.6 2.9 3.4 5.6 
3.0 oe = Hts) 3.4 oz 3.0 3.0 3.8 5.4 
oa 3:5 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.8 4.6 5.4 
fe aD 3.6 or, 42 3.6 3.0 43 46 

14.0 15.1 16.3 16.5 16.0 14.1 15.2 18.8 25.6 
0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.7 1:3 
2.0 2.1 ANS 2.4 2.4 1.9 2a 2.9 4.4 
2.4 ahh 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.4 2.8 cers 5.1 
2.8 3.0 30 33 3.0 2.8 ol oun 5.4 

oe 4.2 4.9 
20 Suh 45 
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Table 5. 3 Children and youth, by age group and family structure, 2006 


“Total children itt ‘Family structure 
and youth 
Couple Lone-parent Not in census 
families families families 
number 

0 to 4 years 1,765,440 1,469,870 295,470 100 
5 to 9 years 1,819,890 1,432,120 387,510 260 
10 to 14 years! 2,075,250 1,578,080 495,820 1,350 
15 to 19 years! 2,273,730 1,574,040 521,170 178,520 
20 to 24 years! 1, 490, 670 886,320 174,290 430,060 


1. Excludes those who are parents. _— 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0010. 


Table 5.4 Young parents, by family structure, 2002 to 2006 


a a er — sammie ao aeeiesens oe 
number 

Parents aged 15 to 19 years 

Couple families 52,080 55,690 57,720 57,770 58,210 
Lone-parent families 13,210 12,680 11,750 10,890 10,810 
Parents aged 20 to 24 years 

Couple families 380,840 407,700 409,740 406,680 405,960 
Lone- parent families La 73, 040 race 080 71,340 67,630 64,570 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM ae 11 “0010. 


Table 5.5 Mothers of children aged 4 years and younger, by age of mother and 
census family Status, 2001 and 2006 


All mothers Marrie mothers Common-law Lone mothers 
mothers 
2001 2006 2001 2006 2001 2006 2001 2006 
% 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
15 to 19 years 1.3 1.1 0.1 0.1 2.3 lave 6.2 5.0 
20 to 24 years 10.4 8.8 5.0 3.8 20.1 16.4 25.4 23.0 
25 to 29 years 23.9 23.2 22.0 20.2 29.6 31.0 26.3 22 
30 to 34 years 33.5 33.1 37.8 37.6 26.5 28.4 7a 1 Pa 
35 to 39 years 23.1 23.8 26.6 27.8 16.2 15.9 14.1 14.8 
40 to 44 years 6.8 8.2 72 9.2 47 57 Def 6.9 
45 to 49 years 1. 0 i: 2 1.0 ke 0.6 0.8 tH 1,5 


Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, : 2001 and 2006. Ke 
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Table 5.6 Deaths and death rates of children and youth, by age group, 1996, 2001 


196 0t—“‘(‘éCéCOOONO#;} }€2006)OC~*W 

number rate number rate number rate 

Less than 1 year 2,051 5.6 1,739 5.2 1,771 5.0 
Males 1,155 6.1 997 5.8 983 5.4 
Females 896 5.0 742 46 788 46 
1 to 4 years 461 0.3 340 0.2 284 0.2 
Males 208 0.3 191 0.3 163 0.2 
Females 204 0.3 149 0.2 121 0.2 
5 to 9 years 297 0.1 245 0.1 198 0.1 
Males 158 0.2 132 0.1 111 0.1 
Females 139 0.1 13 0.1 87 0.1 
10 to 14 years 339 0.2 286 0.1 275 0.1 
Males 206 0.2 163 0.2 160 0.1 
Females 133 0.1 123 0.1 aS 0.1 
15 to 19 years 1,049 0.5 1,033 0.5 985 0.5 
Males 730 0.7 728 0.7 674 0.6 
319 0.3 305 0.3 311 0.3 


LTRS se Seen EES OS 77/7 SN D/L ON RN eo 
Note: Rate per 1,000 population. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-0504. 


Table 5.7 Leading causes of death of children and youth, by age group, 2003 to 


2005 
2003 2004 2005 

number rate number rate number rate 
Less than 1 year 
Perinatal conditions 981 292.7 1,019 302.3 1,037 303.1 
Congenital malformations, deformations and 
chromosomal abnormalities 423 126.2 412 122.2 447 130.6 
Sudden infant death syndrome 96 28.6 84 24.9 i F 32.7 
1 to 4 years 
Accidents (unintentional injuries) 86 6.3 67 4.9 74 5.4 
Malignant neoplasms 29 2H 36 2.6 28 O21 
Congenital conditions 30 2.5 38 2.8 36 2.6 
5 to 9 years 
Accidents (unintentional injuries) 69 a) ie 3.8 64 3.4 
Malignant neoplasms 45 23 45 20 45 2.4 
Congenital conditions 12 0.6 15 0.8 ei 0.7 
10 to 14 years 
Accidents (unintentional injuries) 110 be. 90 4.2 95 4.5 
Malignant neoplasms 40 1.9 eZ pa 43 2.0 
Suicide (intentional self-harm) 27 133 28 1.3 43 2.0 
15 to 19 years 
Accidents (unintentional injuries) 444 20.9 414 19.5 458 213 
Suicide (intentional self-harm) 216 10.2 210 9:9 213 9.9 
Malignant neoplasms ” 3.9 ene 66 = 3.1 a 61 ___ 28 


Note: Rate per 100,000 population. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 102-0551 and 102-0562. 
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2000/2001 2003 2005 2007 
number % number % number % number % 
12 to 19 years 605,558 18.7 490,404 14.8 405,109 124 403,212 12.0 
Males 292,307 17.6 244,134 144 204,113 11.9 213,296 12.4 
Females 313,200 19.8 246,270 15.2 200,996 12.3 189,916 VTS 
12 to 14 years 69,203 6.0 43,731 3.4 30,923 yan) 31,924 2.58 
Males 30,483 al 19,594 2.9 10,439 1.6 17,878« 2.75 
Females 38,720 7.0 24,137 40 20,485 0 14,045 2.3° 
15 to 19 years 536,354 Zoid, 446,673 21.9 374,185 hla 371,288 eer 
Males 261,824 24.7 224,540 21.7. 193,674 18.1 195,418 18.3 
Females 274,530 26.7 222,133 Jon 180,511 17.2 175,870 17.1 
20 to 24 years 745,446 35.0 718,612 Soe 602,021 30.5 663,526 30.7 
Males 403,213 old 393,206 35.4 7 378,000 32.4 372,054 33.4 
Females 342,232 32.6 325,406 30.8 303,472 28.3 291,472 27.8 


Table 5.9 Alcohol consumption among children and youth, by age group, 


2000 2003 2005 2007 
number % number % number % number % 
12 to 19 years 435,482 25.1 464,455 26.6 475,980 Chal 455,510 26.7 

Males 269,607 30.1 295,127 O20 292,601 Sole 278,920 31.0 
Females 165,875 19.8 169,329 20.2 183,379 21.9 176,590 21.9 
12 to 14 years 12,544 4.8 11,054E 4.2E 10,690 4.5 7,816& 3.4€ 
Males 4,347E 3.0F 5,391£ 4.0E 6,262 5.1E F F 
Females 8,197E 6.8E 5,664— 4.5E 4,428 3.9F F F 
15 to 19 years 422,937 28.8 453,401 30.5 465,290 31.3 447,694 30.4 
Males 265,260 Be 289,736 37.4 286,339 OL.7. 275,610 36.0 
Females 157,678 22.1 163,665 23.0 178,951 24.7 172,084 24.3 
20 to 24 years 687,829 ofa 793,688 41.4 878,119 44.5 802,046 42.6 
Males 458,213 47.1 516,697 50.9 576,782 55.3 499,663 50.5 
Females 229,616 26.0 276,991 30.7 301,337 32.4 302,383 33.8 


Note: Population aged 12 to who drank five or more drinks at least once a month in the past year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 105-0031, 105-0231, 105-0431 and 105-0501. 
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Table 5.10 Labour force characteristics, population aged 15 to 24, by age group 
and sex, 1998 and 2008 


Full-time Part-time Non- Full-time —~Part-time =—=«CNn- 
students students students _— students students students 
thousands 
Males 15 to 19 819.3 21.3 188.0 848.6 32.4 222.6 
Labour force 285.6 15.6 105:4)° 344.8 25.2 187.4 
Employment full-time 10.0 4.1 86.2 132 8.6 116.9 
Employment part-time 216.8 7.9 29.5 276.5 12.1 34.8 
Unemployment 58.8 3.6 37.8 D0.1 45 35.8 
% 
Participation rate 34.9 13:2 81.6 40.6 77.8 84.2 
Employment rate oy 55.9 61.5 34.1 63.9 68.1 
Unemployment rate 20.6 23.1 24.6 16.0 17.9 19.1 
thousands 
Males 20 to 24 327.5 39.3 637.3 347.6 50.8 730.4 
Labour force 133.9 34.1 590.3 161.8 42.5 675.8 
Employment full-time 15.8 19.8 451.9 27.6 22:0 540.3 
Employment part-time 104.0 10.5 52.8 121.9 16.5 58.1 
Unemployment 14.1 3.8 85.7 izes i 77.4 
% 
Participation rate 40.9 86.8 92.6 46.5 83.7 92.5 
Employment rate 36.6 tA 79.2 43.0 76.2 81.9 
Unemployment rate 10.5 11.1 14.5 7.6 Bf, 11.5 
thousands 
Females 15 to 19 802.2 24.7 149.4 853.6 37.1 162.4 
Labour force SOT 18.5 108.4 416.9 29.2 128.0 
Employment full-time DD 41 49.1 8.8 7.8 67.6 
Employment part-time 251.6 10.5 37.4 35a: 1735 40.0 
Unemployment 50.6 3.8 21.8 54.8 40 20.4 
% 
Participation rate 38.4 74.9 72.6 48.8 78.7 78.8 
Employment rate 32.0 59.1 57.9 42.4 67.9 66.2 
Unemployment rate 16.4 20.5 20.1 131 1G? 15.9 
thousands 
Females 20 to 24 341.2 48.9 579.8 415.4 59.8 615.1 
Labour force 161.6 41.5 475.2 226.5 50.4 524.5 
Employment full-time 11.6 225 313.8 20.9 212 392.9 
Employment part-time 138.6 15.6 106.5 194.9 19.8 87.7 
Unemployment 11.4 BE 54.8 10.7 3.3 43.9 
% 
Participation rate 47.4 84.9 82.0 54.5 84.3 85.3 
Employment rate 441 78.1 72.5 52.0 78.8 78.1 


3 47 6.5 8.4 


my LiL SIRS ERS EE PCE USP EE SERIE SCE RS SOY SIS NNN SABRI, LEER EERE OREO 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0095. 
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Table 5. 11 | Top 10 sports for children, 1992 and 2005 — 


% of children 

All sports 57 51 
Soccer 12 20 
Swimming iW 12 
Hockey 12 11 
Basketball 6 8 
Baseball 13 5 
Volleyball 5 3 
Gymnastics 4 2 

2 

2 


Karate 9E 
Downhill skiing 6 
id / thletics 2e 2e 


SITIES ELIE OY eee st SEIS RRS is EE Si ND SY IY IES aa 


ie 


Note: Chi ren aged 5 to 14 maint sareipatng in arena fore 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-X. 


Table 5.12 Disability rates for children 14 years and younger, 


Both Boys Girls 
sexes 


number 
0 to 14 years 202,350 129,210 73,140 
0 to 4 years 27,940 17,770 9,770 
5 to 9 years 74,580 48,290 26,300 
10 to 14 years 100,230 63,150 37,070 
% 
0 to 14 years 3.7 4.6 27 
0 to 4 years ; ie a | hie 
5 to 9 years 4.2 3.0 3.0 
10 to 14 years 4. 9 6.0 3.7 


Notes: ane sum of ie valet in ihe caeaeniens nay y differ ro the total ee of folindin 
Percentage of all children under the age of 15. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-628-X. 
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Construction 


The construction industries contributed, in 
real terms, $74.9 billion to Canada’s gross 
domestic product (GDP) in 2008, up 2.7% 
from 2007, despite a 1.1% decline in the 
fourth quarter of 2008. 

Each of the three construction 
industries—residential construction, non- 
residential building construction, and 
engineering, repair and other construction 
activities—posted gains in 2008. The 
construction sector grew each year from 
2003 to 2008, though its rate of growth 
began to decelerate in 2007. 

The construction industries are a major 
employer. About 1.2 million Canadians 
worked in construction in 2008: 1,087,300 
men and 144,800 women. This accounted 
for 7.2% of all jobs in Canada and 30.6% 
of those in the goods-producing sector. 

Workers in many occupations are 
affected when the construction industries 
slump because not all jobs in construction 
require hard hats. Besides the traditional 


Chart 6.1 
Employment, construction and all industries 


trades such as plumbing, carpentry and 
masonry, there are managerial, clerical and 
other white-collar positions. 


Employment 

Historically, construction has seen higher 
employment peaks and deeper valleys over 
the business cycle than other industries. 
During the recession of the early 1990s, 
jobless rates in the trades were much 
higher than in other occupations. 

From 2001 to 2006, when Canada led 
the G7 nations in annual employment 
growth with a rate of 1.7%, construction 
averaged 4.5% growth. This trend held 
true in the 2008 economic downturn. From 
March 2008 to March 2009, construction 
employment fell 5.3%, compared with a 
1.5% loss across all industries. 

Construction posted the fastest 
employment growth from January to 
October 2008; then, it experienced 
the steepest decline as the downturn 


SERRE WOOL sa SR SI DE SS SS OR ARE 


monthly % change 


2 
1 
0 AA Ys {-\ 
- 
9 All industries 
ems (OnStruction 
-3 
-4 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. 
2008 2009 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0088. 
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progressed. In Ontario alone, the number 
of workers in construction decreased 9.3% 
from October 2008 to May 2009. 


Housing starts 

Housing starts fell 7.3% over the course 

of 2008, decreasing more dramatically 
late in the year (down 11.0% in the fourth 
quarter). By the first quarter of 2009, starts 
in Western Canada had fallen 69.6% from 
their peak in the third quarter of 2007, 
reflecting the end of the commodity 
boom, while the average decline in the 
rest of Canada during the same period was 
32.6%. Housing starts are used to estimate 
investment in residential construction. 

The total value of building permits—for 
both residential and non-residential 
construction—declined 5.3% in 2008, the 
first annual retreat since 1995. The value 
of building permits fell more noticeably 
in the fourth quarter of 2008, declining 
26.7% (unadjusted). 


Chart 6.2 
Housing starts and completions 


Table 6.a 
GDP growth of the construction industry, 


2003 to 2008 


LLL LLL LENIN NERS 
2003 2007 
to 2004 to 2008 
% 
Ov oe SU EE eee 
Construction 6.0 ray | 
Residential building construction 67 08 
Non-residential building 
construction 74 1.8 
Engineering, repair and other 


construction activites 6.6 42 


Note: The GDP data are in chained (2002) dollars, seasonally _ 
adjusted at annual rates. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0027. 


LLL MOLE MLE MEE EERE SEER BION ea ES EEE RR COO EE OSI EEE LEE LE OLY ILE LEE MELE LLL IE 


% change 
70 


60 
50 
40 mi Housing starts 


30 


Housing under construction 


& Housing completions 


20 
10 


0 —y 
10 
20 
30 


40 
Q1 Q2 Q3 Q4 


2007 


Q1 Q2 Q3 Q4 
2008 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corportation and Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 027-0008. 
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Building materials 


Slumping housing demand has depressed 
the lumber industry and sales of other 
building materials. 

Sales of manufactured wood products 
(or shipments) fell from $3.0 billion early 
in 2006 to $1.5 billion in late 2008. After 
being one of Canada’s export staples for 
over a century, lumber accounted for 1% 
of exports in January 2009. 

Wholesale sales of lumber and 
millwork fell 15.2% in 2008. Sawn lumber 
production and shipments dropped 
33.8% from January to December. 
However, thanks to positive second and 
third quarters, retail sales of lumber and 
other building supplies edged up 2.4%. 

Demand for other building materials 
also declined in 2008. Cement production 
fell 27.8% from December 2007 to 
December 2008, while shipments of 
cement declined 16.7%. Asphalt shingle 


....._..... 


Education and skilled trades 


Education and training are crucial to 
filling the ranks of the skilled trades. 
Manufacturers surveyed in 2006 and 2007 
said that a lack of skilled labour was the 
major impediment to production. 

Government programs were created 
to encourage youth to enter into and 
complete apprenticeship training, to 
encourage employers to hire them, and to 
help employed tradespersons buy tools and 
equipment. 

The trades have consistently made up 
8% of total employment. In 2007, 68% 
of those employed in the trades had some 
postsecondary education, compared with 
51% in 1990. 

However, there is some diversity in 
educational attainment among the trades. 
For example, 8 in 10 plumbers and 
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Chart 6.3 
Real GDP at basic prices, all industries and 
construction 


LET LEM OTL EL LILLE LO, LOE LIE MEL ELE LER LEIS LIES ELE EE a BERS ESS mp 


monthly % change 
ie 


Construction 
All industries 


Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. 
2008 2009 


Note: Seasonally adjusted data at annual rates. 
Sourice: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0027. 


production rose 7.8% over the course of 
2008, but fell 20.0% in the third quarter 
and dropped 45.7% in the fourth quarter. 
Shipments dropped 86.5% from January to 
December of 2008. 


Chart 6.4 
Postsecondary education of selected workers 
in the trades, 2007 


‘ERS em me EA ERNST I UE SE REE ET RR Oe, 
Plumbers! 
Electricians 


Mechanics bo— 


Machinists {g-— 


Carpenters o Postsecondary below bachelor’s 
Masons" ~ Ml Bachelor's or above 
0 20 40 60 hy 


% 
1. Data for bachelor’s or above should be used with caution. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-X. 


electricians had postsecondary education 
in 2007 compared with 4 in 10 masons. 
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Table 6. 1 Housing starts, by province, 1994 to 2008 


“ a ince ery: Sa — ery ar Wore 
number 
Canada 154,057 110,933 124,713 147,040 137,439 149,968 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,243 dev iz 2,034 1,696 1,450 Test | 
Prince Edward Island 669 422 594 470 524 616 
Nova Scotia 4,748 4,168 4,059 3,813 3,137 4,250 
New Brunswick 3,203 2,300 2Aze 2,702 2,447 2,/76 
Quebec 34,154 21,885 23,220 25,896 ZONCS 25,742 
Ontario 46,645 35,818 43,062 54,072 53,830 67,235 
Manitoba 3,197 1,963 2,318 2,612 2,895 Side 
Saskatchewan 2,098 1,702 2,438 ra ke 2,965 3,089 
Alberta 17,692 13,906 16,665 23,671 etal2z 25,447 


British Columbia % EY. 39 39,408 Steal A 
Source: Statistics ee CANSIM table 027. 0009. 


ab Ain 08 


19,931 


ony 


Table 6.2 Value of building permits, by province and territory, 1994 to 2008 


scensoanmaseescomtcc ses eae : nee ae a ini oer ’ ™" er 
$ millions 

Canada 27,636.7 24,589.3 26,155.4 30,838.2 33,340.8 35,736.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 262.7 201.7. 224.1 213.6 Zoat 296.8 
Prince Edward Island W127 95.2 95.8 110.0 116.1 140.9 
Nova Scotia 669.2 619.6 689.0 630.7 637.1 907.2 
New Brunswick 440.5 487.9 441.1 459.0 481.0 481.2 
Quebec 5,898.5 4,947.4 4,938.0 5 lose 5,897.4 5,939.6 
Ontario 10,001.3 9,192.2 9,597.6 12,888.7 13,839.8 16,732.5 
Manitoba 685.3 525.4 592.3 689.6 1,031.8 879.4 
Saskatchewan B1220 478.2 543.0 626.8 672.9 721.6 
Alberta 2,740.5 2,506.6 2,883.1 4,446.3 ane 54 Pd 4,801.9 
British Columbia 6,317.9 5,401.4 6,053.1 5,043.8 4,739.6 4,695.5 
Yukon 51.0 74.0 51.8 49.6 39.9 48.8 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 84.9 59.6 46.6 46.9 80.2 90.6 
Northwest Territories 

Nunavut pee: if ry £0 


Souree: Statistics Canna SIM table 026- 0003. 
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2007 


2008 


number 


151,653 
1,459 
710 
4,432 
3,079 
24,695 
Tit 
2,060 
2,013 
26,266 


162,733 
1,788 
675 
4,092 
3,462 
27,682 
73,282 
2,963 
2,381 
29,174 


bids 


205,034 
2,419 
779 
4,970 
3,862 
42,452 
83,597 
3,617 
2,963 
38,754 
21,625 


ee eee ne ad 


218,426 
2,692 
814 
9,096 
4,489 
50,289 
85,180 
4,206 
3,315 
36,171 
26,174 


2003 


233,431 
2,870 
1g 
4717 
3,947 
58,448 
85,114 
4,440 
3,781 
36,270 
32,925 


2004 


225,481 227,395 
2,498 2,234 
862 738 
4,775 4,896 
3,959 4,085 
50,910 47,877 
78,795 = 73,417 
4,731 5,028 
3,437 3,715 
40,847 48,962 
34,667 36,443 


2005 2006 


228,343 
2,649 
750 
4,750 
4,242 
48,553 
68,123 
9,/38 
6,007 
48,336 
39,195 


2007 


211,056 
3,261 
1 
3,982 
4,274 
47,901 
75,076 
9,00/ 
6,828 
29,164 
34,321 


SRI ES I RE ES I a NNO IESE ERR RN NT SSP He 


2008 


$ millions 


36,950.1 
282.9 
98.8 
878.5 
484.6 
6,272.0 
1%,096.5 
853.9 
609.0 
5,296.4 
4,492.0 
99.9 


23.0 


Va 


40,856.1 
298.3 
rag 
699.9 
939.1 

VOnlal 
19,069.3 
739.2 
703.3 
Oo bled 
4,954.8 
49.8 


IIBERSNNSEELUII DE SNS EEE SEE ENE ERIE AI OY SSRIS PSS SS ISIE SSI SESS RN STEN LS RES EE a 


47,262.1 
383.3 
146.2 
877.3 
663.8 

8,628.4 

22,281.4 
888.9 
708.6 

6,846.5 
9,659.4 
31.3 


91.6 
59.4 


50,772.0 
421.0 
178.1 

1,014.1 
696.3 
10,090.9 
23,239.2 
1,065.0 
772.6 
6,667.2 
6,394.2 
32:6 


86.2 
98.6 


99,0/8.6 
901.2 
223.8 
1,125.8 
19%s 
11,629.6 
23,905.3 
1,150.4 
770.0 
7,327.1 
7,938.7 
75.9 


105.3 
28.1 
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60,750.7 
494.1 
244.0 

1,188.0 
829.0 
11,288.0 
24,129.6 
1,128.5 
905.7 


66,265.8 
538.4 
207.0 

1,291.4 
933.3 
11,878.3 
23,292.2 
1,378.8 
1,138.6 
10,201.7 13:879,/ 
10,182.9 11,541.5 
77.3 95.6 


68.7 37.7 
13.2 57.4 


eR 


74,379.7 
660.1 
163.8 

1,288.9 
965.2 
12,973.4 
26,710.4 
1,480.1 
1,646.4 
15,729.7 
12,544.7 
79.6 


74.0 
63.5 


70,437.4 
802.5 
216.9 

1,326.7 
1,113.8 
13,806.7 
29,414.6 
1,636.7 
2,185.8 
13,141.2 
10,577.2 
70.0 


87.4 
58.0 


ESE 
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Table 6.3 Investment in non-residential building construction, by census 


$ millions 
All census metropolitan areas 21,904.9 22,438.5 25,113.1 29,375.2 32,458.1 
St. John’s 121.6 167.4 146.1 158.1 164.6 
Halifax 2o04 328.3 385.5 335.9 338.0 
Moncton! 7 5) 78.2 176.8 185.6 
Saint John 88.8 62.8 87.8 1323 120.3 
Saguenay 107.2 85.0 124.2 1540 150.8 
Québec 587.2 648.6 671.7 771.8 1,060.6 
Sherbrooke 130.0 118.3 162.4 17s 180.6 
Trois-Riviéres 149.5 103.6 124.8 200.4 202.6 
Montréal 3,110.0 3,014.5 2,970.2 3,416.6 3,659.6 
Ottawa-Gatineau 1,449.9 1,307.5 1,583.7 1,624.6 1,422.3 
Kingston 146.7 150.8 119.3 194.3 301.6 
Peterborough! ¥ 514 57.6 80.4 
Oshawa 531.6 509.5 411.3 Set 385.1 
Toronto 6,667.6 6,577.0 6,361.0 6,739.3 7,866.5 
Hamilton 791.9 609.8 672.1 554.6 838.5 
St. Catharines—Niagara 416.8 314.7 Dla 274.3 266.9 
Kitchener 568.6 638.9 550.3 552.2 659.2 
Brantford! i rf 69.5 149.8 83.1 
Guelph! 2 £ 12452 197.1 162.1 
London 565.5 578.8 473.7 516.8 655.9 
Windsor 323.4 299.4 366.8 344.6 262.4 
Barrie! e ‘, 147.9 243.6 276.8 
Greater Sudbury/Grand Sudbury 96.7 140.3 136.3 230.6 256.5 
Thunder Bay 128.1 105.5 114.4 85.1 99.3 
Winnipeg 545.5 539.2 658.0 599.1 534.3 
Regina 199.7 188.2 240.5 284.7 270.8 
Saskatoon 186.3 242.4 395.2 370.6 568.3 
Calgary 1,467.7 1,818.1 2,037.4 4,421.9 5,029.9 
Edmonton 1,075.2 1,247.9 1,608.5 1,840.2 2,202.6 
Kelowna! us “ 102.6 225.6 304.0 
Abbotsford-Mission 84.7 138.5 Zo28 247.2 229.0 
Vancouver 1,747.6 2,240.8 Has hea ae 3,348.8 3,279.3 
Michorias, 904, Cony. JON EL 382.1 262.9 367.0 380.6 360.9 


1. Became a census metropolitan area in 2006. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 026-0016. 
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Table 6. 4 Capital expenditures for construction, by sector, 2005 to 2009 


Actual | Preliminary ~ Intentions 
2005 2006 2007 2008! 20092 
$ millions 

Canada 171,964.8 195, 762.9 214,226.8 231,057.3 220,279.5 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 1,359.4 1,228.5 1,832.1 1,595.9 1,452.2 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 39,397.4 45,800.8 48 316.4 50,195.6 36,670.2 
Utilities 9,861.4 11,687.8 14,025.4 17,222.0 TOHeoe 
Construction 931.0 586.6 671.2 726.5 730.3 
Manufacturing 2230.1 2,665.9 3,192.6 rah ee a aeele 
Wholesale trade 1,106.7 1,540.7 1,486.3 1,314.3 1,439.8 
Retail trade 3,665.8 4,170.7 4,886.2 4,492.4 4,030.0 
Transportation and warehousing 3,966.3 5,767.2 6,201.9 8,741.6 10,461.8 
Information and cultural industries 2,693.5 2,124.4 2,127.4 2,600.9 2,047.4 
Finance and insurance 809.0 868.2 914.9 1,087.3 1,254.5 
Real estate and rental and leasing 3,990.1 4,385.5 4,584.5 4,447.9 4,181.1 
Professional, scientific and technical 

services 330.8 481.7 442.1 434.8 “store 
Management of companies and enterprises 26.5 441 26.5 46.4 34.0 
Administrative and support, waste 

management and remediation services 248.8 384.6 453.4 413.4 393.6 
Educational services 4,707.7 5,192.1 5,441.8 5,824.0 5,759.9 
Health care and social assistance 3,/08.7 4,506.8 4222.4 5,480.1 5,805.7 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 692.6 837.5 WAZssl 925.6 829.0 
Accommodation and food services 1,508.6 1,786.2 1853:2 2,374.2 1,054.0 
Housing 73,974.9 81,708.8 89,117.7 91,632.9 89,959.1 
Public administration 1501.6 19,504.9 22,813.9 28,681.14 32,522.9 
Other services (excluding public 

ad 478.4 489.7 493.6 942. s 494. 0 


t tion) 


REEL RRO EE LEE LSE SOLER NOM EEE EE REE EEE REELED AEE EOE 


NSIS NN ENOL EE EE OLE ERE 


EDO OE LES ON BO 


Notes: The Capital Errendiures Survey collects data on the intentions for capital nvestinent and the expenditures (oF the previous 


two years. 


North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
1. Data reflect the preliminary actuals for capital expenditures for 2008. 
2. Data reflect the intentions for capital expenditures for 2009. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 029-0005. 
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Table 6. 9 Payroll employment in construction, by province, 2003 to 2008 


“3003. ~~ -2004+~S*«*«<C«*« 008; "2006 ~—«-2007 2008 
number 

Canada 633,977 662,763 694,384 736,571 785,836 829,561 
Newfoundland and Labrador 8,420 8,889 9,313 9,333 10,005 10,966 
Prince Edward Island 4,176 4,229 4,214 4,172 4,224 4,295 
Nova Scotia 16,596 17,176 17,636 18,893 20,188 20,916 
New Brunswick 14,526 15,158 15,535 16,401 16,923 18,766 
Quebec 135,994 143,748 145,758 145,908 148,119 158,346 
Ontario 224,392 229,585 235,345 246,906 260,174 973,211 
Manitoba 19,951 20,713 21,251 22,782 24,705 25,840 
Saskatchewan 17,565 18,203 19,115 20,793 23,683 25,095 
Alberta 110,041 114,577 126,677 140,134 155,226 161,793 
British Columbia 79,420 87,504 96,039 107,891 119,009 126,516 
Yukon 629 659 858 1,062 1,007 960 
Northwest Territories 1,641 1,728 2,018 1490 2,010 Oke 


Nunavut 626 Buse ga, 025) 538 564 634 


Notes: North nian Rdiciy Classification Sian (NAICS), 2002 a 
Survey of Employment, Payroll and Hours. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 


Table 6.6 Production of building materials, 2004 to 2008 


SLU EEE SLE RE CUIBGES REESE NN ERY SSO THN ER TEETER TOONS ME EET LLLEROM:—9. 82M 


2004 2005 
thousands of cubic metres 
Dry sawn lumber 84,589.6 82,888.9 80,870.4 72,042.6 57,250.1 
thousands of bundles 
Asphalt shingles, all sizes 43,639.0 40,284.7 44 590.3 41,143.2 44 270.7 
thousands of metric tonnes 
Cement 13,862.9 14,179.4 14,335.5 15,077.6 13,672.4 


Steel pipe and tubing 2,647.2 2, 837. 1 | 


DINOS SSSR OTE OLE IEEE SAULT I EZEREZE LEE ANNE oe U 


Note: Standard Ciascitication of Goods (SCG). 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 303-0009, 303-0046, 303-0052 and 303-0060. 
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Based on data reported by police, Canada’s 
national crime rate declined for the third 
consecutive year in 2007, continuing the 
downward trend in police-reported crime 
since the rate peaked in 1991. 

The national crime rate was 7.0 crimes 
per 100 people—the lowest since 1978 
and 32% below its 1991 peak of 10.3 
crimes per 100 people. 

The drop was driven mainly by 
decreases in high-volume, predominantly 
non-violent crimes, such as counterfeiting, 
thefts of $5,000 and under, break-ins and 
motor vehicle thefts. In particular, the rate 
of break-ins has been steadily declining 
since 1991. From 2006 to 2007, the rate of 
residential break-ins fell 9% and break-ins 
to businesses dropped 8%. 

Among the provinces, the highest 
crime rates were in Western Canada 
and the territories, continuing a pattern 
observed over the past 30 years. Despite 


Chart 7.1 
Crime rate 
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a 4% decline, Saskatchewan continued 
to report the highest overall crime rate, as 
well as the highest rate of violent crime. 
British Columbia had the highest property 
crime rate, primarily the result of a large 
number of thefts of $5,000 and under. For 
the fourth year in a row, the lowest rates 
occurred in Ontario and Quebec. 


Impaired driving 
Impaired driving and drug offences were 
among the few police-reported crimes to 
increase in 2007 from 2006. More so than 
other crimes, impaired driving and drug 
offences tend to be influenced by local 
police enforcement practices. 

The impaired driving rate rose 3% 
in 2007, mainly because of a 19% increase 
in Alberta. Despite this recent rise, 
impaired driving rates have generally been 
declining over the past 25 years in Canada. 
The rate of drug offences rose 4%, driven 


ORNS SR EE EE NE EE a IES OB NIE ET eS ERO ON 


1987 1992 he al 2002 2007 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013 and Catalogue no. 85-002-X. 
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by an increase in cannabis possession 
offences, which accounted for about half 
of all drug offences. 

About 176,000 youth aged 12 to 17 
were accused of a criminal offence in 
2007. Overall, youth crime has been 
relatively stable for the past decade, but 
youth violent crime has slowly increased. 
In 2007, young people were charged with 
violent crime at a rate of 8.3 crimes per 
100 youths, more than double the rate 
reported in the mid-1980s. 

Although homicides have been 
generally decreasing since the mid-1970s, 
gang-related murders are on the rise. In 
2007, police reported 594 homicides. One 
in five—117 deaths—were reported as 
gang-related homicides, which includes 
the deaths of gang members as well as 
innocent bystanders. 

Firearms are used more often in gang- 
related homicides than in other types of 
murder. In 2007, just over two-thirds of 
gang-related homicides were committed 
with a firearm, compared with about 20% 
of homicides that did not involve gangs. 


Chart 7.2 
Crimes, by province, 2007 
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Note: Total Criminal Code offences, excluding traffic. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 
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Table 7.a 
Violent crimes, 1998 and 2007 
rate per 100,000 
population 

WR eee ee eee 
Crimes of violence 992.7 940.9 
Homicide 2.0 1.8 
Attempted murder 2.9 2.4 
Assaults (Level 1 to 3)! 743.6 718.5 
Sexual assault 90.3 65.0 
Other sexual offences 22 8.4 
Robbery 98.9 101.0 
Other crimes of violence2 42.8 43.7 


1. Level 1, or common, assault includes pushing, slapping, 
punching and face-to-face threats; Level 2 assault is defined 
as assault with a weapon or causing bodily harm; Level 3, or 
aggravated, assault is defined as assault that wounds, maims, 
disfigures or endangers the life of the victim. 

9. Includes bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, 
abductions, assaults against police officers and other peace 
or public officers, and other assaults. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 


Within metropolitan areas, 81% of all 
firearm-related homicides were committed 
with a handgun in 2007, compared 
with 29% in the rest of Canada. 


Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


Hate crimes 


Canada is among the more than 30 
countries where hate crimes—violations 
motivated by hatred based on race, 
ethnicity, religion or sexual orientation— 
are considered a criminal offence. 

In 2006, 892 hate crimes were reported 
by police, 0.04% of all reported crime. 

More than 6 in 10 hate crimes were 
motivated by race or ethnicity. Blacks 
were targeted in almost half (48%) of the 
502 hate crimes that were in this way 
motivated. Other targeted groups included 
South Asians (13%), Arabs or West 
Asians (12%), East and Southeast Asians 
(5%), Caucasians (5%) and Aboriginal 
people (3%). 

Almost 3 in 10 hate crimes in 2006 
were based on religion. Offences against 
the Jewish faith were the most common, 
accounting for 63% of 220 religion-based 
incidents. Another 21% were against 
Muslims and 6% were against Catholics. 


.rrti<‘CwOOCOsONsCiéCéCéCséSCOC®rdsésis = _ 


Spousal violence 


In almost every province and territory, 
victims of spousal violence were more 
likely to be victimized by a current spouse 
or common-law partner than by a former 
spouse or partner. In Nunavut, 97% of 
spousal abuse in 2006 involved current 
spouses. In New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland and Labrador, it 
accounted for 72% of incidents. 

In Quebec, victims of spousal violence 
are almost equally likely to be abused by 
a former spouse as a Current spouse. This 
may reflect the province’s high divorce 
rate, as well as the popularity of common- 
law relationships in Quebec and the higher 
probability of break-ups among common- 
law unions compared with marriages. 

Assaults are generally higher in the 
western provinces and territories; in 
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Chart 7.3 
Police-reported hate crimes, by type of 
motivation, 2006 
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1. Includes hate crimes motivated by language, disability or 
other similar factor, such as professional or political beliefs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85f0033M. 


About 1 in 10 incidents were 
motivated by sexual orientation, usually 
homosexuality. More than half these 
offences were violent; common assault was 
the most frequent type of violation. 


Chart 7.4 
Spousal homicide rate 
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— Male victims 
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Notes: Spouses include married, common-law, separated and 
divorced people 15 years of age and older. 
Excludes same-sex spouses. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-224-X. 


Quebec, criminal harassment (or stalking) 
and uttering threats are more prevalent. 
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Table 7.1 Crimes, by type of offence and by province and territory, 2007 


New 


and Labrador Island Brunswick 

rate per 100,000 population 
All offences 7,657.4 7,032.5 6,692.8 8,206.1 6,221.9 
Criminal Code offences (excluding traffic offences) 6,862.7 6,375.0 5,976.5 7,490.2 JZ ko 
Crimes against the person 940.9 951.9 663.7 1,072.5 852.9 
Homicide 1.8 0.6 0.0 1.4 1.1 
Attempted murder 2.4 0.2 0.7 pai 0.5 
Assault (Level 1 to 3)! 718.5 813.6 583.6 877.7 698.3 
Sexual assault 65.0 81.2 52.7 15.2 65.6 
Other sexual offences 8.4 7.9 5.8 6.7 7 | 
Robbery 101.0 29.6 10.8 70.8 30.7 
Other crimes against the person@ 43.7 18.8 10.1 38.1 35.0 
Property crimes 3,319.7 2,282.8 2,659.7 3,072.3 2,305.2 
Break and enter 700.3 717.8 509.3 662.9 511.4 
Motor vehicle theft 443.2 119.7 120.5 200.7 179.1 
Theft over $5,000 52.7 14.0 31.0 38.1 Bisa 
Theft $5,000 and under 1,756.5 1473.1 1,772.4 1,672.1 1,300.4 
Possession of stolen goods 99.4 32.8 45.5 Zain 42.4 
Fraud 267.7 225.4 181.1 267.4 234.7 
Other Criminal Code offences 2,602.2 3,140.4 2,653.2 3,345.3 2,363.2 
Criminal Code traffic offences 400.1 340.1 530r 350.1 363.6 
Impaired driving 241.1 274.4 432.1 273.0 279.0 
Other Criminal Code traffic offences? 159.0 65.8 101.0 ge 84.6 
Federal statute offences 394.6 317.4 183.2 365.9 337.0 
Drugs‘ 305.3 169.3 142.1 268.3 249.7 
Other federal statute offences 89.3 148.1 41.1 97.6 87.4 


Note: A revision of populations for 2004/2006 was applied to this table in 2007. Crime rates may have been affected, and caution 

should be used when comparing data to any previous version of this table. 

_ Level 1, or common, assault includes pushing, slapping, punching and face-to-face threats; Level 2 assault is defined as assault 
with a weapon or causing bodily harm; Level 3, or aggravated, assault is defined as assault that wounds, maims, disfigures or 
endangers the life of the victim. 

_Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assaults against police officers, assaults 
against other peace or public officers and other assaults. 

_ Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or 
aircraft causing bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 

4. Includes possession, trafficking, importation and production. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 
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Columbia Territories 
rate per 100,000 population 
5,881.3 5,634.4 11,578.2 14,982.8 10,129.0 11,564.8  23,463.2 47,472.9  31,713.4 
519917 5,062.6 10,868.0 13,269.6 9,213.9 10,334.2 21,320.5 43,903.2 29,997.1 
744.1 745.3 13585:7 2,036.1 1,116.6 1,185.2 2,923.6 7,071.3 7,164.2 
Te 1.6 5.2 3.0 2.5 2.0 6.5 47 22.5 
3.0 Ze 3.1 4.1 1.9 2.4 0.0 47 12.9 
537.9 545.7 4167.7 1,664.2 886.8 926.3 2,639.7 6,370.1 6,142.1 
56.4 56.5 105.2 Aes 64.3 69.1 193.6 492.5 668.5 
12.4 4.8 8.0 16.5 6.2 9.9 9.7 25.8 HY A 
91.6 92.1 202.0 158.0 110.3 126.6 48.4 58.6 38.6 
41.6 42.5 44.5 68.8 44.7 49.0 25.8 114.9 202.5 
2,869.0 2,635.4 4,406.5 4,313.7 4,258.9 5,176.6 4,369.3 5,795.4 WAGS:3 
778.7 485.9 1,037.9 1,147.4 726.9 994.3 1,100.4 2,078.0 1,883.5 
470.3 201.3 1,236.3 554.3 669.2 619.0 432.4 703.6 665.3 
59.3 42.2 48.0 39.8 69.9 72.9 64.5 70.4 51.4 
1,316.9 1,464.4 1,826.4 2,123.6 2,258.9 3,036.7 2,362.1 25/29 1,218.1 
39.4 105.6 72.9 128.5 175.0 118.4 83.9 1055 96.4 
204.3 266.0 185.1 320.1 359.1 335.5 325.9 265.0 218.6 
1,506.6 1,681.9 4,925.8 6,919.8 3,838.4 3,972.4 14,027.6 31,036.4 18,699.6 
460.7 253.0 342.4 1,068.9 580.1 436.8 1,297.2 2,028.8 1,060.7 
210.5 139.4 2072 544.8 415.6 332.6 1,119.8 1,801.3 906.4 
250.3 AT3.7 90.2 524.1 164.5 104.2 1775 2285 154.3 
300.9 318.8 367.8 644.4 335.0 793.8 845.5 1,540.9 655.7 
264.4 242.3 207.8 286.0 261.7 653.7 674.4 1,069.5 514.3 
36.6 76.5 160.0 358.4 fous 140.2 Bi ATA 1414 
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Table 7.2 Crimes, by type of offe 


nce, 2002 to 2007 


2002 2003 2004 + «=. 2005 2007 
rate per 100,000 population 
All offences 8,309.7 8,522.0 8,376.9 8,073.6 7,984.5 7,657.4 
Criminal Code offences (excluding traffic 
offences) Forts 7,763.8 7,588.4 FOV10 7,228.4 6,862.7 
Crimes against the person 979.6 976.5 955.3 960.4 965.7 940.9 
Homicide 1.9 Tey, 2.0 2.1 1.9 1.8 
Attempted murder oe bee a. Zea) 2.6 2.4 
Assault (Level 1 to 3)! TEES: 747.6 722 T3820 737.0 718.5 
Sexual assault 78.1 74.2 72.0 72.8 68.1 65.0 
Other sexual offences 8.8 8.1 8.2 8.6 8.5 8.4 
Robbery 95.7 101.3 96.9 100.4 106.1 101.0 
Other crimes against the person? 41.6 41.3 42.0 41.6 41.6 43.7 
Property crimes 3,973.2 4,120.6 3,969.3 3)735:8 3,596.0 3,319.7 
Break and enter 878.4 899.5 862.2 808.9 769.9 700.3 
Motor vehicle theft 516.1 550.0 bots 495.2 485.9 443.2 
Theft over $5,000 63.2 61.3 53.0 bate 52.4 Daa 
Theft $5,000 and under QA2TaA 2211.8 2,106.6 1,976.6 1,892.3 175619 
Possession of stolen goods 95.8 104.7 rey 106.7 110.2 99.4 
Fraud 292.7 293.4 304.6 295.2 285.4 267.7 
Other Criminal Code offences 2,598.6 2,666.7 2,663.8 2,614.8 2,666.7 2,602.2 
Criminal Code traffic offences 374.8 369.7 Oli 376.3 374.3 400.1 
Impaired drivings 255.1 245.1 251.1 242.5 LBS ps 241.1 
Other traffic offences4 119.6 124.6 126.0 133.8 141.2 159.0 
Federal statute offences 423.6 388.5 411.4 386.3 381.8 394.6 
Drugs® 295.7 274.0 305.1 289.9 294.6 305.3 
96.5 


Other federal statute offences 


RANA —LLLLLLCSILEIO WEE 


endangers the life of the victim. 


nm 


127.9 


against other peace or public officers and other assaults. 


(ee) 


_ In 2004, the Vancouver Police Department change 
incidents of impaired driving, not just those resulting in a 
roadside suspension, are now included. This resulted in a 


114.5 


Note: A revision of populations for 2004/2006 was applied to this table in 2007. Crime rates may have been affected and caution 
should be used when comparing data to any previous versi 

1. Level 1, or common, assault includes pushing, slapping, punching and face 
with a weapon or causing bodily harm; Level 3, or aggravated, assault is defined a 


Please use caution: when comparing these data with prior years. 


106.3 


on of this table. 


87.2 


aircraft causing bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 


5. Includes possession, trafficking, importation and production. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 
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-to-face threats; Level 2 assault is defined as assault 
s assault that wounds, maims, disfigures or 


_ Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assaults against police officers, assaults 

d their scoring procedures for reporting impaired driving incidents to include all 
charge being laid: thus incidents cleared by other means, such as 

Imost 1,900 additional incidents reported in 2004 compared with 2003. 


4. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or 
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Table /. 3 Persons charged, by type of offence, 1997 and 2007 


Crime and justice 


Youth and 
adults charged 


Youths 


Adults 


charged charged 


Youth and 
adults charged 


Youths 


Adults 


charged charged 


rate per 100,000 population! 


Other federal statute offences 


LLL ELUTE 
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All offences 2,926.2 4,922.6 2,268.5 2,218.0 3,442.5 2,096.4 

Criminal Code offences (excluding traffic 
offences) 1987.1) & 4,539.1 4,712.6 1,679.6 2,923.4 1,556.0 
Crimes against the person 548.5 908.3 509.8 494.9 826.8 461.9 
Homicide 1.8 ap 1.8 ah, 2.9 1.6 
Attempted murder 2.9 2.7 2.9 2.1 1.9 2.1 
Assault (Level 1 to 3)2 427.3 639.6 404.5 386.6 5648 368.9 
Sexual assault 40.2 61.1 38.0 27.5 45.7 254 
Other sexual offences 43 6.2 4.1 2.5 os oe 
Robbery 39.8 155.3 27.4 40.1 158.5 28.4 
Other crimes against the person? 32.1 41.2 31.1 34.5 47.8 33.2 
Property crimes 819.9,, 2,388.9 654.2 485.4 976.7 436.6 
Break and enter 170.5 699.9 113.6 83.2 287.3 62.9 
Motor vehicle theft 60.4 264.9 38.4 29.9 96.2 23:0 
Theft over $5,000 10.9 22.1 9.7 6.1 6.5 6.0 
Theft $5,000 and under 379.00? 1,085:9. 2303.8 206.0 359.8 190.7 
Possession of stolen goods 84.6 236.2 68.3 87.4 185.3 77.6 
Fraud 113.8 199— AIZS 72.9 41.6 76.1 
Other Criminal Code offences O18.00 wiec4i 2 Onn 699.3 1,119.8 657.5 
Criminal Code traffic offences 336.1 OD" sara 277.2 0.0 304.7 
Impaired driving 287.5 0:0 3185 220.5 0.0 242.4 
Other Criminal Code traffic offences4 48.6 0.0 53.8 56.6 0.0 62.3 
Federal statute offences 203.0 383.6 183.6 261.2 519.2 235.6 
Drugs® 162.6 206.8 157.9 214.5 275.9 208.4 
40.4 176.8 He he 46.7 243.3 27.2 


MLO LAL MLE LEE RENEE RES ETE, 


Note: Youth are those aged 12 to 17. ailic are those aged 18 and older. 

1. Rate of the specific population. 

2. Level 1, or common, assault includes pushing, slapping, punching and face-to-face threats; Level 2 assault is defined as assault 
with a weapon or causing bodily harm; Level 3, or aggravated, assault is defined as assault that wounds, maims, disfigures or 
endangers the life of the victim. 

3. Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assaults against police officers, assaults 
against other peace or public officers and other assaults. 

4. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or 
aircraft causing bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 

5. Includes possession, trafficking, importation and production. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0014. 
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Table 7.4 Homicides, by province and territory, 2005 to 2007 


errr Sones on 
number rate per 100,000 number rate per 100,000 = number rate per 100,000 

population population population 

Canada 663 2.1 606 1.9 594 1.8 
Newfoundland and Labrador 11 Zit t 1.4 3 0.6 
Prince Edward Island 0 0.0 1 0.7 0 0.0 
Nova Scotia 20 2.1 16 hen 13 1.4 
New Brunswick 9 ee i) 0.9 8 Tel 
Quebec 100 i3 93 1.2 90 Te 
Ontario 219 Vs 196 hS 201 1.6 
Manitoba 49 4.2 39 3.3 62 a 4 
Saskatchewan 43 43 42 43 30 3.0 
Alberta 108 30 95 2.8 88 25 
British Columbia 101 2.4 108 25 88 mre 
Yukon if Se 0 0.0 2 6.5 
Northwest Territories 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 47 
Nunavut te si 6.7 Ze 6.6 7 2210 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 253-0001. 


Table 7.5 Homicides, by method, 2005 to 2007 


number % number 
Shooting 223 33.6 190 
Stabbing 198 29.9 210 
Beating 144 21.6 119 
Strangulation 47 ee 
Fire (burns/suffocation) 10 15 
Other methods! 26 3.9 
Not known 15 Pate) 


Note: Only one method is counted per victim. 
1. Include poisoning, exposure, shaken baby syndrome, deaths caused by vehicles, and heart attacks. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 253-0002. 


Table 7.6 Solved homicides, by accused-victim relationship 


es Wie 


, 2002 to 2007 


SANT Se 


number 
Total 470 433 479 495 459 414 
Spouse! 84 78 15 74 78 65 
Parent SW 31 36 22 31 21 
Other family relationship 64 33 52 62 5/ 50 
Other intimate relationship 17 11 24 17 1S 16 
Acquaintance 133 161 173 159 143 135 
Criminal relationship2 56 49 44 72 58 60 
Stranger ie 61 ie 87 73 66 
Accused-victim relationship unknown rs 9 2 Z 4 1 


Note: Accused data have been revised according to update 
1. Comprises current and former legally married, common-law, and same-sex couples. 

9. Includes male and female prostitutes, drug dealers and their clients, loan sharks and gang members. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 253-0006. 
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Table 7.7 Homicides, by census metropolitan area, 1997 and 2007 


LOS ees - SODSNES LEI T E NII IRI EIT ONS TEE A EES CR 


Cee ~ 
number of rate per 100,000 number of rate per 100,000 

victims population victims population 

Population of 500,000 or more 296 21 348 2a 
Montréal 74 oe 59 1.6 
Québec 9 1.3 0 0.0 
Ottawa-Gatineau, Ontario part 9 as Ny 14 1.6 
Toronto 83 1.9 111 2.0 
Hamilton 11 1.7 11 1.6 
Winnipeg 21 Ot 26 3.6 
Calgary 9 1.0 36 3.1 
Edmonton 28 oat 36 Sug 
Vancouver 52 7a 55 2.4 
Population from 250,000 to 499,999 49 1.8 47 1.4 
Halifax 11 3.0 i 1.8 
Ottawa-Gatineau, Quebec part #3 Ue 2 0.7 
Kitchener 3 0.7 7 1.4 
London 4 0.9 6 ee 
Oshawa 6 2.1 a Ls 
St. Catharines—Niagara 8 1.9 5 0.7 
Saskatoon! 8 S10 9 3.6 
Windsor 8 2.6 4 1.2 
Victoria 6 2.0 4 4 
Population from 100,000 to 249,999 28 1.9 24 1.6 
St. John’s 3 Li. 1 0.6 
Saint John a 2.4 2 2.0 
Saguenay 0 0.0 1 0.7 
Sherbrooke 4 2.8 2 1.3 
Trois-Riviéres 2 13 4 ae | 
Kingston2 , re 1 0.7 
Greater Sudbury/Grand Sudbury 2 12 4 ae 
Thunder Bay 3 2a 2 1.6 
Regina 3 1.5 5 Zab 
2 die 


SLI BEELER LEEL ELE SEEN NICSE SS ESE IT NE IS TS SE SE EO IDR NC I SE 


1. Prior to 2007, Saskatoon was classified in the 100,000-to-249,999 population group. 
2. Became census metropolitan areas in 2001. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 253-0004. 
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Table 7.8 Adult criminal court cases, by typ 


Total Guilty Acquitted Stay -—Other 
decisions 

number of cases 
Total cases 372,084 242,988 13,480 109,863 5,753 
Total Criminal Code offences 327,975 214,163 12,472 96,181 5,159 
Criminal Code offenses (excluding traffic) 276,494 173,670 9,998 88,230 4,596 
Crimes against the person 91,386 48 329 6,288 35,064 1,705 
Homicide 288 140 8 120 20 
Attempted murder 223 43 12 146 22 
Robbery 4,208 2,900 112 talz2 74 
Sexual assault 3,090 1,519 242 1,263 66 
Other sexual offences 1,477 722 121 603 31 
Major assault! 19,351 10,536 1002 6,953 310 
Common assault? 40,957 21,837 1,995 16,562 563 
Uttering threats 16,273 8,021 1,835 6,031 386 
Criminal harassment 2,902 1,459 215 1,080 148 
Other crimes against the person 2,617 ABZ 196 1,184 85 
Property crimes 89,354 59,318 1,530 27,328 73 
Theft 37,054 25,119 330 Tigo 354 
Break and enter 11,579 8,293 352 27127 207 
Fraud 14,837 10,001 173 4,330 S00 
Mischief 12,198 7,665 418 3,984 131 
Possession of stolen property 12,940 7,768 239 4,800 133 
Other property crimes 746 472 Pe 236 15 
Administration of justice 64,927 46,415 961 16,458 1,093 
Other Criminal Code offences 30,827 19,608 1,214 9,380 625 
Criminal Code traffic offences 51,481 40,493 2,474 7,951 563 
Impaired driving 41,233 32,594 2,218 5,952 409 
Other Criminal Code traffic offences 10,248 7,899 196 1,999 154 
Other federal statute offences 44,109 28,825 1,008 13,682 594 
Drug possession 13,919 7,628 30 6,186 75 
Drug trafficking 10,959 6,051 139 4,662 107 
Youth Criminal Justice Act 1,131 817 4 297 13 
Residual federal stat ffe 18,100 14,329 835 2 53t 399 


1. Includes unlawfully causing bodily 
against other peace or public officers and other assaults. 


arm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assaults against police officers, assaults 


9. Level 1, or common, assault includes pushing, slapping, punching and face-to-face threats; Level 2 assault is defined as assault 
with a weapon or causing bodily harm; Level 3, or aggravated, assault is defined as assault that wounds, maims, disfigures or 


endangers the life of the victim. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0045. 
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Table /. 9 Adult criminal court cases, by lype of sentence, 2006 


2S ALPES 


Total guilty Prison Conditional Probation — ~ Fine ‘Restitution ; Other 
cases sentence sentences 
number 
Total offences 242,988 83,043 9,878 105,415 73,513 7,490 118,873 
Total Criminal Code offences 214,163 75,460 8,008 96,967 60,218 7,369 107,316 
Criminal Code offenses (excluding 
traffic) 173,670 68,684 7,236 _ 90,838 29,197 7,180 78,834 
Crimes against the person 48 329 1,114 2,081 35,126 4,160 781 30,663 
Homicide 140 15 3 12 0 0 87 
Attempted murder 43 30 1 7 1 0 18 
Robbery 2,900 2,249 245 Wwoez 15 101 1,391 
Sexual assault 1,519 753 244 999 52 7 709 
Other sexual offences (PH 448 100 483 12 6 284 
Major assault! 10,536 4,485 937 7,119 925 244 5,795 
Common assault2 21,837 3,519 661 16,953 2,227 332 16,181 
Uttering threats 8,021 2,623 25/ 6,131 786 59 4,587 
Criminal harassment 1,459 392 59 1,264 82 12 1,038 
Other crimes against the person ay 497 74 836 60 20 573 
Property crimes 59,318 24,273 Ol te 31,991 9,329 5,963 24,842 
Theft 25,119 9,940 1,100 12,219 4,980 1,466 10,403 
Break and enter 8,293 5,031 691 5,015 340 629 2,481 
Fraud 10,001 3,580 870 6,030 1,207 1,889 4,447 
Mischief 7,665 1,624 109 5,057 1,387 1,590 4,717 
Possession of stolen property 7,768 3,877 283 3,404 1,354 346 2,617 
Other property crimes 472 221 59 266 61 43 Vik 
Administration of justice 46,415 22,270 917 14,045 1213 289 14,185 
Other Criminal Code offences 19,608 7,030 626 9,676 4,495 147 9,144 
Criminal Code traffic offences 40,493 6,776 tie 6,129 31,021 189 28,482 
Impaired driving 32,594 3,319 296 3,664 27,904 80 24,087 
Other Criminal Code traffic 
offences 7,899 3,457 476 2,465 BBW 109 4,395 
Other federal statute offences 28,825 7,583 1,870 8,448 13,295 121 VOL 
Drug possession 7,628 1,210 81 2,342 3,818 tS 4,336 
Drug trafficking 6,051 2,896 ipioo 1,693 535 49 4,108 
Youth Criminal Justice Act 817 263 11 273 264 11 297 
Residual federal statute offences 14, 329 3, 214 45 4,140 8,678 | 48 : 2,816 


1, Includes Feral Causing poaiy ran decneraing means with ene abana aoe against ah Hoes is 
against other peace or public officers and other assaults. 

2. Level 1, or common, assault includes pushing, slapping, punching and face-to-face threats; Level 2 assault is defined as assault 
with a weapon or causing bodily harm; Level 3, or aggravated, assault is defined as assault that wounds, maims, disfigures or 


endangers the life of the victim. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0046. 
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Table 7.10 Youth court, sentenced cases, by outcome, 2006/2007 


— iano ara me wr Sere ry cana ao 
guilty sentence custody and 
cases supervision 

number 

Total offences 34,065 5,640 27 1,080 

Total Criminal Code offences 27,081 4,535 21 890 

Criminal Code offences (excluding traffic) 26,695 4,448 21 871 
Crimes against the person 9,164 1,591 13 422 
Homicide 21 16) 0 1 
Attempted murder 6 <) 0 0 
Robbery 1353 500 1 113 
Sexual assault 459 55 1 35 
Other sexual offences 272 30 0 17 
Major assault! 2243 429 3 rir 
Common assault? 3,404 341 7 89 
Uttering threats 1,218 164 0 34 
Criminal harassment 00 ff 0 4 
Other crimes against the person 161 45 1 12 
Property crimes tras 1,607 2 292 
Theft 4,078 423 1 73 
Break and enter 3,364 635 0 112 
Fraud 441 58 0 12 
Mischief 2,029 159 1 40 
Possession of stolen property 1,701 306 0 53 
Other property crimes 180 26 0 2 
Administration of justice 3,164 849 2 61 
Other Criminal Code offences 2,074 401 4 96 
Criminal Code traffic offences 886 87 0 19 
Impaired driving 464 1 0 1 
Other Criminal Code traffic offences 422 86 0 18 
Other federal statute offences 6,484 1,105 6 190 
Drug possession 1,050 17 4 0 
Drug trafficking 730 102 2 31 
Youth Criminal Justice Act 3,912 859 0 159 
Residual federal statute offence 0 


‘SRNR NEI 

1. Includes unlawfully causing bodily 
against other peace or public officers and other assaults. 

2. Level 1, or common, assault includes pushing, slapping, punc 


792 127 


with a weapon or causing bodily harm; Level 3, or aggravated, assault is defined as assault that wounds, maims, disfigures or 


endangers the life of the victim. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0050. 
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support and non-residential service sentences 
supervision program 
number 
347 19,953 213 1,860 8,120 724 11,671 
289 17,030 152 1,136 6,400 552 9,741 
280 16,652 150 792 6,254 550 9,129 
144 6,249 43 102 1,969 102 3,642 
0 Z 0 0 1 0 8 
0 5 0 0 1 0 3 
38 990 6 3 323 6 738 
14 360 0 1 59 1 145 
9 213 0 0 32 0 63 
49 1,543 18 30 514 10 922 
21 2,136 12 50 741 59 hook 
11 832 6 12 232 26 331 
0 38 0 4 sive 0 27 
2 125 1 2 49 0 68 
90 7,454 65 370 3,243 198 3,859 
31 Zatl 40 191 1,145 103 1,423 
a2 2,461 10 34 975 12 903 
3 270 2 16 98 9 bey 
5 1,169 9 59 553 42 819 
13 1,053 4 63 422 30 497 
6 130 0 7 50 2 60 
15 tov 24 226 505 193 683 
31 1,578 18 94 53/ ay 945 
9 378 2 344 146 2 612 
0 118 0 304 65 1 413 
9 260 2 40 81 1 199 
58 2,923 61 724 1,720 Wie 1,930 
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Table 1. 11 Youth court, by type of decision, 2006/2007 


= a ait ae ry ipcietahact ar = aT ae — 
decisions or dismissed decisions 
number 
Total offences 56,463 34,065 727 9,098 12,196 377 
Total Criminal Code offences 46,907 27,081 661 8,008 10,344 313 
Criminal Code offences (excluding 
traffic) 45,821 26,695 629 7,968 10,218 311 
Crimes against the person 15,126 9,164 369 ZATT 3,000 101 
Homicide 40 21 0 11 8 0 
Attempted murder 23 6 2 6 9 0 
Robbery 2,228 i000 48 184 629 12 
Sexual assault 723 459 42 78 139 5 
Other sexual offences 442 Che 22 45 97 
Major assault 3,435 2nd lo 93 458 641 ae!) 
Common assault 5,682 3,404 89 945 1,211 33 
Uttering threats 2,137 1,218 64 386 461 8 
Criminal harassment 135 55 3 20 52 5 
Other crimes against the person 281 161 6 44 68 2 
Property crimes 21,279 11,793 175 4,540 4,650 121 
Theft 7,687 4,078 45 1,852 1,675 37 
Break and enter 5,066 3,364 41 Ths 909 40 
Fraud 817 444 6 192 172 6 
Mischief 3,878 2,029 44 856 948 4 
Possession of stolen property 3,505 1,701 34 865 871 34 
Other property crimes 326 180 8 63 ie 0 
Administration of justice 4,945 3,164 20 407 1,292 62 
Other Criminal Code offences 4,471 2,574 65 844 961 af 
Criminal Code traffic offences 1,086 886 32 40 126 2 
Impaired driving 597 464 20 iM 55 1 
Other Criminal Code traffic 
offences 529 422 V2 23 Ta 1 
Other federal statute offences 9,556 6,484 66 1,090 1,852 64 
Drug possession 2,430 1,050 8 567 797 8 
Drug trafficking 1,305 730 26 203 340 6 
Youth Criminal Justice Act 4,795 3,912 29 235 578 44 
Residual federal statute offences 1, 026 792 3 85 13m 9 


‘ees oe WOW AE oe. DEUS EEE SUE IEEE EERSTE SESS LESSEE LEE ISEB DIRE ELL IDEAL CLL SALLIE SEL PLELEL DILLER LESLIE 


Sonree Statistics Canada! CANSIM table 050- 0049, 
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Table . 12 Adult correctional population, 2002/2003 to 2006/2007 


number 
Canada 
Total custodial admissions 218,668 213,055 211,878 259,336 260,871 
Sentenced, custodial admissions 73,209 68,964 66,971 92,813 90,051 
Remand, custodial admissions 115,489 112,744 115,385 146,494 150,696 
Other statuses, custodial admissions 29,970 i ee al 29,522 20,029 20,124 
% 
Sentenced admissions of females 10 10 11 11 12 
Sentenced admissions of Aboriginal persons 19 19 20 23 24 
number 
Total community admissions 111,154 106,075 108,535 110,474 108,471 
Probation, community admissions 82,678 78,098 80,436 82,232 81,644 
Conditional sentence, community admissions 19,220 18,753 18,997 18,694 17,536 
Conditional release, community admissions 9,256 9,224 9,102 9,548 9,291 
Provinces and territories 
Total custodial admissions 210,975 205,484 203,919 251,050 252,240 
Sentenced, custodial admissions 68,948 64,750 62,388 87,943 84,897 
Remand, custodial admissions 115,489 112,744 115,385 146,494 150,696 
Other statuses, custodial admissions 26,938 27,990 26,146 16,613 16,647 
% 
Sentenced admissions of females 10 10 11 11 12 
Sentenced admissions of Aboriginal persons 19 19 20 23 24 
number 
Total community admissions 103,922 98,703 101,197 102,803 100,915 
Probation, community admissions 82,678 78,098 80,436 82,232 81,644 
Conditional sentence, community admissions 19,220 18,753 18,997 18,694 17,536 
Conditional release, community admissions 2,024 1,852 1,764 1,877 1,735 
Federal jurisdictions 
Total custodial admissions 7,693 7,571 7,959 8,286 8,631 
Sentenced, custodial admissions 4,261 4,214 4,583 4,870 9,154 
Remand, custodial admissions 
Other statuses, custodial admissions 3,432 3,397 3,376 3,416 3,477 
% 
Sentenced admissions of females 5 ) ) 6 
Sentenced admissions of Aboriginal persons 18 18 18 19 18 
number 
Total community admissions 7,232 7,372 7,338 7,671 7,556 


Probation, community admissions 
Conditional sentence, community admissions 
Conditional release, SS admissions mi 232, told 7,338 ) 7,671 me 556 


NTRS IEEE LIENS IESE TIE SS MIE ESE BERS ELLEL DEE LELEDEERR NELLA ESE LIDDELL LN I 


Note: Data are for fiscal year from April 1 to March 31. 
Leta Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 251-0001. 
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Table 1. 13 Police officers, by province and territory, 2004 to 2008 


2004 2005 20066 2=S2007~SO 2008 
number 

Canada 59,800 61,026 62,461 64,134 65,283 
Newfoundland and Labrador 766 776 799 838 884 
Prince Edward Island 207 213 220 227 231 
Nova Scotia 1,615 1,624 1,667 1,758 1,864 
New Brunswick 1,302 1,297 1,291 1,326 1,355 
Quebec 14,426 14,753 15,099 15:233 15,403 
Ontario 23,214 23,420 23,759 24,450 24,945 
Manitoba 2,266 2,296 2,313 2,409 2,419 
Saskatchewan 2,010 2,011 2,030 2,046 2,124 
Alberta 5,120 5,335 5,604 5,703 5,734 
British Columbia 7,072 7,445 7,678 8,075 8,134 
Yukon 121 120 116 119 thal 
Northwest Territories 171 173 na ee 175 178 
Nunavut 123 121 122 123 119 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Headquarters 1,384 1,482 1,592 1,652 1,776 
and Training Academy niente tenia bestia the bee ae 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM ‘able 254- 0002. 


Table 7.14 Adult correctional services, operating expenditures for provincial, 
territorial and federal programs, 2002/2003 to 2006/2007 


OO NWN 


2002/2003 2003/2004 2004/2005 2005/2006 2006/2007 
$ thousands 

Canada 2,745,535 2,719,623 2,840,518 2,965,802 3,271,810 
Provinces and territories 1,296,580 1:272,27¢ 1,318,697 1,389,504 1,484,563 
Newfoundland and Labrador 22,843 22,908 20,278 21,294 21,809 
Prince Edward Island 6,084 . . 2 sf 
Nova Scotia 30,070 29,938 S 1,457 36,325 35,734 
New Brunswick 18,389 17,998 19,612 21,004 23,838 
Quebec 217,097 229,041 229,528 226,970 245,283 
Ontario 553,707 523,484 562,993 603,251 626,196 
Manitoba 66,670 73,358 78,319 86,477 90,495 
Saskatchewan 62,976 63,543 65,329 68,900 74,249 
Alberta 103,161 105,160 113,813 118,184 140,356 
British Columbia 174,885 166,163 154,612 161,512 193,089 
Yukon 7,761 7,848 8,272 8,782 9,339 
Northwest Territories 18,299 21,860 22,423 22,322 24,175 
Nunavut 14,609 10,976 12,361 14,483 a 
Federal jurisdiction’ 1,448,955 1,447,346 1,521,821 1,576,298 1,787,247 


fotos: enn A Re are in an cian 
Includes sums of custodial services, community supervision services, headquarters and central services, and parole boards 
where applicable. 
Data are for fiscal year from April 1 to March 31. 
1. Includes both the Correctional Service of Canada and the National Parole Board, but excludes CORCAN, the special operating 
agency that employs federal inmates. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 251-0007. 
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Culture and leisure industries help make 
the country a better place to live and 
contribute significantly to its economy. 
In 2008, according to the Labour Force 
Survey, 759,600 Canadians, or more 
than 4% of the labour force, worked in 
jobs related to information, culture and 
recreation. More than half worked in 
Toronto, Montréal and Vancouver. 

Employment in information, culture 
and recreation grew 20% from 1999 to 
2008, surpassing the economy's overall 
employment growth of 19%. However, 
employment in these industries fell 3% 
from 2007 to 2008, whereas employment 
across the economy grew 1.5%. 

The information and culture industry 
accounts for more than half of all 
employment in information, culture and 
recreation. Self-employment is common: 
16% of information, culture and recreation 
workers reported themselves as self- 
employed in 2008. 


Chart 8.1 


Economic benefits 

Information, culture and recreation 
industries contributed $56.8 billion to the 
economy in 2008, up 39% from 1999. The 
total gross-domestic product (GDP) grew 
26% over the same period. 

Information and cultural industries— 
which include publishing, movie and 
sound recording, broadcasting and 
telecommunications, and news services 
and libraries—showed the most growth, 
43%, and contributed $45.1 billion to the 
GDP in 2008. 

Arts, entertainment and recreation 
industries—which include performing 
arts, spectator sports, museums, heritage 
sites, Zoos, amusement parks, casinos and 
gaming machines, golf courses, ski hills, 
fitness facilities, and bowling centres— 
contributed $11.7 billion to the economy 
in 2008, an increase of 26% from 1999. 

The three levels of government spent 
a total of $8.3 billion on culture in the 


Labour force employed in the information, culture and recreation industries, selected census 


metropolitan areas 


EEE REBECA MEL LESCOL LEGGE REC NWEE LEME CEM SSC NEEL ELLIE ES EEN CH IES ROEM BEERS 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 282-0008 and 282-0057. 
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2005/2006 fiscal year, including about 
$444 million in intergovernmental 
transfers. 

In 2005/2006, the federal government 
spent $3.5 billion on culture. Of each 
federal culture dollar, 47 cents supported 
broadcasting, 26 cents funded heritage 
resources—which includes museums, 
public archives, historic sites and nature 
parks—10 cents helped film and video 
production, 5 cents went to the performing 
arts, 4 cents went to literary arts and half a 
cent supported arts education. 

Provincial and territorial governments 
spent $2.4 billion on culture in 2005/2006. 
These funds were largely directed toward 
libraries (37 cents of every culture dollar) 
and heritage institutions (28 cents). Smaller 


amounts went to multidisciplinary activities 


(about 9 cents) and the performing arts 
(8 cents). 

Municipal governments spent 
$2.3 billion on culture in the 2005 
calendar year. For each of their culture 
dollars, 70 cents funded libraries, 21 cents 


Chart 8.2 


Culture expenditures by federal, provincial/territorial and municipal 


SSR LU LEE LIE LEE ODE LER LLBERLE SEL NGLELERS REEL LMR LASELLLAARLALLE SEERA NEE IWC NOTE ‘i 


$ thousands 


4,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,000,000 
2,900,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 


0 


2003/2004' 
1. Excludes Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87F0001X. 
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Performing arts, summary statistics, 2007 


profit margin 

% 

Performing arts companies 5.9 
Theatre (except musical) companies 1.0 
Musical theatre and opera companies 3.4 
Musical groups and artists 14.8 


Note: All establishments, by North American industry | : 
Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 361-0009. 


went to cultural centres and other 
activities, and 6 cents supported museums. 
Historic sites and parks and the performing 
arts each received less than 2 cents of 
every municipal dollar spent on culture. 
The remainder went to public archives. 


governments 
NLA Se 


f— Federal 
@ Provincial/territorial' 
Municipal 


2005/2006 


What influences 
consumption of culture? 


The higher an individual’s household 
income or education, the more likely he or 
she is to go to a movie, attend a theatrical 
or musical performance or participate in 
other cultural activities. 

Those in management, business, finance 
or an administrative occupation are nearly 
9% more likely to attend a theatrical 
performance occasionally than those who 
are unemployed or working in primary 
industry or manufacturing. 

Individuals with parents who have 
advanced education, such as a university 
degree, are significantly more likely to 
attend most kinds of cultural activities 
than those whose parents do not. The 
education level of a conjugal partner also 
positively influences higher consumption 
in cultural events of all kinds. For most 
activities, the conjugal partner’s education 


..... 


More Canadians choosing 
active leisure 


More Canadians are making active leisure 
choices in their daily lives. In 2005, 

5.6 million of 22.9 million Canadians aged 
20 and older participated in active leisure 
on a given day. 

Exercising, walking and jogging rose in 
popularity from 1992 to 2005. The sports 
participation rate was about the same in 
both years, but Canadians are moving 
away from organized sports to informal 
sports activities. 

Participation in active leisure rose 
to 24% in 2005, up from 21% in 
1992. Participants averaged 1 hour and 
46 minutes on a given day doing these 
activities in 2005. 

People engaging in active leisure are 
more likely to be women, married people, 
university-educated people, those earning 
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Chart 8.3 
Selected cultural activities participation 
rates, by family income, 2005 
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Notes: Population aged 15 and older. 
Frequent participation. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-595-X. 


is more important than that of the parents. 
Participation in cultural activities also 
varies by age and sex, as well as by marital 
status and province of residence. 


Chart 8.4 
Active leisure participation 
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All activities" a 


Walking [7 
and jogging’ 


Exercise’ ba 


Sports? a y 


Outdoor [7 
expeditions 2005 
M@ 1992 


Cycling | 


0 10s 20 30 
/o 
Note: Percentage participating on a given day. 
1. Statistically significant difference in 2005 from 1992 
at p<0.01. 
2. ‘Sports’ refers to informal sport activity as well as organized 
sports. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-X. 


$60,000 or more, and those living in 
British Columbia or Quebec. 
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Table 8.1 Federal government expenditures on culture, by cultural activity and by 
province and territory, 2005/2006 


Lee NN LE LL LLL SLES LITT Le 


Prince Nova New 


Canada! Newfoundland Quebec 
and Labrador Edward Scotia Brunswick 
Island 
$ thousands 
All cultural activities 3,547,062 47,601 22,269 103,883 55,614 1,229,535 
Libraries 51,479 0 0 0 0 38,378 
Heritage resources 910,305 19,601 13,096 46,552 14,152 302,072 
Arts education? 18,631 0 0 0 0 a 
Literary arts 133,561 717 79 1,453 1,012 32,500 
Performing arts 188,226 1,496 2,418 2,705 1,874 30,421 
Visual arts and crafts 19,942 211 141 871 439 D,leo 
Film and video 344,521 3,086 262 11,606 3,085 148,491 
Broadcasting4 1,677,351 20,768 5,353 38,480 o2, 119 587,008 
Sound recording 23,244 15 0 23 0 2,481 
Multiculturalism 20,766 102 82 342 330 5,306 


Multidisciplinary and other activities® 159,036 

Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

1. Total expenditures at the national level exclude intramural (operating and capital) expenditures by Human Resources and Skills 
Development Canada directly related to training and employment development in the culture sector. 

9. Includes national organizations, foreign countries and unallocated expenditures. 

3. Refers to the fine, applied and performing arts rather than to strictly academic fields such as language, history or literature. ‘Arts’ 
includes theatre, music, dance, painting, drama, photography and any other area of arts study reported by arts education 
institutions. 

_The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation distributes its program costs by location of production activities. Station transmission 

and network distribution costs are related to the geographic location of the transmitter, except for landlines and satellite channels, 

which are paid by Ottawa, but transferred to Toronto and Montréal network centres. Payments to private station affiliates are 
charged to the responsible network centres and relate also to the province where these centres are located. Administration costs 
and capital expenditures are distributed according to the province where the administration function is located geographically and 
the location of capital assets. 

Includes financial support given to cultural facilities, centres, festivals, municipalities, cultural exchange programs and arts 

organizations for various cultural activities. It includes also the unallocated general and administration expenditures related to 

numerous cultural activities. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 505-0003. 
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SEN LEE SEL SETI NDE TS YORE ELIT RT, 


Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut Other national 
Columbia Territories organizations 
and foreign 
countries2 


$ thousands 
1,341,907 85,673 48,616 157,617 202,223 18,878 28,581 8,005 196,662 
13,102 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
278,086 35,740 15,940 87,812 59,731 12,428 14,622 7,470 3,002 
10,395 1,090 90 1,269 453 0 0 0 0 
32,151 1,756 992 3,654 7,955 114 55 12 51,110 
101,261 Tees 2,20h 14,054 14,131 376 351 80 9,604 
6,950 709 927 1,007 3,164 92 45 144 123 
71,723 6,540 3,454 6,136 35,668 263 748 91 52,867 
772,036 29,241 21,219 38,607 68,875 5,120 12,491 55 45,919 
831 3 18 478 0 0 2 19,346 
10,340 417 546 1,244 12 0 0 1,666 
45,031 4,513 10520 13,025 
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Table 8.2 Federal government expenditures on culture, by cultural activity, 


“2005/2006 


$ thousands 
All cultural activities 3,461,582 3,597,994 3,547,062 
Libraries 41,949 55,104 51,479 
Heritage resources 893,310 929,295 910,305 
Arts education? 14,794 15,766 18,631 
Literary arts 132,047 135,817 133,561 
Performing arts 190,214 200,442 188,226 
Visual arts and crafts 20,458 19,673 19,942 
Film and video 359,337 350,163 344,521 
Broadcasting? 1,609,996 1,685,824 1,677,351 
Sound recording 25,476 24,076 23,244 
Multiculturalism 15,857 19,187 20,766 
Multidisciplinary and other culture activities* 158,143 162,648 159,036 


QOL MAELLLLLOOIOOWONGLWEOLOIIELIELEOELLIEL III LL LL LAE LEELA 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 


tk 


i) 


(se) 


ass 


Total expenditures at the national level exclude intramural (operating and capital) expenditures by Human Resources and Skills 
Development Canada directly related to training and employment development in the culture sector. 


_Refers to the fine, applied and performing arts rather than to strictly academic fields such as language, history or literature. 


‘Arts’ includes theatre, music, dance, painting, drama, photography and any other area of arts study reported by arts education 
institutions. 


_ The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation distributes its program costs by location of production activities. Station transmission 


and network distribution costs are related to the geographic location of the transmitter, except for landlines and satellite channels, 
which are paid by Ottawa, but transferred to Toronto and Montréal network centres. Payments to private station affiliates are 
charged to the responsible network centres and relate also to the province where these centres are located. Administration costs 
and capital expenditures are distributed according to the province where the administration function is located geographically and 
the location of capital assets. 


_ Includes financial support given to cultural facilities, centres, festivals, municipalities, cultural exchange programs and arts 


organizations for various cultural activities. It includes also the unallocated general and administration expenditures related to 
numerous cultural activities. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 505-0003. 


Table 8.3 Payroll employment, by industry, 2004 to 2008 


number 
information and cultural industries 300,694 307,647 313,724 323,886 326,367 
Publishing industries 81,563 85,027 85,893 90,900 93,286 
Motion picture and sound recording industries 30,324 30,182 28,685 32,246 33,310 
Broadcasting (except Internet) 38,233 36,908 39,880 41,527 43,030 
Telecommunications 113,250 118,143 118,996 115,631 109,831 
Data processing, hosting and related services 11,439 11,140 12,023 13,289 17,981 
Other information services 25,884 26,247 28,248 30,293 28,929 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 228,212 229,076 236,379 240,519 241,916 
Performing arts, spectator sports and related industries 48,498 46,762 49,127 51,791 51,567 
Heritage institutions 15,845 16,405 15,749 16,243 16,019 
Amusement, gambling and recreation industries 163,869 165,909 171,503 172,485 174,329 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours, CANSIM table 281-0024 and Catalogue no. 72-002-X. 
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Table 8.4 Government expenditures on culture, by level of government and by 


_Province and territory, 2005/2006 


Total gross Federal Provincial and Municipal 
expenditures government territorial governments! 
governments 
$ thousands 
Total expenditures 8,287 ,9982 3,547,062 2,432,265 2,308,671 
Newfoundland and Labrador 99,783 47,601 39,890 12,292 
Prince Edward Island 40,053 22,269 13,700 4,027 
Nova Scotia 209,393 103,883 70,135 35,375 
New Brunswick 136,422 55,614 57,621 23,187 
Quebec 2,900,101 1,229,534 773,331 497 236 
Ontario 2,997,127 1,341,907 642,112 1,013,108 
Manitoba 269,012 85,673 123,769 59,570 
Saskatchewan 259,723 48,616 119,138 87,969 
Alberta 684,041 150 308,900 217,524 
British Columbia 813,058 202,223 255,307 355,498 
Yukon 34,185 18,878 14,370 937 
Northwest Territories 39,364 28,581 9,097 1,686 
Nunavut 13,077 8,005 4,810 262 
Other? 196,662 196,662 


us 
2 
3. 


SS NN ONE A SE a Pt che 2 
Calculated on a calendar-year basis. 

Includes intergovernmental transfers of about $444 million. 

Includes national organizations, foreign countries and unallocated expenditures. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87F0001X. 


Table 8.5 Newspaper publishing, summary statistics, 2003 to 2007 


EES AEE NEI OCB EIDE DIL IE ET I EE ERR Se ES SSN SS SSS EES SS EUS IS SE 


Operating Br. Operating Salaries, wages Operating profit 
revenue! expenses2 and benefits? margin4 
$ millions % 
2003 4 864.6 4,132.3 1,687.8 15.1 
2004 5,033.9 4317.3 13%54:2 14.2 
2005 5,207.4 4515.2 1,762.7 To.0 
2006 5,393.8 4 646.2 1,801.2 13:2 
2007? Soot 4557.3 1;fdoce 14.6 


wn 


> 
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Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 

. Excludes investment income, capital gains, extraordinary gains and other non-recurring items. 

. Excludes write-offs, capital losses, extraordinary losses, interest on borrowing, and other non-recurring items. 

. Includes vacation pay and commissions for all employees for whom a T4 slip was completed. This category also inciudes the 


employer portion of employee benefits for items such as Canada/Quebec Pension Plan or Employment Insurance premiums. 
Salaries and wages do not include working owners’ dividends nor do they include the remuneration of owners of unincorporated 
businesses. Therefore, the relative level of salaries, wages and benefits will be lower in industries where unincorporated 
businesses are significant contributors. 


. Operating profit margin is derived as follows: operating revenue minus operating expenses, expressed as a percentage of 


operating revenue. The derived figure excludes corporation income tax paid by incorporated businesses and individual income 
tax paid by unincorporated businesses. For unincorporated businesses, operating profit margin includes unpaid remuneration to 
partners and proprietors, which is not recorded as salaries, wages and benefits. Therefore, the profit estimate will be higher in 
industries where unincorporated proprietorships and partnerships are significant contributors. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 361-0003. 
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Table 8.6 Periodical and book publishing, summary statistics, by province and 
tegion, 2007 


Salaries, 


Operating Operating Operating 
revenue! expenses? wages and profit 
benefits? margin’ 
$ millions % 
Periodical publishing 
Canada 2,283.4 2,026.3 567.3 11.3 
Atlantic region 48.3 42.9 13.9 11.1 
Quebec 494.2 433.2 88.3 12.4 
Ontario 1,308.0 1,203.1 350.8 8.0 
Prairies 236.9 174.0 56.6 26.5 
British Columbia and the territories 196.0 ye 57,7 Ty 
Book publishing 
Canada 2,125.7 1,884.8 405.8 11.3 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2.9 pS) 0.8 14.5 
Prince Edward Island Xx ” x X 
Nova Scotia 6.5 6.3 A 41 
New Brunswick 49 49 2.8 1.1 
Quebec 620.9 558.7 98.6 10.0 
Ontario 1,362.6 1,191.8 268.4 12.5 
Manitoba 5.9 
Saskatchewan Xx 
Alberta 41.0 
British Columbia 79.4 


Notes: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 

_ Excludes investment income, capital gains, extraordinary gains and other non-recurring items. 

Excludes write-offs, capital losses, extraordinary losses, interest on borrowing, and other non-recurring items. 

Includes vacation pay and commissions for all employees for whom a 14 slip was completed. This 
category also includes the employer portion of employee benefits for items such as Canada/Quebec Pension Plan or Employment 
Insurance premiums. Salaries and wages do not include working owners’ dividends nor do they include the remuneration of 
owners of unincorporated businesses. Therefore, the relative level of salaries, wages and benefits will be lower in industries where 
unincorporated businesses are significant contributors. 

_ Operating profit margin is derived as follows: operating revenue minus operating expenses, expressed as a percentage of 
operating revenue. The derived figure excludes corporation income tax paid by incorporated businesses and individual income 
tax paid by unincorporated businesses. For unincorporated businesses, operating profit margin includes unpaid remuneration to 
partners and proprietors, which is not recorded as salaries, wages and benefits. Therefore, the profit estimate will be higher in 
industries where unincorporated proprietorships and partnerships are significant contributors. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 361-0007 and 361-0010. 
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Table 8.7 Sound Sey and music publishing, summary statistics, by province 


ERE SERRE AIR ES Se BIOS BO ONE NS UN EAE IR ER SP cae 


Operating Operating Salaries; wages Operating profit 
revenue! expenses2 and benefits3 margin4 
$ millions % 

Canada 
Record production and integrated record 
production/distribution 683.0 605.2 85.5 11.4 
Music publishers 134.5 123.0 22.1 8.6 
Sound recording studios 104.4 88.1 20.1 15.6 
Other sound recording industries 6.1 45 i a 26.8 
Atlantic provinces 
Record production and integrated record 
production/distribution 42 a) 0.4 Whee 
Music publishers ; ; 
Sound recording studios a2 2.9 0.4 10.7 
Other sound recording industries F F F F 
Quebec 
Record production and integrated record 
production/distribution 109.4 101.4 12.6 7.4 
Music publishers 
Sound recording studios 22.1 19.4 43 14.6 
Other sound recording industries F F F 
Ontario 
Record production and integrated record 
production/distribution 501.1 435.2 65.3 13.4 
Music publishers ; : 
Sound recording studios 41.6 Sie ali 8.4 19.0 
Other sound recording industries F F F 
Prairie provinces 
Record production and integrated record 
production/distribution ele Whe 3.0 19.1 
Music publishers 
Sound recording studios 6.2 ii cba 15.9 
Other sound recording industries F i F F 
British Columbia and territories 
Record production and integrated record 
production/distribution 47.1 47.9 4.2 -1.6 
Music publishers 
Sound recording studios 30.6 26.9 5.8 12.2 
Other sound recording industries F F ote 


SELLA LOLI EE EEE 


Note: North American Industry Biesincnion ona (NAICS), 2007. 
1. Excludes investment income (dividends and interest). 
2. Excludes write-offs, capital losses, extraordinary losses, interest on borrowing, and other non-recurring items. 


3. Includes employer contributions to pension, medical/life insurance plans, and Employment Insurance for employees who have 


been issued a 14 statement. 


4. Operating profit margin is derived as follows: total operating revenue minus total operating expenses, expressed as a percentage 


of total operating revenue. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 361-0005. 
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Table 8.8 Spectator sports, event promoters, artists and related industries, 
_summary statistics, 2007 


Total pervatglhe Total 4 Salaries, ‘Operating 
operating operating wages and profit 
revenue! expenses? benefits? margin4 

$ millions % 

Spectator sports 2,401.4 2,306.4 991.4 1.9 
Promoters (presenters) of performing arts, sports 

and similar events 1,890.4 1,812.2 467.8 4.1 

Agents and managers for artists, athletes, 
entertainers and other public figures 305.5 273.0 78.3 10.6 


Note: NAICS), 2007. 

1. Excludes investment income (dividends and interest). 

2. Excludes write-offs, capital losses, extraordinary losses, interest on borrowing, and other non-recurring items. 

3. Includes employer contributions to pension, medical/life insurance plans, and Employment Insurance for employees who have 
been issued a T4 statement. 

4. Operating profit margin is derived as follows: total operating revenue minus total operating expenses, expressed as a percentage 
of total operating revenue. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 361-0013. 


revenue and benefits expenses margin 
2005" 2006° 2005' 2006' 2005' 2006' 2005' 2006" 
$ thousands % 
For-profit establishments 
Art museums and galleries ¥ si 7 vi whe iat “8 Aah 
Museums 18,919 18,292 6,271 5,025 Taco a. alosucd 18.46 17.84 
Historic and heritage sites 4,323 4727 1,666 1,520 3,918 4,135 9.37 W202 
Zoos and botanical gardens 94,219 104,143 39,412 50,428 83,144 97,747 na PAS 6.14 
Not-for-profit establishments 
Art museums and galleries 246,052 253,369 101,473 100,753 249,808 247,924 -1.53 elke 
Museums 482,774 492,851 223,256 235,991 481,905 512,229 0.18 -3.93 
Historic and heritage sites 84,662 82,319 47,986 44,697 85,637 84,418 -1.15 -2.55 
200s and botanical gardens _ 192,116 142,270 66,591 73,396 139,573 139,241 8.25 Zia 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87F0002X. 
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Table 8.10 Heritage institutions, summary statistics, all industries, by province, 


” Total operating Salaries, wages Total operating Operating profit 
revenue and benefits expenses margin 
2005" 2006' 2005' 2006' 2005" 2006' 2005' 2006' 
$ thousands % 
For-profit establishments 
Canada 117,461 127,218 47,349 56,973 102,488 116,926 12.7 8.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,544 2,174 1,144 1,110 2,210 Wee.cor 10.5 -3.8 
Prince Edward Island 1,273 Goo 478 382 1,289 1,244 -1.3 8.2 
Nova Scotia 340 1,504 493 312 468 1,348 -37.5 10.4 
New Brunswick 335 428 7 I 269 330 526 197 -22.9 
Quebec 15,544 18,680 7,642 8,742 13,856 17,040 10.9 8.8 
Ontario 61,811 56,731 16,215 26,485 45,315) .53,195 io 6.2 
Manitoba 510 Xx 200 X aT Xx -0.2 X 
Saskatchewan Xx Xx x x Xx x Xx X 
Alberta 1,540 1,529 633 197 1,312 1,183 14.8 22.6 
British Columbia 42,067 43,806 19,701 19,052 35,623) "59.200 1583 10.4 
Not-for-profit establishments 
Canada 965,604 970,752 439,306 454,837 956,923 983,797 0.9 -1.3 
Newfoundland and Labrador 12,933 13,317 6,187 6,255 11,992' 13,053 13 2.0 
Prince Edward Island 1,345 1,580 444 1,072 1,440 1,669 -7.1 -5.7 
Nova Scotia 21,296 19,989 11,392 de 15126 24,824 21,326 -16.6 -6.7 
New Brunswick 18,698 15,448 10,770 8,101 19,974 14,685 -6.8 49 
Quebec 318,176 312,301 129,851 128,491 310,020 311,938 2.6 0.1 
Ontario 357,599 360,935 169,810 180,569 357,517 368,136 0.0 -2.0 
Manitoba 22qT9) 235541 12,14250913;452 22,923 24,578 -3.4 -5.3 
Saskatchewan 17,613 20,749 9,020.2 90,020 17o208 (2A.2 lo -0.1 -2.2 
Alberta 79,033 90,553 40,707 43,698 82,508 92,032 -4.4 -1.6 
British Columbia 115, 275 111, 961 48,864 106,618 114 091 Soe ree 


Notes: Figures may iat ade [ totals ae of 7ouaCiAg: 
North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87F0002X. 
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Table 8.11 Performing arts, summary statistics, by industry and type of 


‘Salaries, wages tnt Operating . Operating profit 


revenue and benefits expenses margin 
$ thousands % 
All establishments 1,241,265 373,776 1,167,722 5.9 
Theatre (except musical) companies 333,617 132,145 330,365 1.0 
Musical theatre and opera companies (including 
dinner theatre) 181,550 61,023 175,431 3.4 
Dance companies x Xx Xx Xx 
Musical groups and artists 362,047 62,467 308,579 14.8 
Other performing arts companies (including 
multidisciplinary) X X Xx X 
For-profit establishments 628,454 154,044 555,546 11.6 
Theatre (except musical) companies 44,314 7,485 36,351 mo 
Musical theatre and opera companies (including 
dinner theatre) 102,672 39,113 99,303 30 
Dance companies ¥ X x x 
Musical groups and artists 210,860 2lyloo 157,851 2511 
Other performing arts companies (including 
multidisciplinary) X X X Xx 
Not-for-profit establishments 612,811 219,732 612,176 0.1 
Theatre (except musical) companies 289,303 124,660 294,014 -1.6 
Musical theatre and opera companies (including 
dinner theatre) 78,878 21,910 76,128 3.9 
Dance companies 81,643 28,184 79,726 ae 
Musical groups and artists 151,187 41,332 150,728 0.3 
Other performing arts companies (including 
multidisciplinary) 11,800 3,646 11,580 1.9 


GAA NN NIN ss PE DDE ME LLL EMT IEE SEES EE IES IER SOO 


Notes: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 
North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87F0003X. 


Table 8.12 Amusement and recreation, summary statistics, 2007 


Se a Ne A nnnnsnitoc inpiinitinanonntiaiieimhasatii PRT — — | moro ae & a8 a : ary 
revenue! expenses? and benefits? margin4 
$ millions % 
Amusement parks and arcades 492.5 425.7 145.2 13.6 
Other amusement and recreation industries 6,879.7 6,545.8 2,349.1 4.9 
Golf courses and country clubs 2,391.8 2,284.8 885.2 4.5 
Skiing facilities 946.4 857.6 312.3 9.4 
Fitness and recreational sports centres 5 PY bog ey 1,686.2 682.3 2.6 
All other amusement and recreation industries 1,810.3 ser yes 469.3 5.1 


PAS <DEL Ue RSE SSIS NODS SATEEN MEL ALE LEE LL AMM LOLS EEA CEE OE LAOS LIEN SLES TELE 


Notes: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 
North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 

1. Excludes investment income (dividends and interest). 

9. Excludes write-offs, capital losses, extraordinary losses, interest on borrowing, and other non-recurring items. 

3. Includes employer contributions to pension, medical/life insurance plans, and Employment Insurance for employees who have 
been issued a 14 statement. 

4. Operating profit margin is derived as follows: total operating revenue minus total operating expenses, expressed as a percentage 
of total operating revenue. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 361-0015. 
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Table 8.13 Performing arts, summary statistics, all industries, by province, 


LE UOTE MT BE NN SS MMM LEER SI OE ESTEE ESE I IR MSN SEE SENN ESE NE SP ae mo NER NY PERE POLLEN RARE ET 


Operating 


Operating Salaries, wages Operating profit 
revenue expenses and benefits margin 
2006 2007 2006 2007 2006 2007 2006 2007 
$ thousands % 
For-profit establishments 
Canada 590,615 628,453 530,010 555,546 142,731 154,043 10.3 11.6 
Newfoundland and Labrador 5,/06 6,302 5,024 4,444 904 814 = 12.0 29.5 
Prince Edward Island X Xx im Xx Xx Xx x x 
Nova Scotia 7,039 6,413 6,414 5,617 1,069 1,271 14.9 12.4 
New Brunswick X X X Xx 497 X X X 
Quebec 321,928 329,789 303,925 307,810 94,550 94,884 5.6 6.7 
Ontario 161,485 199,623 143,601 170,389 34,982 45603 11.1 14.6 
Manitoba 11,526 15577 9,232 9,963 2,413 2AA5 AGS 13.9 
Saskatchewan 4,293 3,950 3,402 3,184 655 668 20.8 19.4 
Alberta 28,981 26,693 24,341 22,052 4813 4891 16.0 17.4 
British Columbia 46,054 39,444 30,800 27,623 2,192 2458") “33a 30.0 
Not-for-profit establishments 
Canada 617,004 612,809 609,361 612,177 213,117 219,734 1.2 0.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 3,662 3205 3,990 3,296 1.273 toed 2.0 -0.6 
Prince Edward Island X X Xx X Xx X X X 
Nova Scotia 10,251 10,439 10,444 10,477 3,394 3,928 -1.9 -0.4 
New Brunswick X Xx Xx Xx Xx X Xx X 
Quebec 162 4%0i ue 16014 159,053 161,218 48.511 48,930 2.1 -2.4 
Ontario 253,635 266,685 253,/47 263,975 98,457 102,633 0.0 1.0 
Manitoba 24,172 24,768 2029 eowi2d,000 10,562 11,191 Zot 44 
Saskatchewan 8,815 7,855 8,244 8,225 B0re 3,919 6.5 -4,7 
Alberta 74,704 67,124 71,263 69,048 23,303 23,454 46 -2.9 
British Columbia 73,681 70,282 73,368 67,984 2 22,700 ; 22,720 0.4 “1m 3.8 
Notes: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 
North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87F0003X. 
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Table 8. 14 Film and video distribution, summary statistics, by region, 2005 to 2007 


~ Operating — ~~ Operating Salaries, wages ‘ Operating profit, 
sie expenses? and benefits? margin4 
$ millions % 
Canada 
2005 1,664.5 a53H 76.6 18.7 
2006 1,730.9 1,305.0 68.1 24.6 
2007 1,729.9 1,460.2 96.3 15.6 
Quebec 
2005 291.1 223.4 14.7 250 
2006 235.6 220.1 13:0 42 
2007 247.9 234.9 19.0 5S 
Ontario 
1,308.5 HOY 59.6 152 
1,442.9 1,023.7 53.0 920i 


1 36.3 


Notes: North American industry Classification System (NAICS), 
Data for Atlantic provinces, Manitoba, Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut are suppressed for confidentiality. 

1. Excludes investment income (dividends and interest). 

9 Excludes write-offs, capital losses, extraordinary losses, interest on borrowing, and other non-recurring items. 

3. Includes employer contributions to pension, medical/life insurance plans, and Employment Insurance for employees who have 
been issued a T4 statement. 

4. Operating profit margin is derived as follows: total operating revenue minus total operating expenses, expressed as a percentage 
of total operating revenue. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 361-0014. 


Table 8. 19 Motion picture theatres, SUmary statistics, by [adhe 2007 


Establishments 3 “Operating aan “Operating “Salaries, wages i “Operating profit, 

Hale expenses2 and benefits? margin4 

number $ millions % 

Canada 672 1,346.6 1,198.6 178.6 11.0 
Quebec 143 218.5 212.9 35.1 2.6 
Ontario 212 582.1 524.9 77.0 9.8 
Saskatchewan 37 35.0 30.0 46 14.1 
Alberta 88 194.8 151.8 21.0 224 
British Columbia 106 204. 0 24.7 11.6 


Notes: North enean Industry Classification isien (NAICS), 2007. 
Data for Atlantic provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Colimbia are suppressed for confidentiality. 

1. Excludes investment income (dividends and interest). 

2. Excludes write-offs, capital losses, extraordinary losses, interest on borrowing, and other non-recurring items. 

3. Includes employer contributions to pension, medical/life insurance plans and Employment Insurance for all employees who have 
been issued a T4 statement. 

4. Operating profit margin is derived as follows: total operating revenue minus total operating expenses, expressed as a percentage 
of total operating revenue. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 361-0012. 
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Until 2008, Canada had gone a record 
16 years since its last economic downturn 
and had been riding a seven-year boom 
in commodity prices. But the economy in 
2008 was unlike any in recent memory. For 
many younger workers and investors, 2008 
was their first experience with a recession. 
In the first seven months of 2008, 
commodity prices rose to record levels 
amid slow growth in North America and 
steady gains in Asia. Inflation dominated 
the headlines, while Canada’s trade surplus 
set records. However, late in the summer, 
global demand and commodity prices 
faltered, and then fell precipitously after 
credit markets seized up in mid-September. 
These events quickly spilled over into the 
real economy of output and employment. 


Slowing growth 


By year-end, the global economy—and 
Canada’s—was changing rapidly in 


Chart 9.1 


response to the tumult in the global 
financial markets. In real terms (adjusted 
for inflation), Canada’s gross domestic 
product (GDP) grew 0.5% in 2008, its 
slowest growth since 1991. 

Despite all the turmoil, Canada’s 
financial institutions held up well. 
Governments and businesses had been 
running large financial surpluses for the 
past decade, while Canadian households 
were less burdened with debt than those in 
the United States. 

Canada’s GDP grew in five provinces; 
Saskatchewan led the way with growth 
of 4.4%. The GDP also advanced in 
Yukon and Nunavut, while declining 
export demand contributed to lower GDP 
in Ontario, Alberta, British Columbia, 
Newfoundland and Labrador, and the 
Northwest Territories. 

Domestic demand, the engine of 
economic growth since 2001, slowed 


Gross domestic product and final domestic demand 


annual % change 
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Note: Chained 2002 dollars. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 
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from a 4.2% pace in 2007 to 2.5% in 
2008, as spending on consumer goods 
and services weakened and the housing 
market softened. Declining merchandise 
trade and a deterioration in Canada’s terms 
of trade—exports shrank a record 25% 
after October—contributed to the overall 
weakness in GDP. 

Employment turned down decisively 
in November and December, falling 0.5% 
and 0.6%, respectively, from the same 
months of the previous year. 


Goods production declines 

Goods production declined 2.8% in 2008, 
the first decrease since 2001, the year of 
the high-technology meltdown. All goods- 
producing industries declined. 

Building permits declined 5.3%. Permits 
for residential construction declined 
10.2% while permits for non-residential 
construction increased 2.5%. Sales of 
existing homes posted their largest decline 


Chart 9.2 


Table 9.a 
International investment position 


% change 
Total assets 0.9 24.0 
Canadian direct investment abroad -1.8 23.6 
Canadian portfolio investment -0.5 14.8 
Foreign bonds 9.1 48 
Foreign stocks -0.3 23.1 
Foreign money market -62.4 -53.6 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 376-0037. M 


since 1990, falling 17.1% across the 
country from 2007. 

Meanwhile, the services-producing 
industries grew 2.1%, with all sectors: 
advancing. 


Gross domestic product at market prices, by province and territory 
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Canada 
NLL. 
PE I. 
N.S. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 
Net 
N.W.T. 
Nvt. 


-8 6 -4 


annual % change 


Notes: Chained 2002 dollars. 
Expenditure-based estimates. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 
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Canadians better able to pay 
back debt 


The indebtedness of households, 
corporations and governments in the 
United States rose from 269% of GDP 
in 2002 to 329% in 2008. (Debt-to-GDP 
ratios are an indicator of the ability to meet 
one’s financial obligations.) Household 
debt rose to 97% of GDP by mid-2008, 
fuelled by the housing boom. 

In Canada, domestic debt rose 
from 228% of GDP in 2002 to 255% in 
2008, less than half the 60-point increase 
in the United States. Household debt 
rose to 85% of GDP, while non-financial 
corporations and governments paid down 
their debt. The Canadian financial system 
had debt equivalent to 60% of GDP 
in 2008, half the American level, while 
avoiding the corrosive impact of subprime 
mortgages. 

Canada consistently ran large trade 
surpluses over the past decade, and 


epson 


Household wealth grows 


Household balance sheet data clearly show 
the impact of the resource and housing 
boom that sent household wealth climbing 
before 2008, and dropping in the second 
half of 2008, partly offsetting the increase. 

From 2002 to the second quarter of 
2008, household net worth rose 56%, 
or $2.1 trillion. Two-thirds ($1.2 trillion) 
of this net worth came from investments 
related to the soaring stock market and 
about one-third ($0.8 trillion) from rising 
homeowner net equity. 

The slump in stock markets and house 
prices in the second half of 2008 erased 
7% of household net worth—painful, but 
far short of the 20% reduction seen in the 
United States since mid-2007, when the 
U.S. stock and housing markets began to 
falter. As a result, household wealth in 
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1. Household, corporate and government. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 378-0003. 
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Canadians placed much of this surplus in 
direct investment abroad, avoiding opaque 
financial instruments. By the end of 2008, 
Canada had no net external indebtedness 
for the first time since 1926. 


Chart 9.4 

Household net worth — 

© billions a $US trillion 
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United States ® 
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4,000 45 
et 


3,000 
2000 2002 2004 2006 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 378-0009. 


2008 


Canada has expanded almost twice as fast 
as in the United States since 2002 (45% 
versus 27%). 
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Table 9.1 Gross domestic product, expenditure-based, by province and territory, 


$ millions 


Canada 770,873 810,426 836,864 882,733 914,973 982,441 
Newfoundland and Labrador 10,264 10,652 10,417 10,533 11,176 12,184 
Prince Edward Island 2,021 2,662 2,823 2,800 2,981 3,159 
Nova Scotia 18,667 19,296 19,512 20,368 21,401 23,059 
New Brunswick 15,286 16,380 16,626 16,845 17,633 19,041 
Quebec 170,478 IW7o31 180,526 188,424 196,258 210,809 
Ontario 311,096 329,317 338,173 359,353 377,897 409,020 
Manitoba 25,958 26,966 28,434 29,751 30,972 31,966 
Saskatchewan 24,480 26,425 28,944 29,157 29,550 30,778 
Alberta 88,041 - 92,036 98,634 107,048 107,439 117,080 
British Columbia 100,512 105,670 108,865 114,383 115,641 120,921 
Yukon 910 1,047 1,128 1,107 1,087 1,085 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 2,38/ 2,400 2020 2,691 2,652 es 
Northwest Territories i se ‘6 ie 4 2,292 
Nunavut : t? : .. fe 747 
Outside Canada 273 244 Zor 218 286 300 


Note: Dollar oe ety in current prices. re 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 


Table 9.2 Gross domestic product, | income- based, 1994 to 2008 


$ millions 
Gross domestic product at market prices 770,873 810,426 836,864 882,733 914,973 982,441 


Net domestic product at basic prices 613,352 644,818 664,294 700,063 723,487 780,786 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
income 404,918 418,825 428,792 453,073 475,335 502,726 
Corporation profits before taxes 65,464 76,270 80,335 87,932 86,132 110,769 
Government business enterprise profits 
before taxes 5,827 6,709 6,143 6,653 7,080 8,401 


Interest and miscellaneous investment income 52,000 50,981 50,477 48 881 47,134 47,249 
Accrued net income of farm operators from 


farm production 205 2,/02 3,825 1,663 1,724 1,819 

Net income of non-farm unincorporated 

business, including rent 44,931 46,363 49,278 54,663 57,936 61,466 

Inventory valuation adjustment -5,372 -2,473 -1,596 -623 -153 -2,317 
Taxes less subsidies on factors of production 44,329 45,441 47,040 47,821 48,899 50,673 
Taxes less subsidies on products 56,721 59,758 61,126 66,025 68,439 72,747 
Capital consumption allowances 99,631 105,021 110,818 116,574 122,659 128,999 
Statistical discrepancy 1,169 829 626 71 388 -91 


Note: ‘Dollar amounts in current prices. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 380-0016. 
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2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 

$ millions 
1,076,577 1,108,048 §= 1,152,905 1,213,175 1,290,906 1,372,626 1,450,490 1,535,646 1,602,474 
13,922 14,179 16,457 18,119 19,407 21,939 25,994 29,524 31,458 
3,366 3,431 3,701 3,798 3,983 4,151 4321 4,549 4,716 
24,658 25,909 27,082 28,851 29,853 31,275 elever 33,010 34,209 
20,085 20,684 21,169 22,366 23,672 24,748 25,825 26,947 27,288 
224,928 231,624 241,448 250,752 262,761 271,059 281,521 296,692 301,479 
440,759 453,701 477,763 493,081 516,106 536,844 559,778 584,957 987,905 
34,057 35,157 36,559 37,451 39,748 41,517 44,911 48,549 50,886 
33,828 33,127 34,343 36,653 40,796 44,066 46,494 51,628 64,323 
144,789 151.214 150,594 170,113 189,743 220,419 239,584 258,936 291,662 
131,333 133,514 138,193 145,642 157,675 169,308 182,743 192,528 199,214 
1,190 1,259 1,254 1,292 1,394 dee 1,622 1,767 2,000 
2,515 2,972 3,033 3,692 4,320 4,248 4,345 4,776 5,419 
834 876 951 991 1,074 197 1,224 1,386 1,497 
ois 341 358 374 _| 374 393 391 397 418 
= rT LL ay 7 rT a Ba a re 

$ millions 
1,076,577 1,108,048 1,152,905 1,213,175 1,290,906 1,373,845 1,449,215 1,532,944 1,600,081 
863,254 884,203 912,615 967,051 1,033,888 1,104,878 1,168,900 1,237,844 1,296,477 
545,204 570,008 593,307 621,003 657,249 695,093 743,392 784,839 823,116 
135,978 127,073 135,229 144,501 168,219 186,585 196,130 204,131 215,799 
11,329 10,787 11,661 12,604 12,815 15,293 14,572 15,725 1DOf0 
55,302 52,979 46,693 49,989 54,020 61,421 66,741 71,847 81,484 
1,243 L675 1,101 1,439 2,897 1,210 -44 433 2,808 
64,944 68,857 74,292 77,181 81,313 84,024 86,651 89,974 93,438 
-2,439 574 -3,584 4,262 -1,844 -730 -3,233 2,947 -6,085 
51,693 52,650 53,916 56,072 59,219 61,982 64,691 67,948 70,342 
76,647 75,871 84,139 84,380 89,603 93,302 95,761 98,495 94,675 
137,425 147,536 155,567 161,817 167,823 176,246 185,408 195,712 207,520 
749 438 584 73 AORN ase ce Pn 2 cl 
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Table 9.3 Gross domestic 


SN te 


rk re rere a —— ae imate ee 
$ millions 
Gross domestic product at market prices 770,873 810,426 836,864 882,733 914,973 982,441 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services 445,857 460,906 480,427 510,695 531,169 560,884 
Durable goods 54,116 56,169 59,197 67,988 71,325 77,693 
Semi-durable goods 41,104 42,304 42,766 44,939 47,262 49,548 
Non-durable goods 112,287 115,024 118,697 123,143 126,253 132,959 
Services 238,350 247,409 299,767 274,625 286,329 300,684 
Government current expenditure on goods 
and services 171,590 172,459 171,161 171,756 179,317 186,054 
Government gross fixed capital formation 21,634 21,406 20,587 20,104 20,046 23,039 
Government inventories -1 30 -2 3 -27 =3 
Business gross fixed capital formation T23,0e1 121,592 129,351 154,737 161,790 171,431 
Residential structures 42,422 36,136 39,538 43,519 42,497 45,100 
Non-residential structures and 
equipment 80,899 85,456 89,813 111,218 119,293 126,331 
Non-residential structures 34,002 34,669 36,360 43,872 45,177 47,229 
Machinery and equipment 46,897 50,787 53,453 67,346 74,116 79,102 
Business investment in inventories 528 8,999 Za 8,174 4,733 4,990 
Non-farm (aks 8,705 Or! 9,174 5,409 4,951 
Farm -247 294 694 -1,000 -676 39 
Exports of goods and services 262,127 302,480 321,248 348,604 379,203 424 258 
Goods 228,168 265,334 280,079 303,379 327,160 369,037 
Services 33,959 37,146 41,169 45,225 52,043 55220 
Imports of goods and services 253,014 276,618 287,593 Bole27 1 360,871 388,303 
Goods 207,875 229,938 237,689 277,727 303,395 327,026 
Services 45,139 46,680 49,864 53,544 57,476 61,277 
Statistical discrepancy -1,169 -828 -626 -71 -387 91 
Final domestic demand 762,402 776,363 801,526 857,292 892,322 941,408 


NYSE REEL UM TEEN EEE ETM SOE IY EEN IOS EE TEER NOI IIB EE ER ONT EEE CCC ELE OER MEE 


Note: Dollar amounts in current prices. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 380-0017. 
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2005 2006 2007 ~—=»«-2008 
. $ millions 

1,076,577 1,108,048 1,152,905 1,213,175 1,290,906 1,373,845 1,449,215 1,532,944 1,600,081 
596,009 620,614 655,722 686,552 719,917 758,966 801,211 850,921 891,197 
81,958 84,930 92,085 93,793 95,432 99,721 105,618 111,767 112,404 
525115 54,565 57,052 58,485 60,520 62,674 66,237 69,372 70,518 
143,264 150,305 158,399 168,144 176,869 186,547 193,868 204,088 216,462 
318,672 330,814 348,186 366,130 387,096 410,024 435,488 465,694 491,813 
200,084 211,706 224,428 238,416 247,397 259,857 277,097 294,776 313,669 
24,524 27,287 28,589 30,107 32,504 37,067 40,562 44,548 53,307 
24 13 -45 15 21 ay -41 15 29 
181,748 189,978 196,585 208,090 229,755 259,096 283,393 302,246 309,173 
48,572 55,133 65,651 72,714 82,965 89,604 98,099 108,050 108,175 
133,176 134,845 130,934 135,376 146,790 165,992 185,294 194,196 200,998 
49,826 52,966 50,659 54,545 62,058 12,002 85,288 92,705 98,092 
83,350 81,879 80,275 80,831 84,732 93,240 100,006 101,491 102,906 
11,505 -4,740 -2,674 4,305 5,238 10,587 9,538 11,391 8,733 
113355 -3,745 -1,094 2,982 3,848 9,932 10,284 12,493 6,915 
150 -995 -1,580 1,323 1,390 655 -746 -1,102 1,818 
490,688 482,463 479,185 462,473 495,980 519,435 524,358 534,557 562,174 
429,375 420,733 414,034 399,122 429,006 450,214 453,953 463,130 489,859 
61,313 61,730 65,151 63,351 66,974 69,221 70,405 71,427 Teotd 
428,754 418,836 428,301 416,856 440,314 468,270 487,757 504,618 536,792 
362,337 350,067 356,728 342,711 363,155 387,843 404,345 415,228 442,988 
66,417 68,769 71,573 74,145 77,159 80,427 83,412 89,390 93,804 
749 -437 -584 73 408 580 854 -892 -1,409 
1,002,365 1,049,585 1,105,324 1,163,165 1,229,573 1,311,486 1,402,263 . 1,492,491 _1,567,346 
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Table 9.4 Gross domestic product at basic prices, by industry, 1997 to 2008 


1997 —«- 1998 ee | 1999sn0 2000 2001 
$ millions chained (2002) 

All industries! 888,158 922,584 974,405 1,026,242 1,040,943 
Goods-producing industries 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
hunting 22,985 24,471 26,193 26,268 24,674 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 49,244 49,991 50,000 51,519 51,236 
Utilities 29,045 28,594 28,982 29,050 27,384 
Construction 45,421 46,928 49,053 ay iaY 55,542 
Manufacturing 151,330 158,819 171,923 188,925 181,084 
Services-producing industries 
Wholesale trade 42,823 46,221 49,396 52,519 53,438 
Retail trade 44 499 47,210 49,437 52,579 55,234 
Transportation and warehousing 43,048 43,905 46,603 48,921 50,176 
Information and cultural industries 26,403 28,255 31,617 34,007 36,498 
Finance and insurance, real estate 
and renting, and leasing and 
management of companies and 
enterprises 168,523 173,796 181,851 189,181 196,769 
Professional, scientific and technical 
services 33,859 38,056 41,845 46,307 47,453 
Administrative and support, waste 
management and remediation 
services 17,582 18,771 20,934 21,809 22,820 
Educational services 48,904 49,000 50,162 50,394 50,675 
Health care and social assistance 61,114 61,765 63,754 65,968 67,198 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 8,669 8,928 9,333 9,718 10,142 
Accommodation and food services 21,668 22,931 23,804 24,544 24,950 
Public administration 54,293 54,909 56,674 57,968 59,705 
Other services 62 21,886 23,000 24,627 26,101 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 

1. Aggregates are not always equal to the sum of their components from 1981 to 2001. This is caused by changing the set of relative 
prices when a new base year is adopted. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0027. 
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. $ millions chained (2002) 

1,068,765 1,091,378 1,124,998 1,155,681 1,189,661 1,219,327 1,225,825 
23,293 25,478 27,669 28,214 27,648 26,478 25,945 
53,488 54,979 99,672 99,796 56,699 57,288 99,305 
28,883 29,057 28,993 30,613 30,181 31,344 31,137 
Te ES 59,871 63,453 66,611 70,805 72,890 74,852 

182,736 181,349 184,814 187,806 187,041 185,311 175,609 
95,226 of ,(67 59,990 63,159 66,622 70,256 70,390 
58,483 60,515 62,666 64,535 68,420 72,391 74,570 
50,066 50,270 92,169 54,148 59,690 56,624 96,756 
38,229 38,631 40,813 41,888 43,227 44/349 45,114 

202,959 207,944 215,074 222,475 231,381 240,536 246,941 
48,481 D057 9% 92,099 53,618 55,963 97,874 98,905 
24,853 20,/22 27,363 28,900 29,989 30,948 31,109 
51,593 52,066 93,764 55,561 57,108 58,863 60,522 
68,142 70,324 71,989 72,826 74,940 77,035 79,227 
10,398 10,365 10,791 10,873 11,454 Teo Tg2/ 
25,408 24,881 25,656 25,998 26,680 27,146 27,742 
61,523 63,314 64,085 64,548 66,134 67,463 69,417 
27290 278g 28,729 29.682 90,5653, 9.518 
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Table 9. 9 Canada’ s balance of international payments, 1994 to 2008 


eisai ry cme ene av — A — rege saat sane 
$ millions 
Current account 
Receipts 285,601 330,978 351,038 385,415 414,777 461,219 
Goods and services 260,917 301,130 319,965 347,134 377,385 422,670 
Goods 228,167 265,334 280,079 303,378 327,162 369,035 
Services 32,750 35,796 39,886 43,755 50,223 53,636 
Investment income 21,100 25,898 26,176 o0,202 32,338 32,905 
Transfers 3,584 3,951 4,897 5,029 5,054 5,644 
Payments 303,331 337,078 346,438 396,812 426,140 458,649 
Goods and services 252,285 275,869 286,650 330,346 359,947 387,298 
Goods 207,873 229,937 237,689 2h hel 303,399 327,026 
Services 44,413 45,933 48,961 52,619 56,549 60,272 
Investment income 46,990 57,089 ae ey ad 62,133 61,965 66,518 
Transfers 4,056 4,120 4,217 4,333 4,228 4,834 
Balance -17,730 -6,099 4,600 -11,397 -11,363 2,570 
Goods and services 8,632 25,261 30,010 16,788 17,438 90,303 
Goods 20,295 35,397 42,391 25,652 23,763 42,009 
Services -11,663 -10,136 -9,076 -8,864 -6,325 -6,636 
Investment income -25,889 -31,191 ~° -29,395 -28,882 -29,627 -33,613 
Transfers -472 -169 680 697 826 810 
Capital account, net flow 10,241 6,784 7,957 7,508 4,934 5,049 
Financial account, net flow’ 7,520 -5,489 -20,191 8,256 -405 -17,531 
Canadian assets, net flow -49,029 -38,394 -73,306 -62,546 -67,161 -41,946 
Canadian direct investments abroad -12,694 -15,732 -17,858 -31,937 -50,957 -25,625 
Canadian portfolio investments -8,927 -7,331 -19,317 -11,849 -22,497 -23,101 
Foreign portfolio bonds 435 -1,085 -2,070 -6,642 -7,064 -2,477 
Foreign portfolio stocks -9,362 -6,247 -17,247 -5,207 -15,433 -20,623 
Foreign money market 5 ¢ . _ es 4 
Other Canadian investments -27,408 -15,331 -36,132 -18,760 6,292 6,780 
Loans 123 -3,438 -4,208 -18,923 12,637 2,680 
Deposits -19,889 -7,162 -18,015 -2,898 -6,225 10,592 
Official international reserves 489 -3,778 -7,498 3,389 -7,452 -8,818 
Other assets -8,131 -952 -6,411 -328 7,802 2,326 
Canadian liabilities, net flow 56,550 32,905 53,116 70,803 66,757 24,415 
Foreign direct investments in Canada 11,206 12,703 133137 15,958 33,828 36,762 
Foreign portfolio investments 23,312 25.200 18,668 16,181 24,779 3,738 
Canadian portfolio bonds 15,995 30,730 17,953 6,166 10;337 2,602 
Canadian portfolio stocks 6,412 -4 242 8,034 7,645 14,311 14,346 
Canadian money market 905 -1,254 -7,319 2,369 130 -13,209 
Other foreign investments 22,032 -5,032 Atoll 38,664 8,149 -16,086 
Loans -137 1,129 5,994 1,873 3,181 6,641 
Deposits 21,005 -6,009 16,863 34,106 Soro -24,103 
Other liabilities 1,165 -151 -1,546 2,685 1,593 Lore 
Statistical discrepancy -32 4, 805 7, 633 4,367 6, 833 9, 912 


CHLEEERE.ERWANOE EUS RS ONE OER Go SN ERRNO EES BERMWOETEE NLO LOE 


1. A minus sign denotes an outflow of capital resulting from an increase in ae to non- eaters ora ascete in abilities to | 
non-residents. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 376-0001 and 376-0002. 
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aad ant oan aed fon neeratuie 7 “TET — wii 
$ millions 
531,961 513,754 914,913 496,899 539,637 973,774 995,156 611,294 637,502 
489,090 480,795 477,922 460,903 494 387 917,281 520,960 530,332 597,922 
429,372 420,730 414,039 399,122 429,006 450,150 453,732 463,051 489,916 
59,718 60,065 63,483 61,781 65,381 67,131 67,227 67,280 68,006 
36,755 25,990 30,502 29,253 38,095 48,317 64,497 71,417 69,338 
6,116 6,968 6,890 6,743 TOD 8,176 9,700 9,545 10,242 
502,692 488,649 495,135 482,250 509,800 947,321 974,925 597,686 627,264 
427,836 417,945 427,434 416,011 439,575 467,077 486,245 501,474 933,271 
362,337 350,071 356,727 342,710 363,158 387,804 404,253 415,006 442,724 
65,500 67,874 70,707 73,302 76,417 19,273 81,992 86,468 90,547 
69,863 65,320 60,799 59,284 62,399 70,735 77,872 85,611 83,380 
4,992 5,384 6,902 6,955 7,825 9,509 10,809 10,601 10,613 
29,269 25,104 19,778 14,649 29,837 26,453 20,231 13,607 10,239 
61,254 62,850 50,088 44,892 04,811 50,204 34,715 28,858 24,651 
67,036 70,659 07,311 56,413 65,848 62,346 49,480 48,046 47,193 
£0,182 -7,809 -7,224 rjo2| -11,037 -12,141 -14,765 -19,188 -22,541 
-33,109 -39,330 -30,297 -30,031 -24,304 -22,418 -13,375 -14,194 -14,042 
1,124 1,584 rid -212 -670 -1,333 -1,109 -1,056 -371 
5,314 5,752 4,936 4,225 4,437 9,867 4,130 4,199 4,525 
-27,070 -21,375 -22,144 -19,935 -37,246 32,534 -21,328 -21,951 -12,928 
-142,039 -113,930 -83,631 -67,724 -87,065 -111,305 -158, 886 -170,093 -102,145 
-66,352 -55,800 -42,015 -32,118 -56,395 -35,891 -44 373 -57,806 -80,334 
-63,927 -3/7,9/73 -29,319 -19,054 -24,369 “03,279 -78,492 48,422 13,893 
-3,963 -1,920 -6,229 -7,974 -15,290 -29,238 -43,602 -28,903 16,353 
-59,965 -35,653 =21,253 F/-099 -8,092 “21,951 -28,090 -30,941 eiOre 
3 2 -1,837 -3,381 -987 -2,089 -6,800 11,422 B212 
Bier 09 -20,556 4 Ee atl -16,553 -6,300 -22,135 -36,022 -63,866 -35,704 
795126 -8,051 -8,587 7,614 3,444 7,970 -12,314 -9,819 -888 
3,973 replike 5,844 -19,286 -10,661 =-15:617 ECOor -41,993 -38,321 
-5,480 -3,309 298 4,693 3,427 aoe -1,013 -4,644 -1,669 
BD, 120 -6,980 -9,851 -9,574 -2,510 -12,634 -13,698 -7,410 a ee, 
114,969 92,555 61,487 47,789 49,819 78,770 137,558 148,143 89,217 
99,198 42,844 34,769 10,483 “Did 32,677 71,198 116,706 49,010 
14,598 37,779 18,599 19,714 54,550 9,437 31,656 -31,591 26,817 
-21,458 41,002 18,297 7,870 19,238 -218 17,130 11,540 13,225 
35,232 4,125 =1,531 13,491 35,742 9,133 10,814 -41,994 2,460 
824 -7,349 1,833 -1,646 -429 522 3,711 =a Fal Fo 11,132 
NS 11,932 8,119 17,992 -4,152 36,657 34,704 63,027 13,390 
3,396 -5,941 1,400 2.192 -2,032 Dit lez 14,638 10,670 1,928 
-962 23,716 13,565 18,304 -531 28,951 20,384 48,574 12,947 
-1,261 -5,843 -6,846 -2,904 “7,009 1,994 -318 3,783 -1,485 
-7,514 -9,481 “20/0 1,062 2,973 2 4 = 23,033 41442 896 
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Table 9. 6 National balance sheet, market value, assets, 1994 to 2008 


“Yoo -1995°~=~*«GGSC<C«é‘é«‘N ST 1998 1999 
$ millions 
All assets 7,448,344 7,898,321 8,601,650 9,270,201 9,811,488 10,663,468 
Non-financial assets 2,783,847 2,852,877 2,942,186 3,077,380 3,218,515 3,382,306 
Residential structures 739,526 749,702 770,434 798,876 829,677 871,382 
Non-residential structures 737,311 759,734 788,612 818,984 845,979 875,800 
Machinery and equipment 280,939 291,852 295,130 316,413 343,059 362,083 
Consumer durables 227,097 231,167 236,360 246,692 258,923 Zhi! 
Inventories 131,535 146,976 151,010 158,782 170,248 179,202 
Land 667,439 673,446 700,640 737,633 770,629 816,482 
Financial assets 4 664,497 5,045,444 5,659,464 6,192,821 6,592,973 7,281,162 
Official reserves 17,487 20,769 28,204 25,705 35,920 41,463 
Currency and bank deposits 414,558 442,188 464,682 504,193 500,298 540,982 
Deposits in other institutions 173,614 177,209 181,106 168,562 174,625 185,072 — 
Foreign currency deposits 51,390 60,940 80,699 83,313 93,760 106,853 
Consumer credit 111,166 116,713 124,054 132,826 144,189 158,245 
Trade receivables 145,109 156,170 164,913 171,371 177,799 193,695 
Bank loans 152,733 156,407 155,890 165,433 181,953 179,536 
Other loans 103,787 108,681 116,467 132,026 145,558 163,978 
Government of Canada short-term paper 129,356 133,524 117,851 95,038 77,955 85,482 
Other short-term paper 66,829 69,965 80,505 103,581 128,194 160,587 
Mortgages 433,497 443,906 459,879 478,715 497,928 519,765 
Canada bonds 205,394 233,262 267,319 289,328 311,421 291,529 
Provincial bonds 194,576 210,163 230,493 228,570 224,482 229,903 
Municipal bonds 34,014 34,987 39,582 37,759 34,247 31,385 
Other Canadian bonds 129,048 133,941 144,546 160,969 177,538 199,457 
Life insurance and pensions 589,786 663,270 740,635 809,590 871,037 936,335 
Corporate claims 503,729 545,557 576,758 645,998 784,715 748,271 
Government claims 118,551 116,629 128,318 127,675 138,481 178,467 
Shares 596,264 659,352 881,521 1,060,305 1,125,522 1,391,388 
Foreign investments 135,378 155,716 202,996 248,135 290,208 385,898 
Other financial EEO eae ile au 398,231 406, 095 473, 046 523,/29 527,143 552,871 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 378-0009. 
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DESL LE LE LENO LLL LEE LLG LLL LE, 


2004 «=—>2005 2006  —«- 2007 2008 
$ millions 

11,308,573 11,748,672 12,155,289 12,882,008 13,983,191 15,363,956 16,922,813 18,190,275 18,604,618 
3,564,334 3,737,307 3,965,790 4,167,500 4,484,603 4,826,663 5,231,563 5,663,316 5,976,420 
906,034 958,361 1,031,276 1,122,515 1,215.645 1,317,325 1,469,989 1,589,239 1,663,195 
920,032 946,214 976,364 1,015,034 1,087,921 1,149,052 1,209,025 1,311,897 1,420,814 
387,713 408,142 421,169 401,783 399,822 412173 425821 443,560 448,022 
292,519 308,021 330,846 345,088 359,267 «374,606 ~=—s- 386,852 +=: 398,226 +=: 399,969 
194,775 190,419 192,381 187,661 194,129 206505 219.484 229155 246,667 
863,261 926,150 1,013,754 1,095,419 1,227,819 1,367,002 1,520,392 1,691,239 1,797,753 
7,744,239 8,011,365 8,189,499 8,714,508 9,498,588 10,537,293 11,691,250 12,526,959 12,628,198 
47,801 53,327 56,230 45,689 40,314 38,029 40,960 40,593 51,364 
605,648 637,910 678,791 707,792 += 782,143 ~—Ss 850,358 + ~—«- 910,571 1,002,860 1,097,686 
147,525 160,118 164536 180,135 193,269 210,475 227,747 251,605  —«-.272,732 
68,843 86,488 99,598 89,391 94,779 107,659 140,229 180,424 —- 209,540 
172,093 187,131 204,792 225,221 254419 282,716 309,929 345571 374,505 
911,106 214,873 220,682 226,005 232,784 254,853 266,140 276500 291,145 
187,401 183,646 188,161 186,216 204636 216639 234,216 272399 307,004 
170,401 176,959 194674 192815 200,885 200,289 221,410 226,765 244,252 
72,775 92,290 97,163 108420 110,734 120,159 113,158 107,002 164,460 
173,781 169,597 171,604 156627 162,806 191,940 232,757 251,933 239,567 
544,082 571,944 601,957 640,838 699,710 769,247 851,120 946,442 1,037,781 
302,259 295,257 286,119 291,185 268,918 272,453 264,800 253,030  —-276,635 
246,566 262,708 276306 276,494 291,757 308,111 324,711 340,969 347,670 
33,321 33,694 34,805 35,730 37,473 39,446 42,038 43,894 45,862 
998.263 252,745 285,496 312,225 354,063 420,861 482,344 546,715 657,203 
984,413 979,171 982,695 1,058,426 1,156,511 1,269,051 1,398,436 1,467,567 ‘1,348,649 
868,874 976,178 1,063,854 1,075,689 1,165,423 1,268,343 1,389,262 1,511,665 1,826,072 
194,366 206,288 211,297 208,916 205,961 209,524 215,000 222,216 281,645 
1,494,757 1,406,100 1,338,879 1,555,015 1,794,226 2,096,580 2,353,580 2,513,142 1,884,376 
413,167 424,486 387,390 427,728 458,813 549,851 735,821 764,519 631,317 
576,797 640,455 644,470 «713,951 788,964 = 860,709 937,021 961,148 1,038,733 
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Table 9.7 National balance sheet, market value, liabilities and net worth, 
1994 to 2008 


<5 sss wee nr NE ERR ESSE RN IS IS SESE SRE LL 


1 


$ millions 

Liabilities and net worth 7,448,344 7,898,321 8,601,650 9,270,201 9,811,488 10,663,468 
All liabilities 4,989,023 5,383,573 5,981,264 6,489,848 6,894,097 7,489,147 
Currency and bank deposits 423,528 450,727 471,893 513,500 510,176 552,014 
Deposits in other institutions 173,741 tesa 181,229 168,672 174,732 185,186 
Foreign currency and deposits 85,759 82,751 94,066 110,575 120,232 124,102 
Consumer credit 111,166 116,713 124,054 132,826 144,189 158,245 
Trade payables 147,728 158,491 165,026 171,156 Vee277 191,070 
Bank loans 146,186 149,012 150,255 155,889 174,593 523 
Other loans 126,871 130,736 138,149 149,057 163,928 182,862 
Government of Canada short-term paper 165,199 164,230 142,128 116,782 97,253 98,203 
Other short-term paper 78,504 83,360 94,351 122,071 149,783 175,332 
Mortgages 433,889 444,326 460,199 479,026 498,252 520,095 
Canada bonds 277,166 323,805 368,580 387,982 406,081 390,141 
Provincial bonds 342,020 371,288 391,202 390,809 401,826 376,409 
Municipal bonds 39,738 41,468 46,171 44,037 40,679 36,884 
Other Canadian bonds 210,701 233,020 249,059 287,349 336,986 345,775 
Life insurance and pensions 589,786 663,270 740,635 809,590 871,037 936,335 
Corporate claims 211,810 229,417 244,039 288,752 331,966 324,638 
Government claims 118,551 116,629 128,318 127,675 138,481 178,467 
Shares 957,079 1,054,533 1,329,587 1,540,149 1,653,050 2,003,387 
Other liabilities 349,601 392,465 462,323 493,951 505,576 538,479 
2,459,321 2,514,748 2,620,386 2,780,353 2,917,391 3,174,321 
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Ne ee a eat ee eee ane ce eee ame ae ee vee ee eat rer eae 


NE EERO RAE AED TOTES 


2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 
$ millions 

11,308,573 11,748,672 12,155,289 12,882,008 13,983,191 15,363,956 16,922,813 18,190,275 18,604,618 
7,906,442 8,155,543 8,386,110 8,908,536 9,673,894 10,651,954 11,653,243 12,547,584 12,574,276 
618,480 654,150 692,773 722,022 798,371 866,597 931,461 1,023,402 1,122,754 
147,525 160,118 164,536 180,135 193,269 210,475 227,747 251,605 272,732 
93,582 110,309 120,120 107,519 103,666 116,274 133,089 170,648 186,845 
172,093 187,131 204,792 220,20 | 294,419 282,716 309,929 345,571 374,505 
211,065 219,593 227,139 227,310 229,735 291,228 263,565 278,683 292,726 
177,246 173,216 178,433 180,701 196,762 207,033 218,580 204,122 280,985 
185,987 187,799 199,182 196,217 210,022 204,620 221,661 243,433 250,390 
84,362 99,729 107,050 118,941 118,762 129,632 126,307 Ta eEZ 183,771 
189,948 183,283 186,542 166,356 173,704 202,314 241,854 261,885 253,013 
544,397 572,266 602,323 641,194 700,061 769,793 851,662 946,908 1,038,293 
385,677 374,083 371,421 355,265 328,593 324,540 316,670 297,913 322,342 
387,334 407,815 428,799 409,876 419,073 432,455 450,720 448,475 475,390 
38,374 38,346 38,514 38,995 41,201 43,488 46,326 47,980 50,500 
377,831 461,379 516,649 534,437 589,034 648,256 724,984 783,985 939,678 
984,413 BIOTA 982,695 1,058,426 1,156,511 1,269,051 1,398,436 1,467,567 1,348,649 
356,884 399,148 440,710 427,029 434,054 483,763 541,667 602,585 682,414 
194,366 206,288 211,297 208,916 205,961 209,524 215,000 222,216 281,645 
2,189,841 2,117,604 2,079,787 2,406,760 2,747,544 3,157,667 3,517,458 3,841,696 3,213,069 
967,037 624,115 633,348 703,216 773,152 842,528 916,127 941,598 1,004,575 
3,402,131 3,593,129 3,769,179 3,973,472 4,309,297 4,712,002 5,269,570 5,642,691 6,030,342 
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Table 9.8 Canada’ s international investment position, 2003 to 2008 


bE li REEL Sie ter is - rer aes -" oe ios aris pclae 0 
$ millions 
All assets 921,148 952,790 996,411 1,188,105 1,198,644 1,486,171 
Canadian direct investments abroad 412,217 448,546 452,195 524,749 515,445 637,281 
Canadian portfolio investments 253,788 265,411 292,213 Sots 369,509 424,335 
Foreign bonds 45,809 58,560 82,332 124,027 135,371 141,909 
Foreign stocks 197,025 195,773 196,825 228.318 226,627 278,939 
Foreign money market 10,953 11,079 13,055 19,966 Toul 3,488 
Other Canadian investments 299,143 238,832 252,003 292,045 313,689 424,555 
Loans 50,695 49,468 45,924 72,940 77,274 94,527 
Allowances Me 0 0 0 0 0 
Deposits 103,583 109,442 120,813 132,220 157,898 225,190 
Official international reserves 45,690 40,315 38,030 40,959 40,593 51,364 
Other assets 55,174 39,607 47,236 45,926 37,925 53,473 
All liabilities 1,137,847 1,143,215 1,161,336 1,272,727 1,324,359 1,479,450 
Foreign direct investments in Canada 373,685 379,450 397,828 438,648 491,287 504,864 
Foreign portfolio investments 507,150 521,898 502,243 532, fae 502,418 584,958 
Canadian bonds 401,050 402,236 387,928 409,168 384,652 454,085 
Canadian stocks 84,712 100,042 93,532 99,049 95,767 95,967 
Canadian money market instruments 21,388 19,621 20,783 24,515 21,999 34,906 
Other foreign investments 257,012 241,867 261,265 301,348 330,653 389,628 
_Loans 52,398 44,149 38,219 52,997 61,184 64,550 
Deposits 183,125 175,978 201,025 226,781 243,518 301,156 
Other liabilities 21,489 21,740 22,021 21,569 25,952 23,921 
Canada’s net international investment 
position -216,699 -190, 425 -164,925 -84,623 “125, nm 6,721 


MULE LLL LLL MME IEEE ERB iiss 


Note: | Data are as ar Dorerber One 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 376-0037. 
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Education, training and 
learning 


Canada leads the OECD countries with 
the highest proportion of adults who have 
completed either a college or university 
education. In 2006, 6 out of 10 Canadians 
aged 25 to 64 had completed some form of 
postsecondary education. 

Almost one in four adults aged 25 to 
64—24%, or 4,156,700 people—had a 
high school diploma as their highest level 
of education; 15%, or 2,683,500, had 
not completed high school. Those who 
had not graduated from high school were 
concentrated in older age groups. 


More university degrees 

Canada had 17,382,100 adults aged 25 to 

64 in the 2006 Census. The number with 

a university degree totalled 3,985,700, a 

24% increase from 3,207,400 in 2001. In 

comparison, the number of adults who did 

not have a university degree rose 2%. 
Canada ranked sixth among OECD 

countries in terms of the proportion of 


Chart 10.1 
Educational attainment by age group, 2006 


% 

35 M 25 to 34 years 
Hi 35 to 44 years 

30 O 45 to 54 years 
HM 55 to 64 years 


LESLIE NNN SUIS SNE EE EN ERS IERIE ESS SSOP AMBLER LEE EE 


adults aged 25 to 64 who had a university 
degree, tied with Australia and Korea 
at 23%. 

Young adults have a higher level of 
educational attainment than their older 
counterparts. In 2006, 29% of those aged 
25 to 34 had a university degree, well 
above the proportion of 18% among adults 
aged 55 to 64. 

In 2006, 44% of the Aboriginal 
population were postsecondary graduates: 
14% had trade credentials, 19% had a 
college certificate or diploma and 8% had 
a university degree. 

A higher percentage of women than 
men aged 25 to 34 have a university 
degree: 33% of women versus 25% of 
men in 2006. These percentages were both 
higher than those among older adults aged 
55 to 64, where 16% of women and 21% 
of men had a university degree. 

Educated Canadians tend to be 
more mobile. University degree holders 


LOL ELLE APNE LETS, 


25 

20 

15 

10 

4) 

Less than High school Trades College University 
high school diploma certificate diploma degree 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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accounted for 23% of the adult population 
aged 25 to 64 in 2006, but comprised 
33% of the people who moved to another 
province or territory from 2001 to 2006. 
Alberta and British Columbia had the 
biggest net inflows of postsecondary 
graduates, whereas Ontario recorded the 
biggest net outflows. 

Fewer young adults are completing 
trades education than their parents. About 
10% of adults aged 25 to 34 had a trade 
certification in 2006, compared with 13% 
of adults aged 55 to 64. 

These young adults are also choosing 
different trades than the older generation of 


Canadians. For example, fewer young adults 


than older adults have a trade certificate in 
mechanic and repair technologies. On the 
other hand, more young adults than older 
adults have a certificate in personal and 
culinary services. 


Immigrants highly educated 


The 2006 Census counted 4,076,700 
people aged 25 to 64 born outside Canada. 


Chart 10.2 


Table 10.a 
Holders of a university degree, top 10 OECD 
countries, 2005 


ieee ae et ORES ESE ES I SOR SE RON DLLME LL LEE 


% 


Norway 30 
United States 30 
Netherlands 28 
Denmark 26 
Iceland 26 
Australia 23 
Canada 23 
Korea 73 
Japan 22 


Sweden 21 


Note: Pepillation ada? 05 to 64. 

Source: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, Education at a Glance 2007, OECD 
Indicators. 


Of these, 1,287,500, or about one-third 
(32%), had a university degree. 

Slightly over half (51%) of recent 
immigrants to Canada—those who arrived 
from 2001 to 2006—had a university 
degree in 2006, compared with 28% of 
immigrants who arrived before 2001 and 
20% of people born in Canada. 


University graduates by age group and sex, 2006 


NOW SIME Ae ELLIE: LMR REEVE LDS ELM LL LROONNE LN EOI CSE EE LEE MLE LODE LLM COS Nl AEE 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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PhDs enrolment 


Enrolment in doctoral programs in Canada 
has been on the rise since around 2001, 
but has not yet translated into more 
doctoral graduates. 

In the 2005/2006 academic year, 
enrolment increased 6.1% to 36,700 
candidates. This was the largest percentage 
increase in enrolment among all programs 
at the university level and it followed 
enrolment growth that averaged 8.1% a 
year over the previous three years. 

However, the number of doctoral 
degree recipients was only slightly higher 
than almost a decade earlier. In 2005, 
4,200 students received a research doctoral 
degree, compared with 4,000 in 1998. 

Growth has been faster in the United 
States. In 2005/2006, the number of 
graduates from U.S. institutions increased 
5.1% to 45,596 research doctoral degrees. 
This was 8.2% higher than the number of 
degrees granted in 2003/2004. 


Education expenses 


In 2007, 35% of Canadian households 
incurred education expenses for such items 
as tuition, school supplies and textbooks, 
spending an average of $2,949. 
Their largest expenditure was by far on 
postsecondary tuition. Among the 15% 
of households that incurred these costs 
‘in 2007, average spending amounted 
to $4,017. Average household tuition 
expenses that year ranged from $1,832 in 
Quebec to $6,223 in New Brunswick. 
Pre-elementary, elementary and 
secondary tuition fees were an education 
expense for 9% of households in 2007. 
These fees averaged $1,306 and ranged 
from $256 in New Brunswick to $2,481 in 
Ontario. 
In 2007, 18% of households had 
textbook expenses and their average 
expenditure was $543. Spending on school 
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Chart 10.3 
Graduate degree recipients from Canadian 
institutions 


thousands 
35 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0014. 


2005 


Doctoral students in Canada are more 
likely than those in the United States to 
graduate in the biological and health 
sciences. In contrast, the United States 
shows a higher proportion of graduates in 
humanities and education. 


Chart 10.4 
Households incurring education 
expenses, 2007 
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supplies was the most common education 
expense, with 23% of households reporting 
such expenditures. This was, however, the 
lowest spending category, at a household 
average of $222. 
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Table 10.1 Educational attainment of working-age population, by sex, 


High school +e 


tating years of study school graduate 

thousands _ thousands % thousands % thousands % 
Both sexes 
1998 23,523 2,646 11.2 4,444 18.9 4,460 19.0 
1999 23,787 2,088 10.9 4,395 18.5 4,570 19.2 
2000 24,094 2,002 10.4 4,293 17.8 4,719 19.6 
2001 24,444 2071 9.7 4,272 A719 4,740 19.4 
2002 24,797 2pse2 9.4 4,205 17.0 4.811 19.4 
2003 25,107 2,262 9.0 4,015 16.0 4,810 19.2 
2004 25,443 2223 8.7 3,988 1S 4,906 19.3 
2005 25,806 2,163 8.4 3,918 15:2 5124 ~ 19.8 
2006 26,185 alee 8.1 3,954 15.1 5,208 19.9 
2007 26,553 2,027 7.6 gore 14.6 5,238 19.7 
2008 26,925 1,961 To 3,857 14.3 5,266 19.6 
Males 
1998 11,549 1,249 10.8 2,226 19.3 2,076 18.0 
1999 11,683 1,227 10.5 2,210 18.9 2,134 18.3 
2000 11,843 1,181 10.0 2,160 18.2 2,210 18.7 
2001 12,024 1,110 9.2 2,166 18.0 2,230 18:5 
2002 12,201 1,092 9.0 2,132 WG) 2,260 18.5 
2003 12,352 1,056 8.5 2,053 16.6 2,266 18.3 
2004 12,515 1,031 8.2 2,041 16.3 2,319 18.5 
2005 12,693 1,012 8.0 2,016 15.9 2,432 19.2 
2006 12,883 983 7.6 2,022 Toe 2,496 19.4 
2007 13,065 943 ae 1,995 153 2,024 19.3 
2008 13,252 908 6.9 2,005 ADA 2,030 19.1 
Females 
1998 11,974 1,397 1 2,218 18.5 2,385 19.9 
1999 12,104 1,361 11.2 2,185 18.1 2,436 20.1 
2000 12,252 1324 10.8 2,134 17.4 2,508 20.5 
2001 12,420 1,261 10.2 2,106 17.0 2,910 20.2 
2002 12,596 1,230 9.8 2,072 16.5 2,091 20.2 
2003 12,755 1,206 9.5 1,962 15.4 2,045 20.0 
2004 12,928 1,192 9.2 1,948 Jo; 2,087 20.0 
2005 13,113 AGO 8.8 1,902 14.5 2,690 20.5 
2006 13,303 1,140 8.6 1,932 14.5 22 20.4 
2007 13,488 1,084 8.0 1,877 13.9 2,/14 20.1 


as AS,8TS OAL Ob2S ig AT eee ISD eee 


Note: Population ae 15 ead olde eae on dhout aire Survey ecinates 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0004. 
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EEE PRS! PINE ETE, MEE LENG DD Ee I 8S AT BENIN BANE 


All university Bachelor’s Above bachelor’s 
postsecondary certificate or degrees degree degree 
diploma 

thousands % thousands % thousands % thousands % thousands % 
2,120 9.0 6,513 PAT 3,340 14.2 ~ 2,304 9.8 1,036 4.4 
2,116 8.9 6,597 oil Boze 14.8 2,402 10.1 1,119 47 
eas) 9.4 6,584 ies See 15.4 2 SOT. 10.4 dies 1a 5.0 
2,241 9.2 6,916 28.3 3,905 16.0 2,661 10.9 1,244 Det 
2,274 9.2 7,124 28.7 4,061 16.4 2,/90 ddd 1,271 aed 
2,453 9.8 7,261 28.9 4,306 WE? 2,969 11.8 L337 es 
2,478 9.7 7,458 29.3 4,390 fice 3,070 12.1 1,320 OZ 
2,221 8.6 7,692 29.8 4,690 18.2 Beer 12.5 1,464 A 
2 alle 8.1 7,832 29.9 4,952 18.9 3,445 13.2 1,507 5.8 
2,160 8.1 8,101 30.5 5,157 19.4 3,989 10 1,568 5.9 
2,280 8.5 8,206 30.5 5,354 19.9 3,664 13.6 1,690 6.3 
1,018 8.8 3,197 Path 1,784 15.4 1,159 10.0 625 5.4 
1,020 8.7 3,247 27.8 1,847 15.8 1,170 10.0 676 5.8 
1,107 9.3 3,259 275 1,926 16.3 1,208 10.2 718 6.1 
1,088 9.0 3,406 28.3 2,025 16.8 1,295 10.8 730 6.1 
Abia 9.2 3,505 Zo 2,095 12 1,351 lis 744 6.1 
1,189 9.6 3,586 29.0 2,203 17.8 1,430 11.6 773 6.3 
1,229 9.8 30/0 29.4 2,220 We 1,463 Tet 758 6.1 
1,106 8.7 3,783 29.8 2,345 18.5 1,519 12.0 827 6.5 
1,060 8.2 3,857 29.9 2,466 19.1 1,612 12.5 853 6.6 
1,070 8.2 3,978 30.4 2,007 19.6 1,679 12.8 878 6.7 
1,145 8.6 4,034 30.4 2,625 19.8 1,705 12.9 920 6.9 
1,103 9.2 3,316 PA 1,556 13.0 1,145 9.6 411 3.4 
1,096 9.1 Sool 27:7 1,675 13.8 1202 10.2 443 awe 
1,168 9.5 3,020 ere 1,796 14.7 1,299 10.6 497 4.1 
152 9.3 3,510 28.3 1,881 1551 1,366 11.0 ots 4.1 
1,158 9.2 3,619 28.7 1,967 15.6 1,439 11.4 528 4.2 
1,264 9.9 3,675 28.8 2,103 16.5 1,540 12.1 563 4.4 
1,249 9.7 3,783 29.3 ZA70 16.8 1,608 12.4 562 4.3 
1,116 8.5 3,909 29.8 2,345 17.9 1,708 13.0 637 4.9 
1,057 7.9 3,975 29.9 2,487 18.7 1,833 13.8 654 49 
1,090 8.1 4,123 30.6 2,600 19.3 1,910 14.2 690 5.1 
20.0 1,960 14.3 770 5.6 


1,135 


4,172 


piel ies 
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Table 10.2 School board revenue and expenditures, 1997 to 2008 


Ne i cc a 


— eae rr aint x TTT aT 
$ thousands 
Revenue 32,042,472 35,590,628 32,933,191 34,049,949 
Own-source revenue 12,157,134 9,186,870 9,593,045 9,696,626 
Property and related taxes 10,926,304 7,801,048 8,009,046 7,999,391 
Real property taxes 9,617,759 7,602,321 7,814,361 7,803,833 
Grants in lieu of taxes Teco 96,439 89,993 90,908 
Federal government 44 341 40,772 36,637 36,802 
Federal government business enterprises 1,962 2,330 2,116 1,447 
Provincial and territorial governments 99,793 48,405 46,928 47,941 
Provincial and territorial government 
business enterprises 4,054 3,148 3,026 3,367 
Local governments 457 484 483 469 
Local government business enterprises 1,648 1,300 803 882 
Business taxes 1,047,918 26,780 28,381 29,054 ~ 
Miscellaneous property and related taxes 108,372 75,508 76,311 75,996 
Other taxes 651 599 650 708 
Sales of goods and services 1,157,659 1,304,790 1,492,498 1,590,727 
Intergovernment 382,141 457,962 483,870 547,924 
General 775,518 846,828 1,008,628 1,042,803 
Rentals 43,403 49,226 56,675 58,919 
Other sales of goods and services fo2,119 797,597 951,953 983,884 
Investment income 46,592 54,598 65,691 78,818 
Other interest income 5,270 4,641 5,892 5,074 
Other investment income 44,322 49,957 59,799 73,244 
Other revenue from own sources 25,927 25,835 25,160 26,982 
Specific-purpose transfers from other 
government subsectors 19,885,338 26,403,758 23,340,146 24,353,323 
Federal government 81,580 82,258 90,975 84,721 
Provincial and territorial governments 19,650,260 26,161,478 23,088,695 24,103,915 
Education transfers 18,960,162 25,687,012 22,688,501 23,/23,258 
Debt charges (interest) 690,098 523,906 400,194 380,657 
Local governments 153,498 160,022 160,476 164,687 
Expenditures 32,212,258 32,091,168 32,700,627 34,142,482 
Education 31,169,335 31,309,610 31,955,580 33,416,048 
Debt charges 1,042,923 781,558 745,047 726,434 
Interest 1,042,534 781,414 737,104 721,368 
Other debt charges 389 144 7,943 5,066 
Surplus/deficit (-) ) | -169, 786 3,499,460 232, 564 -92 533 


Note: Data not Pyallable for New Brunswick, Yukon and Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0009. 
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training and learning 


ie 


2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 

$ thousands 
35,230,651 36,895,015 39,085,203 39,494,601 41,742,462 45,465,066 45,964,481 48,226,782 
9,851,322 10,121,370 10,349,619 10,645,706 11,145,911 11,355,924 11,940,556 «12,149,440 
8,105,789 8,197,216 8,355,012 8,605,737 «8,852,678 8,992,363 «9,465,488 ~—«9,65 3,898 
7,907,445 8,013,090 8,163,446 8,419,366 +~—«-8,660,512 «8,797,897 «9,259,861 «9,444,867 
84,244 78,233 82.718 77,143 79,358 80,836 85,865 86,944 
32,480 30,971 31,887 30,099 31,019 31,590 33,598 33,890 
876 469 376 1113 763 954 1,005 1,029 
44,850 40,749 44,254 39,453 40,092 40,720 43,261 43,801 
3,758 4,322 4,298 4,614 5586 5,744 6,048 6,210 
510 527 525 533 549 575 616 615 
1,770 1,195 1,448 1,331 1,349 1,253 1,337 1,399 
31,123 32,065 33,432 34,260 35,459 36,275 38,633 38,749 
82,977 73,828 75,416 74,968 77,349 77,355 81,129 83,333 
723 695 692 681 705 721 768 770 
1,644,381 1,822.908 1,878,446 1,911,195 2,135,853 2,186,749 2294554 2312,765 
519,393 515,877 512,769 536,348 509,911 531,903 567,914 573,740 
1,124,988 1,307,031 1,365,677 «1,374,847 «1,625,942 «1,654,846 —«1,726,640 ~—«+1,739,025 
66,368 105,892 117,929 119,249 121,504 131,373 137,668 140,087 
1,058,620 1,201,139 1,247,748 «1,255,598 1,504,438 1,523,473 1,588,972 —‘1,598,938 
74,635 71,844 83,865 91,300 105,785 130,669 133,315 134,986 
6,324 6,985 5 322 4,468 4,624 4,730 5,037 5,052 
68,311 64,859 78,543 86,832 101,161 125,939 128,278 129,934 
25,794 28,707 31,604 36,793 50,890 45,422 46,431 47,026 
25,379,329 26,773,645 28,735,584 28,848,895 30,596,551 34,109,142 34,023,925 36,077,342 
89,923 104,689 98,705 109,462 136,480 106,643 110,669 113,545 
25,120,176 26,494,344 28,459,642 28,555,159 30,264,440 33,819,289 33,724,229 35,771,485 
24,701,947 26,089,163 28,059,578 28,156,914 29,876,606 33,433,617 33,314,282 35,357,414 
418,229 405,181 400,064 398,245 387,834 385,672 409,947 414,071 
169,230 174,612 177,237 184,274 195,631 183,210 189,027 192,312 
35,368,073 36,873,300 38,264,627 39,398,230 42,979,682 47,199,448 47,712,377 48,751,414 
34,624,407 36,150,312 37,528,221 38,683,838 42,251,024 46,446,081 46,918,561 47,967,632 
743,666 722,988 736,406 714,392 728,658 753,367 793,816 783,782 
734,845 712,633 729,472 709,935 720,367 744,928 784,810 774,741 
8.821 10,355 6,934 4,457 8,291 8,439 9,006 9.041 
137,422 21,715 820,576 96,371 -1,237,220 -1,734,382__-1,747,896__—_—-524,632 
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Table 10.3 Enrolment in public elementary and secondary schools, by province 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward Nova New 
and Labrador Island Scotia! Brunswick 
number 

1997/1998 5,352,185 101,768 24,397 162,359 131,586 
1998/1999 5,357,244 97,557 24,146 160,011 129,131 
1999/2000 5,372,733 94,118 24,089 158,205 127,003 
2000/2001 5,350,773 90,287 203,153 155,873 124,942 
2001/2002 5,360,423 87,019 22,843 153,450 122,792 
2002/2003 5,342,883 84,397 22,615 150,599 120,600 
2003/2004 5,283,132 81,545 22,239 148,514 118,869 
2004/2005 5,250,032 79,508 22,393 145,396 117,145 
2005/2006 5,206,927 76,827 21,948 142,304 114,820 
2006/2007 5,162,963 74,304 21,300 138,661 112,013 


1. Includes enrolment in vocational programs for youth and adults. 

2. Includes enrolment in adult programs and vocational programs for youth and adults. 

3. Data exclude publicly funded hospitals and provincial schools, care, treatment and correctional facilities. 

4. Until 2000/2001, includes enrolment in adult programs and professional training under the authority of the school boards 
or districts. 

5. Includes enrolment in adult programs. 

6. Starting in 1999/2000, Northwest Territories excludes Nunavut. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Centre for Education Statistics. 


Table 10.4 Graduates of public elementary and secondary schools, by province 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward Nova New 
and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
number 

1997/1998 208,692 7,365 1,435 10,387 8,754 
1998/1999 212,122 6,896 1,628 10,151 8,778 
1999/2000 304,664 7,002 1,798 9,914 8,912 
2000/2001 305,356 6,382 1,685 9,775 8,538 
2001/2002 314,560 6,519 1,667 9,846 8,574 
2002/2003 333,853 6,317 1,710 10,106 8,291 
2003/2004 315,495 6,048 1,421 10,159 7,988 
2004/2005 318,811 5,911 1,663 10,257 7,948 
2005/2006 315,037 5,641 1,694 10,241 8,299 
2006/2007 310,179 5,837 1,746 10,364 1900 


1. Data exclude publicly funded hospital and provincial schools, care, treatment and correctional facilities. 

9. Historical revisions have been made to this table to exclude students that graduated from adult learning centres registered under 
the Adult Learning Centres Act, effective July 2001. 

3. The number of graduates in the final year is understated by 2% to 3% because some schools had not submitted course 
information before the data collection cutoff for this report. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Centre for Education Statistics. 
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Ontario? | 


- Quebec? Manitoba4 Saskatchewan5 Alberta British Yukon Northwest ~ Nunavut 
Columbia® Territories® 
number 

1,260,479 2,095,630 192,311 196,013 532,301 631,445 6,333 17,563 

1,250,248 2,111,622 192,630 194,797 543,387 629,545 6,102 18,068 oO 
call. 2,1okoeo 197,067 192,885 564,402 628,269 5,975 9,753 9,584 
1,237,981 2,143,599 189,912 186,586 549,633 624,618 5,764 9,672 Bos 
1,244,689 2,163,108 188,907 183,024 548,122 622,416 5,608 9,707 8,738 
1,245,339 2,164,940 186,892 179,161 5bifo (oie 612705 5,610 9,747 8,903 
12412140) 62,129,742 186,287 175,846 549,533 605,057 5,520 9,718 9,119 
1,233,100 2,123,904 184,352 172,663 550,983 596,168 5,459 9,607 9,354 
1,216,326 2,118,544 182,371 168,633 551,740 589,379 b.oo0 9,571 9,129 
1,264,517 2,104,105 180,043 164,973 560,563 578,795 


Quebec Ontario! Manitoba? Saskatchewan Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 
Columbia? Territories 
number 
90,884 ts 11,970 12,452 28,152 36,360 245 297 91 
92,191 r 11,829 12,807 29,369 37,740 290 315 128 
69,000 114,404 11,807 13,105 28,321 39,716 258 293 134 
67,710 115,599 12,074 12,957 29,199 40,737 256 Ser ieye 
66,276 124,783 11,791 12,739 29,/59 41,985 266 218 137 
64,988 143,187 12,491 12,367 31,065 42,672 264 254 141 
67,896 123,238 11,957 32,054 40,863 315 303 134 
68,538 124,902 12,625 31,695 41,787 316 348 178 
69,984 118,099 12,698 32,241 42,720 311 410 185 
71,971 125,129 12,44 33,031 40,197 316 fe ee 405 __ 198 
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Table 10. 0 University and college ri revenue and ‘expenditures, 1994 to 2008 


$ thousands 
Revenue 16,419,382 16,759,086 17,260,407 16,729,056 17,389,686 20,064,718 
Own-source revenue 5,612,258 5,889,502 6,277,982 6,653,193 7,447,138 7,887,522 
Sales of goods and 
services 4,349,760 4,567,345 4,843,608 5,187,833 5,699,797 6,044,702 
Tuition fees 2,339,171 2,907,056 2,690,708 2,889,160 3,179,565 3,506,275 
Other sales of goods and 
services 2,010,590 2,060,289 2,152,900 2,298,673 2,020,232 2,538,427 
Investment income 367,952 366,970 427,658 408,272 556,419 476,694 
Other revenue from own 
sources 894,945 955,187 1,006,716 1,057,088 1,190,922 1,366,126 
Transfers from other levels 
of government 10,807,124 10,869,584 10,982,425 10,075,863 9,942,548 12,177,196 
Federal government 1,095,690 1,110,639 1,090,080 1,022,516 980,566 1,112,046 
Provincial and territorial 
governments 9,701,848 9,746,774 9,877,178 9,028,729 8,932,862 11,049,246 
Local governments 9,586 12,171 15,167 24,618 29,120 15,904 
Expenditures 16,749,070 16,917,362 17,192,872 16,804,525 17,194,597 18,022,802 
Postsecondary education 16,451,698 16,559,462 16,747,684 16,381,240 16,762,116 17,679,221 
Administration 3,103,484 3,157,017 3,361,662 3,205,490 3,251,008 3,438,931 
Education 9,320,107 9,304,767 9,249,982 9,176,367 9,253,953 9,724,860 
Support to students 428,626 447,082 453,669 307,665 347,649 407,889 
Other 3,599,481 3,650,595 3,682,371 3,691,718 3,909,506 4,107,541 
Special retraining services " * Ag 4 # . 
Debt charges 297,372 357,900 445,189 423,285 432,481 343,581 
Surplus/deficit (- ) -329,689 -158,276 67,535 1, 469 _195, 089 2,041,916 


Notes: Fiscal year praia March 31. 


Excludes Yukon College for confidentiality purposes. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0007. 
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2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 
$ thousands 

20,380,239 21,732,604 23,262,806 25,359,135 28,096,412 29,484,455 31,396,336 34,074,232 36,723,906 
8,791,925 9,630,461 10,339,207 11,244,357 12,752,007 13,336,261 14,074,771 15,440,100 16,701,266 
6,715,382 7,371,133 8,132,232 9,026,491 9,906,500 10520144 10,958828 12,021,633 13,010,315 
3,881,521 4,144,097 4,486,787 5,085,897 5,766,539 6152681 6,416,268 7,061,152 7,655,980 
2,833,861 3,227,036 3,645,445 3,940,594 4,139,962 4 367,463 4542559 4960480 5,354,335 
592,797 604,613 396,046 370,231 821,830 645,905 818,219 900,518 976,519 
1,483,746 1,654,715 1,810,929 1,847,635 2,023,677 2,170,212 2,297,724 2,517,950 2,714,432 
11,588,314 12,102,143 12,923,599 14,114,778 15,344,405 16148194 17,321,565 18634132 20,022,641 
Tooc lo. 11,024.14 Tozc lor (2,270,060 2.564.931 "2.6/8 489 "2907 acl ‘oligo “a 4toccT ec 
10,221,834 10,451,811 10,947,140 11,817,345 12,750,006 13,444014 14378561 15,418,053 16,564,844 
13,867 25,618 54,262 26,873 29,468 25,691 35,583 40,209 44,420 
19,478,054 21,278,479 23,454,251 25,590,341 27,690,208 29,609,613 31,057,720 33,926,786 36,584,388 
18,800,032 20,569,831 22,717,330 24820214 26,804,032 28699579 30,095,271 32,886,893 35,479,382 
3,020,107 4,267,373 4,662,921. 4,717,093 - 4,759,180 5,377,969 5,672,367 6,594,044 7,122,767 
9,806,404 10,447,939 11,372,063 12,485,313 13,748,442 14,250,885 14,951,158 15,961,148 17,170,740 
513,845 603,597 718,845 818,445 961,623 1,031,730 1,100,234 1,214,386 1,314,389 
4.653.676) 9°5)250,922 0 5;963;5010-8 <6)799:363'! °7,334;787%) 8,038,995: 8.371515) ~ 9/117,315. 9 9,671,487 
240,451 243,966 272,106 ZINA hoo 284,984 277,324 290,251 319,482 344,019 
437,571 464,682 464,815 498 369 575,652 606,483 643 871 690,303 729,935 
902,185 454,125 a -191,445 -231,206 7 406,204 n -125,1 58 Jue 338,616 : 147,446 139,518 
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Table 10.6 University enrolment, by instructional program, 1993/1994 to 


1993/1994 1994/1995 1995/1996 1996/1997 
number 

All instructional programs 874,605 858,972 846,408 829,767 
Personal improvement and leisure i a a y 
Education 80,010 77,472 73,290 70,428 
Visual and performing arts and communications technologies 25,479 25,494 25,704 24,882 
Humanities 143,907 139,254 144,522 1350:7 00 
Social and behavioural sciences and law 148,179 147,720 143,607 136,992 
Business, management and public administration 130,134 123,222 120,414 121,188 
Physical and life sciences and technologies 77,472 Lhe 78,525 76,842 
Mathematics, computer and information sciences 32,607 32,454 32,133 32,622 
Architecture, engineering and related technologies 65,364 63,657 62,259 62,088 
Agriculture, natural resources and conservation . 14,301 14,067 15,135 15,831 
Health, parks, recreation and fitness Ai 50 (oot 73,884 74,694 
Personal, protective and transportation services 258 210 183 189 
Other instructional programs 85,167 85/173 76,752 78,255 


Fae CRaTAerT Tigniestle Hot mE rR AESTT <a cstaeieussiaiimeia 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0013. 


Table 10.7 University enrol 


number 
All program levels 874,605 858,972 846,408 829,767 
Trade/vocational and preparatory training certificate or diploma 
Community college certificate or diploma and other community 
college 3,015 2,016 2,409 2,457 
Undergraduate level 668,535 658,284 648,972 639,588 
Bachelor’s and other undergraduate degree 596,274 586,116 580,185 575,886 
Other undergraduate level 72,261 72,168 68,787 63,702 
Graduate level 112,047 112,947 112,524 112,068 
Master’s degree 69,942 69,783 69,300 69,093 
Earned doctorate 26,475 27,147 27,306 27,198 
Other graduate levels? 15,633 16,017 15,918 joker (raFi 
Other program levels® | Ms 91,008 85,722 82,503 75,651 


1. Enrolment figures do not include the University of Regina. 

9. Includes master’s qualifying year, university graduate level certificate or diploma, PhD (Doctor of Philosophy) qualifying year or 
probationary, internship (Postgraduate Medical Education, known as post-MD) and residency (medical, dental, veterinary). 

3. Includes program levels not applicable and non-program courses (non-credit courses or courses taken without seeking a credit). 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0013. 
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1997/1998 1998/1999 1999/2000 2000/2001 2001/2002 2002/2003 2003/2004 2004/2005 2005/2006' 2006/2007! 


number 
822,774 826,362 847,032 850,620 886,665 936,390 993,768 1,019,775 1,047,690 1,057,272 
f - 0 66 69 51 TTT 333 234 
67,623 65,673 66,282 66,483 69,492 72,042 = - 76,875 72.786 ® F7391T 74,520 
24,984 25,359 25,410 26,922 27,915 32,331 34,200 36,867 37,221 37,524 
130,038 127,392 121,395 126,813 133,149 143,193 158,115 156,204 165,066 160,521 
1e2,1G0. Sized 90° “1925978. S511 = 138,552 = 149577 "162972" “E773” EZ 6Io™ Teraer 
124,626 128,556 134,169 134,784 141,534 152,295 161,235 165,243 168435 174,714 
76,536 (OWoT 77,289 77,082 78,255 81,804 87,261 92,199 94,497 93,564 
34,407 37,473 41,490 43,053 46,035 45,837 43,977 40,764 36,600 33,900 
63,438 65,223 67,299 70,038 74,847 81,096 85,785 86,529 85,503 85,755 
16,731 16,362 16,419 15,504 14,943 14,592 14,769 14,925 15,264 15,501 
74,781 74,826 74,832 74,643 80,991 85,293 92,397 98,643 104,235 108,450 
Shey 345 he 1,047 1,185 Sie 1,299 1,827 1,761 2,238 
77,118 79,821 89,700 79, 134 19, 698 16: 953 74, 832 76, 912 82, 182 83,058 


SAA 


01 2001/2002 2002/2003 2003/2004 2004/2005 2005/2006 2006/20071 


LENA S 


number 

822,774 826,362 847,032 850,620 886,665 936,390 993,768 1,019,775 1,047,690 1,057,272 
147 204 90 159 168 108 858 768 

21352 2i2o2 2,289 2,295 2,088 4,719 2,946 2,379 4.521 4,257 

633,018 633,495 650,391 657,231 680,682 719,124 770,718 788,781 803,403 811,842 
572,331 571,161 583,170 589,734 613,524 648369 702,366 724,689 743,619 754,470 
60,687 62,337 67,221 67,500 67,158 70,755 68,349 64,089 59,781 57,369 
112692 113,481 116,304 118152 124,605 134,955 142833 150,954 153,684 156,111 
69,852 71,292 74,331 75,195 79,533 85,800 89,565 93,867 94,011 95,682 
27,003 26,505 26,493 26,598 27,390 29,340 32,016 34,686 36,699 36,765 
15,834 15,681 15,483 16,356 17,679 19,815 21,249 22,404 22,977 23,664 
74,712 77,154 77,898 72,741 79,206 77,433 77,103 — 77,993 85,224 84,300 
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Table 10.8 University degrees, diplomas and certificates granted, 1993 to 2006 


number 
All instructional programs 173,850 178,074 178,065 178,113 
Personal improvement and leisure r ts z 7% 
Education 26,700 26,304 26,454 yaa Ba ks 
Visual and performing arts and communications technologies 5,124 5,310 5,241 5,199 
Humanities 22,638 23,058 22,386 2Aiatt 
Social and behavioural sciences and law 38,334 39,423 39,678 38,988 
Business, management and public administration 31,431 31,620 30,252 30,054 
Physical and life sciences and technologies 12,015 13,119 13,662 14,631 
Mathematics, computer and information sciences 6,762 6,825 7,194 6,996 
Architecture, engineering and related technologies 122135 12,999 13,293 13,341 
Agriculture, natural resources and conservation 2,400 2,616 2,754 3,036 
Health, parks, recreation and fitness 15,714 16,197 16,563 16,734 
Personal, protective and transportation services 63 78 54 res 
Other instructional programs . 534 925 537 966 


ie Qualifications figures do not Gude the siniteiaity 6 a baiha. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0014. 


Table 10.9 University degrees, diplomas and certificates granted, by province, 
1993 to 2006 


‘geen EINE IIE RRS IEE ER NYE EO TEN SEES AIT EAL 


number 
Canada 173,850 178,074 178,065 178,113 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,649 2,/18 Zan 2,907 
Prince Edward Island 498 573 585 528 
Nova Scotia 7,806 8,103 7,887 Wil2o 
New Brunswick 3,945 4,005 4,149 4,428 
Quebec 56,337 57,802 56,856 56,253 
Ontario 64,803 66,189 66,861 67,668 
Manitoba 5,958 6,285 6,315 6,030 
Saskatchewan 6,216 5,415 5,784 a7.15 
Alberta 11,637 12,282 12,270 12,240 
British Columbia 13,998 14,652 14,784 14,616 


1. Sralincaions igus a not rule the Ganecsity of creat 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0014. 
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ste 1" 997 sogunersemenenes 1 998 <pponmaasseasesaseocets 4999 ee 000 ssbiimeanecsesonme “O001 somone z: 00 ao st "9003. ~-2004.~-2005!~~-~-20061 
number 
173,934 172,074 173,577 176,556 178,098 186,498 198,795 210,441 215,298 225,909 


:. i ~ E x i. 3 33 45 
23,742 21,636 22,290 22,542 22,390 23,670 24,873 29,407 25,320 26,811 
5,205 5,256 9,202 9,373 5,904 6,318 6,981 7,994 7,842 8,148 
20,988 20,364 19,593 20,064 20,103 20,730 22,359 22,506 24,033 25,104 
37,872 37,899 36,702 36,315 35,784 36,990 38,574 41,307 42,024 45,495 
29,916 30,492 31,629 33,213 34,791 37,981 40,944 44,295 45,312 45,771 
15,183 15,552 14,607 14,730 14,763 14,283 14,721 15,378 15,909 17,190 
6,867 6,966 7,710 8,448 9,009 10,005 10,602 11,040 9,993 9,417 
123912 13,026 12,798 13,305 13,842 14,766 16,386 17,499 17,978 18,537 
3,240 3,258 3,825 4,008 3,888 3,663 3,771 3,615 3,303 3,600 
16,746 16,497 16,920 16,518 16,314 17,328 18,258 20,229 21,873 23,847 


102 81 90 81 228 270 270 360 327 474 
i JSG Het Made suv cer net Sadat c 6) O12 so cit SOQU Lv eS O DOG, hes aeee mal yiales Uaemee ees 


See eee Oe TESS SE RRS NNR UPS EL LIEBE USE SAAB SESS NOSE ES IRAN ESSN SONS SE SIS REE SSE 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005! 2006! 
number 


173,934 172,074 173,577 176,556 178,098 186,498 198,795 210,441 215,298 225,909 
2,902 3,000 3,114 2,931 2,862 2,898 2,976 3,111 3,126 3,097 
570 405 540 534 606 D0 624 672 750 792 
7,785 7,812 7,824 7,638 7,680 7,878 8,766 9,579 9,513 10,119 
4.311 4,032 3,975 4,032 4,098 4,398 4,557 4,944 5,244 5,463 
93,589 51,066 50,958 50,847 51,153 54,009 57,786 G1j2126 OZ 978 62,832 
65,562 65,898 65,697 67,221 68,286 71,109 76,134 80,436 84,138 89,166 
9,895 5,640 5,442 5,340 9,397 5,080 5,871 6,309 6,339 6,771 
9,337 5,445 9,047 5,793 5,694 9,/39 5,868 5,778 3,747 3,747 
12,816 13,002 13,560 14,052 15,087 16,344 a WaT 18,189 18,009 19,182 
90,417 16,917 18,171 17,238 17,982 19,014 20,211 21,459 24,243 


15,780 cats - 
REESE EERE YEE SRSLY ae eae 7 UNE EH NSO EEE LE LEIS ELE EEE ILLNESS ETE ELS TE SEO PEAS 
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Table 10.10 Employment in educational and related services, by province and 
Aerritory, 2004 to 2008 


number 
Canada 1,041,129 1,058,974 1,082,942 1,109,718 1,135,454 
Newfoundland and Labrador 19,005 18,404 18,790 18,907 19,983 
Prince Edward Island 4,464 4,462 4,466 4,636 Xx 
Nova Scotia 36,496 35,884 36,964 35,642 36,429 
New Brunswick 20,626 22,621 24,327 24,249 24,972 
Quebec 256,080 257,734 260,997 265,890 270,977 
Ontario 383,751 393,207 403,082 415,559 426,352 
Manitoba 43,750 44,710 44,242 44 592 46,159 
Saskatchewan 37,977 38,603 38,818 39,897 40,328 
Alberta 107,758 110,010 112,382 117,496 121,893 
British Columbia 126,812 129,031 134,665 138,489 139,086 


1 300 ; ax 


Notes: Excludes owners or eins of initearpoaies Aimniesses and rorescenal mecicas the self: -employed, ane faint 
workers, people working outside Canada, military personnel, and casual workers for whom a 14 is not required. 
Data for Northwest Territories and Nunavut are not available. 
Data are based on Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 


Table 10.11 Undergraduate tuition fees for full-time students, by discipline, 
2006/2007 to 2008/2009 frat 


NEE NN ee 


2007 ~—~—«-2007/2008" 2008/2009 


average ($) 
Average undergraduate tuition fees 4,400 4,558 4,724 
Agriculture, natural resources and conservation 3,869 4,064 4,181 
Architecture and related technologies 3,839 3,999 4,246 
Humanities 4,336 4,342 4,478 
Business, management and public administration 4,195 4,637 4 828 
Education 3/373 3,045 3,666 
Engineering 4,943 5,099 5,310 
Law T1155 7,382 7,720 
Medicine 9,659 10,029 10,392 
Visual and performing arts, and communications technologies 3,991 4,239 4,389 
Physical and life sciences and technology 4,270 4,534 4,682 
Mathematics, computer and information sciences 4,650 4,746 4,947 
Social and behavioural sciences 4,041 4,165 4318 
Other health, parks, recreation and fitness 4,996 4,400 4,551 
Dentistry i 12,516 12,906 
Nursing e 4,267 4,385 
Pharmacy i 4,215 4,298 


Veterinary medici ee ten Not 4, 296 4,4 441 


Note: Using the mos urren nrolment data available, average t ion fees have been weighted by the number of students enrolled 
by institution and field of study. Fees at both public and private institutions are included in the weighted average calculations. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Centre for Education Statistics. 
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Table 10.12 Undergraduate tuition fees for full-time students, by province, 
i 2006/2007 t to 0 2008/2009 


average ($) 

Canada 4,400 4,558 4,724 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,633 2,632 2,632 
Prince Edward Island 4,920 4,440 4,530 
Nova Scotia 6,422 6,110 5,932 
New Brunswick 5,470 5,990 5,990 
Quebec 1,932 2,056 2,167 
Ontario ayy fais 5,388 5,643 
Manitoba 3,319 3,271 3,276 
Saskatchewan 4,774 5,015 5,015 
Alberta 4,763 Bitze 5,361 

4,740 4,922 5: 040 


British Columbia weed 


SARE ESSE I NEE LEN ELE DOO EEL IEE RIEL DEE ENO EN TET, 


Note: Using the most errant earornet tata available, average tuition fees have been weighted by the number i ees enrolled 
by institution and field of study. Fees at both public and private institutions are included in the weighted average calculations. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Centre for Education Statistics. 


Table 10.13 Public and private elementary and secondary education 
| _ expenditures, 1998/1999 to 2002/2003 


ESS EIE.XOSELERN CEE EE WOE ERLE LOE MU EEE SLE EEE TEES EEE EELS NILE BE DEE LLL NTT LR LE EEE ETE 


1998/1999 1999/2000 2000/2001 2001/2002 2002/2003 
$ thousands 
Canada 38,758,819 39,403,757 40,285,311 42,294,686 43,695,970 
Newfoundland and Labrador 569,287 573,908 ofhelo 608,376 626,405 
Prince Edward Island 143,263 142,211 150,277 156,399 154,309 
Nova Scotia 1,027,450 1,080,247 996,439 1,006,261 1,063,426 
New Brunswick 866,150 885,836 843,565 864,441 893,478 
Quebec 7,772,687 8,554,451 8,860,058 9,628,481 9,507,216 
Ontario 16,191,535 15,786,513 15,842,478 16,390,755 17,122,615 
Manitoba 1,690,214 1,706 Ade 1,821,560 1,853,923 1,976,918 
Saskatchewan 13375443 1,389,976 1,453,208 1,490,336 1,633,710 
Alberta 3,882,363 3,922,073 4,139,444 4,401,026 4,724,349 
British Columbia 4,907,057 5,005,492 5,294,063 apa yan Var 5,621,639 
Yukon 76,779 81,178 81,289 87,159 90,812 
Northwest Territories including Nunavut 208,959 é i :. 2 
Northwest Territories 118,246 117,625 140,288 151,824 
Nunavut 85,416 85,439 91,986 98 458 
Foreign and undistributed! 47, 932 ne 22, 098 ee 547 ce _ 23,1 28 0,811 
Note: Data are estimates for 9002/2003, poneeen for 2001/2002, and preliminary for 2000/2001. 
1. Foreign and undistributed expenditures by the federal government that cannot be attributed to a particular province 
Pee seat Canada, CANSIM table 478-0014. 
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Table 10.14 Registered apprenticeship training, change in registrations and 


2001/2002 2002/2003 2003/2004 2004/2005 2005/2006 
annual % change 

Total major trade groups 
Registrations rE) 8.4 6.8 9.7 Tez 
Completions -9./ 11.0 6.4 43 1.5 
Building construction trades 
Registrations 12.9 qaie 12.6 13.4 9.9 
Completions “1.7 24.7 1.6 14.5 7.6 
Electrical, electronics and related trades 
Registrations 8.8 7.0 vat 8.8 10.0 
Completions -0.5 -8.3 24.2 6.7 9.5 
Food and service trades . 
Registrations 53 8.5 3.8 47 8.8 
Completions -25.9 16.6 WA 20 -8.1 
Industrial and related mechanical trades 
Registrations 49 5.9 1.0 Ou/ 10.2 
Completions -9.7 18.4 6.5 -4.9 15 
Metal fabricating trades 
Registrations 5:3 4S) Sh 10.4 1335 
Completions -8.1 15.4 8.0 -1.1 -3.4 
Motor vehicle and heavy equipment trades 
Registrations 5.0 8.1 5.9 9.3 12.4 
Completions -13.0 8.1 -3.4 8.2 -1.0 
Other trades! 
Registrations 14.0 12.4 16.1 11.4 29.5 
Completions -3.3 24.1 0.0 1.4 21.9 


1. Includes miscellaneous trades and occupations not classified elsewhere. Many of the apprenticeship trades and occupations that 
have been introduced since the 1990s have been added to this group. Some of these new trades and occupations include child 
and youth worker, early childhood educator, pork production technician and those related to motion pictures and theatres, such as 
assistant cameraperson, grip, and set dresser. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 477-0051. and 477-0052. 
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Energy 


The energy sector accounted for 7% of natural gas prices dropped to less than 
gross domestic product (GDP) in 2008 and —-US$6 per MMBtu. 
directly employed 363,000 people, or 2% 


of the labour force. High energy prices Higher export revenues 
early in 2008 fuelled Canada’s export The climbing oil prices early in 2008 also 
revenues. According to National Energy affected net energy export revenue—the 
Board figures, energy exports reached the value of energy exports minus the value 
highest value ever, $133 billion, anda of energy imports—lifting it to $73 billion, 
record 28% of all merchandise trade. Justa an increase of almost 45% over 2007. 
year earlier, energy exports totalled Historically, net export revenue from 
$93 billion, or 21% of all exports. natural gas has been greater than net 
!n the first half of 2008, energy prices export revenue from crude oil (and its 
climbed to record highs amid rising products). However, in 2008, the value 
demand. Oil reached US$147 per barrel of crude oil net exports surpassed the 
in July, and natural gas prices rose to value of natural gas net exports by almost 
around US$13 per million British thermal $15 billion. 
units (MMBtu). The second half brought Net export revenue from electricity 
the financial and credit crisis, decreased also exceeded 2007 levels, as water 
demand for energy, significantly lower conditions were favourable in the main 
energy prices and a recession. Oil prices hydro-generating provinces and electricity 
ended the year at US$45 per barrel, and exports grew in Ontario. And in 2008, 
Chart 11.1 
Seto yieXpOrts aie se ni i at 
$ billions 
70 2004 
M@ 2008 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 : 7. Zo z 
Crude Natural Coal’ Petroleum and Electricity 
petroleum gas coal products 


Note: On a balance of payments basis. 
1. Includes coal and other crude bituminous substances. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0001. 
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for the first time ever, Canada became 
a net exporter of coal, in the amount of 
$360 million. 

Both natural gas and oil production 
declined in 2008, contributing to a 2.1% 
drop in total Canadian energy production. 
Hydroelectricity production increased 
10% from 2004 to 2008, whereas energy 
production from other sources (mainly 
wood) declined slightly. 

Notably, investment in wind projects 
increased the energy produced from wind 
by 265% from 2004 to 2008. However, 
wind energy represents about 0.1% of the 
energy produced in Canada. 


Largest consumers of energy 

The United States and Canada are the 
largest consumers of energy in the world, 
consuming almost 200 gigajoules per 
capita—the equivalent of each Canadian 
and U.S. resident using 5,000 litres 

(32 barrels) of crude oil per year, or 
approximately twice the per capita energy 
consumed in other OECD countries. In 


non-OECD countries, energy consumption 


Chart 11.2 


Energy production, by primary energy source 


LLL 


hitens of agaeuiee 


18 @ Natural gas liquids 

16 O) Primary electricity (hydro and nuclear) 
@ Coal 

14 = Crude oil 

42 O Natural gas a 

| 

8 

6 

4 

2 

0 


1987 1992 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 128-0002 and 128-0009. 
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Table 11.a 
Energy production by fuel type, 2002 and 
2007 


terajoules 

Coal 1,429,897 1,482,232 
Crude oil 5359.62.75 126,153,625 
Natural gas 7,249,883 7,012,006 
Natural gas liquids from gas plants 626,218 685,788 
Primary electricity, hydro and 

nuclear 15505000: aj fl Oo I,04e 
Refined pe alena Progucts : 092, Ae 4 195, 330 


Se SS 


gues Statistics eandda: CANSIM BK 428- 0009. 


per capita is, on average, 23% of that 

consumed in the OECD countries. 
From 2004 to 2008, energy 

consumption remained relatively stable 

in Canada, with transportation showing 

the largest increases, 5.7%. However, the 

population grew over this period, so per 

capita use of energy has fallen 1.4%. About 

25% of all energy consumed by Canadians 

is generated using natural gas. 


1997 2002 2007 
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Turning down the heat 


Canadian households spend a significant 
portion of their income on energy just to 
heat their homes. For some, the heating 
season can last up to 10 months. Adjusting 
the thermostat reduces heating expenses 
and conserves energy. Seniors are the most 
likely to turn down the heat. 

In 2006, 90% of households were able 
to control their home’s temperature using 
a thermostat. Just over half of households 
with a thermostat (53%) reduce the 
temperature while they sleep. About 7 
in 10 households that programmed their 
thermostat lowered the temperature 
when they went to bed. However, less 
than half (46%) of households with an 
unprogrammed or non-programmable 
thermostat did so. 

In the heating season, most households 
set the temperature between 20°C and 
22°C when they are at home and awake 
and between 16°C and 18°C when they 
are sleeping. 


i. ..rtwsC‘(‘(‘(‘(‘(#C#;OCOC#N 


te 


Comparing sources of 
electricity 


The market shares of the various fuels used 
for generating electricity vary significantly 
between Canada and the United States. 

In Canada, hydro accounts for most of 

the installed power plant capacity and 
electricity generated, whereas coal and 
natural gas are the two main sources of 
electricity in the United States. 

Coal is of particular concern because of 
environmental issues. In the United States, 
coal represents 31.9% of the country’s 
installed generating capacity, but accounts 
for 49.0% of the electricity produced. 

In Canada, coal-fired plants represent 
13.1% of installed capacity. In 2006, 
16.5% of the electric energy produced in 
Canada came from coal. Coal-fired plants 


Chart 11.3 
Households with thermostats, 2006 
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programmable 
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Lowered the 
temperature 
when asleep? 


1. As a percentage of all households. 
2. As a percentage of all households that had a thermostat. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16-001-X. 


Had a 
thermostat! 


Six out of 10 households used a forced 
air furnace as their primary heating 
system in 2006. One in four used electric 
baseboards, 5% had hot water radiators, 
and the rest used wood stoves, fireplaces, 
heat pumps or other equipment. 


Chart 11.4 
Electricity produced from coal, 2007 


SAORI RESP LEIA PR MRE PES RII EES ERRNO NTS oe 


Alberta 


PERSO 
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0 10-20%: 30.40" “50 60 
% of total coal consumption 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 57-202-X. 


are mainly found in Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
provinces with relatively less hydro power. 
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Table 11. 1 Energy supply and demand, 1993 to 2007 


petajoules 

Primary energy supply! 

Availability 9,314.1 9,564.3 9,695.2 10,097.2 10,200.1 10,194.9 
Production 13,077.8 13,913.3 14,489.2 14,800.3 15,284.4 15,368.7 
Exports 5,653.8 6,348.6 6,878.6 6,950.2 7,496.4 7,818.3 
Imports 1,644.9 1,749.7 1,682.5 1,977.2 2,231.8 200000 
Primary and secondary energy supply 

Net supply2 8,165.2 8,412.4 8,583.6 8,899.6 8,927.6 8,841.3 
Producer consumption 988.3 1,017.2 1,039.8 1,059.1 999.2 LOL3.6 
Non-energy use 129.9 740.6 758.8 800.0 833.0 811.8 
Primary and secondary energy demand? 6,447.4 6,654.7 6,785.0 7,040.4 7,095.5 6,956.2 
Industrial 1,973.2 2,053.4 2,105.6 2,180.5 2,196.9 2,149.0 
Transportation 1,918.2 2,021.3 2,065.1 2,124.7 2,182.9 2,256.6 
Agriculture 198.8 195.8 209.2 222.9 230.0 224.7 
Residential 1,256.7 1,286.7 1,259.1 4358.2 1,295.1 1,183.5 
Public administration 12.1 143.1 143.3 134.1 135.9 130.3 
Commercial and other institutional 968. 6 954. 4 1, 002. 6 i 020. 4 1,054.8 1,012.3 


Ts Primary energy sources are coal, ete Bil natliral gas, ae gas eRe hydro aiid nuclear aeceny 

2. Primary and secondary sources. Secondary sources are fuels, such as coal, natural gas, coke, coke oven gas, refined petroleum 
products, wood waste and spent pulping liquor, that are transformed to create another form of energy—for example, burning 
fossil fuels to create steam that turns electricity-generating turbines. 

3. Final demand. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 128-0002 and 128-0009. 


Table 11.2 Consumer Price Index, energy, 1994 to 2008 


ERT LL ELE EE EERE 


2002=100 
Electricity 87.7 87.3 88.3 89.3 90.1 90.8 
Natural gas 66.7 62.6 61.9 66.5 70.6 (Gis 
Fuel oil and other fuel 76.2 79.1 80.3 85.2 76.5 76.8 
Gasoline oe. ala 76.5 80.1 83.6 85.2 eS, 84.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0021. 
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petajoules 


10,518.3 
15,358.2 
7,824.0 
25940.0 


9,190.7 
1,229.3 
828.9 
7,132.5 
2177.3 
2,307.3 
229.9 
1,232.3 
124.5 


1061.4 


10,831.0 
15,768.4 
8,328.4 
2,852.2 


9,423.7 
1,257.4 
790.3 
7,376.0 
2,268.6 
2,279.8 
231.9 
1,287.8 
131.3 


Te ae 


10,950.4 
15,894.9 
8,443.8 
3,013.4 


9,303.5 
1,264.9 

863.2 
7,175.4 
2,166.3 
2,240.4 

218.1 
1,240.0 

126.8 
1,184.1 


11,163.5 
16,171.0 
8,561.9 
2,923.6 


9,623.1 
1,344.1 

894.3 
7,384.7 
272295 
2,290.1 

206.8 
1,286.7 

125.2 
1,286.7 


2003 


11,478.5 
16,170.9 
8,499.0 
3,459.8 


9,829.9 
1,340.0 

903.4 
7,986.5 
2,318.6 
2,266.3 

211.8 
1,338.2 

128.1 
1,323.8 
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2004 


11,527.5 
16,553.7 
8,822.7 
3,107.6 


10,014.0 
1,303.2 
1,029.3 
7,681.6 
2,343.2 
2,347.3 
208.9 
1,313.0 
131.9 
1,337.5 


005 


11,307.1 
16,489.9 
8,662.2 
3,139.2 


9,946.1 
1,274.0 

983.7 
7,688.5 
2,312.8 
2,388.8 

208.5 
1,296.6 

136.1 
1,346.1 


2006 


11,176.9 
16,815.5 
8,898.6 
2,977.4 


9,879.6 
1,282.3 
1,044.9 
7,552.4 
2,314.0 
2,312.3 

211.4 
1,243.4 

127.6 
1,283.8 


2007 


11,654.8 
16,964.7 
9,269.8 
3,141.0 


10,354.1 
1,347.9 
1,048.7 
7,957.5 
2,465.6 
2,493.1 
215.0 
1,344.4 
123.0 
1,327.6 
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2008 


2002=100 


91.3 

94.2 
108.7 
103.5 


92.9 
122.1 
108.8 
100.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


98.0 
130.1 
114.9 
106.4 


102.0 
127.4 
126.5 
117.6 
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104.9 
136.3 


158.7 
132.6 
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110.8 
140.5 
165.9 
139.8 


12:9 
131.3 
172.5 
146.1 


113.2 
146.8 
225.4 
164.7 
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Table 11. 3 Gasoline prices, selected urban centres, 1994 to 2008 


"4994 + «=—-1995 “41996 «1997 1998 1999 
cents per litre 

St. John’s 58.6 62.8 61.4 67.7 64.4 66.2 
Charlottetown and Summerside 55.0 59.3 59.2 60.6 53.6 52.9 
Halifax 52.0 54.3 54.8 60.6 57.1 60.8 
Saint John 53.6 56.0 554 60.2 55.4 59.2 
Québec 56.7 58.2 60.6 61.3 55:2 61.5 
Montréal 55.2 56.8 60.6 61.9 56.3 63.0 
Ottawa 5215 53.8 Boal 56.0 BeS 56.2 
Toronto 49.8 52.4 56.1 56.1 51.6 57,5 
Thunder Bay 56.2 56.6 61.2 62.6 54.0 58.0 
Winnipeg 52:3 54.6 56.9 57.4 5313 57.3 
Regina 55.6 57.5 59.3 60.0 55.6 TABGIS 
Saskatoon 55:3 57.8 60.8 60.6 56.7 59.8 
Edmonton 45.4 47.6 49.6 52a 47.0 51.4 
Calgary 47.4 50.0 Boi 48.9 52.6 
Vancouver 55.6 58.4 58.8 50.6 54.3 
Victoria 51.8 54.8 59.0 52a 59.2 
whihowee 58.1 63.4 67.9 66.9 67.3 


65.7 


10.2 


Ci ballads lil ed el 73.6 


Note: eee ariel orice Zoi regi Hailbeded Neoind i seit -service ‘ating seanons | 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0009. 


Table 11 4 Household heating fuel prices selected urban centres, 1994 to 2008 


we 199 995 SHEERS “19 “1997 1 998 eA part 9 
cents per litre 


St. John’s 36.3 36.5 39.8 443 35.1 38.6 
Charlottetown and Summerside 34.4 36.1 of.0 39.2 32.4 32.8 
Halifax 33.8 34.0 38.5 42.8 36.9 38.9 
Saint John 36.2 35.2 41.7 46.4 41.5 40.9 
Québec 39.6 39.0 41.8 40.9 37.0 38.2 
Montréal 36.5 33.4 34.6 Riows 32.8 33.6 
Ottawa S13 Shs 39.6 42.8 39.2 39.3 
Toronto 38.3 38.3 40.6 43.4 41.2 39.1 
Thunder Bay 40.2 42.0 45.2 43.8 Bet 39.1 
Winnipeg 41.8 41.9 44.4 47.8 47.0 45.6 
Regina 35.6 36.9 39.7 42.7 40.9 41.4 
Saskatoon 39.3 40.9 41.9 441 42.1 41.7 
Vancouver 41.5 41.5 42.5 43.9 41.4 42.2 
Victoria 39.6 39.6 40.5 44.2 40.7 42.9 
Whitehorse 42.5 41.9 43.3 46.0 42.4 41.6 
Yellowknife 38.7 37.9 39.6 38.9 35.0 37.1 


Note: Average aunt price 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0009. 
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Saat aa i aan ae . — iaieslii rg pe SE or smal — 
cents per litre 
83.0 79.1 77.0 82.8 91.7 102.1 107.6 111.0 123.6 
70.1 71.9 68.2 74.0 84.1 96.4 103.0 104.2 114.5 
76.1 72.8 73.4 78.0 87.5 97.9 103.7 106.8 118.4 
TO.0 70.0 Yea) 78.8 88.0 97.9 102.2 101.4 VBE 
71.9 74.0 72.1 77.8 87.0 97.5 102.4 106.4 120.1 
hia 73.8 71.4 76.7 85.8 96.4 100.8 104.3 118.8 
69.0 66.0 65.9 70.2 Thee 88.5 92.2 98.1 108.7 
70.8 67.8 67.3 70.9 76.6 89.0 93.4 97.4 110.2 
72.6 725 71.0 76.9 82.8 94.0 98.5 106.2 118.6 
66.7 65.0 63.2 67.6 76.7 90.0 96.6 102.2 115.8 
WAT i22 Tate 76.0 82.5 92.7 99.6 104.7 Hiss 
CAL t22 73.0 75.9 82.8 93.5 99.8 104.5 117.3 
63.5 61.3 63.4 67.4 75.9 85.1 91.0 96.7 109.2 
64.0 64.5 64.6 66.3 74.8 85.8 92.3 98.5 117.1 
69.1 68.9 70.4 76.8 86.0 97.1 103.8 108.1 yea 
73.5 73.9 73.9 81.1 89.9 99.2 105.4 108.3 122.5 
81.4 81.7 80.8 83.6 93.9 105.5 107.6 aie 124.6 
92.2 96.8 105.0 109.5 118.0 731.) 


cents per litre 

56.1 54.5 50.1 54.8 62.4 78.6 84.8 87.6 109.4 
48.8 51:3 46.5 93.4 56.8 73.8 77.6 79.3 102.3 
56.1 54.7 5318 61.4 68.5 83.6 87.9 84.0 106.3 
59.4 58.7 54.9 62.4 66.0 83.2 84.7 89.7 71501 
50.2 49.1 48.8 56.3 61.3 (OG 79.0 83.3 112.6 
513 49.9 46.3 54.3 58.6 75.0 78.6 82.0 1422 
53.4 56.8 49.2 5 fi2 62.9 77.4 81.6 86.8 113.0 
54.3 55.9 50.8 57.9 64.0 78.0 82.2 87.6 127 
54.3 54.6 47.9 ee | 62.9 81.4 85.5 91.0 118.0 
56.1 60.2 53.0 60.8 64.4 81.6 84.0 91.5 1&8 
53:3 552 51.8 Sow 62.4 82.0 82.6 91.8 115.3 
54.0 56.5 54.6 59.3 65.3 80.0 85.5 91.5 113.4 
oy.1 58.1 54.2 59.2 69.4 88.1 89.0 93.5 115.6 
57.9 58.0 53.6 62.9 72.3 90.8 94.1 99.9 126.3 
57.0 63.1 57.9 64.5 (23 88.4 94.1 102.3 125.6 

56.5 62.0 81.3 84.8 96.4 122.6 
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Yable 11. 9 Established crude oil reserves, closing stock, 1992 to 2006 


“q992~«*GN99B~=~*~<“‘i«‘iNO:C*<‘ OS: 1996 1997 
millions of cubic metres 

Canada 590.4 582.2 544.5 553.0 526.7 532.2 
Newfoundland and Labrador i: i ¥ ‘ - 
Ontario 182 He 2.0 1.9 1.8 
Manitoba 6.7 6.5 6.3 +48) 4.7 
Saskatchewan 122.6 130.2 141.9 150.1 176.6 
Alberta 442.0 426.8 374.8 374.1 326.8 
British Columbia 17.9 21.3 2a 


salrte: Statistics Canada: CANSIM ‘able 453. 0013. 


Table 11. 6 Established natural ‘gas reserves, closing stock, 1992 to 2006 


billions of cubic metres 
Canada 1,929.1 1,859.9 1,832.7 1,840.9 1,725.9 1,620.4 1,562.2 
Nova Scotia i " " 7 a ‘ LM 
Ontario 16.9 17.2 13.4 12.0 12,5 12.5 Nene 
Saskatchewan 78.4 84.7 86.7 86.6 81.8 76.5 TVS 
Alberta 1,594.7 1,534.9 1,490.3 1,488.8 1,378.1 1,284.0 1,239.9 
British Columbia 239.2 220.4 242.2 _293.9 ak 253.5 247.4 __ 288.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 153-0014. 


Table 11.7 Established reserves of natural gas liquids, closing stock, 1992 to 2006 


caneseeameenenenemmnnnatenennenens ream SS er — mae me? nie 7 - Sere oa z: ar aa cere 
thousands of cubic metres 
Canada 636,588 621,645 593,278 599,569 546,580 502,751 487,525 
Manitoba 61 56 52 46 91 0 ¢ 
Saskatchewan 1,724 2,035 2,207 2,155 2,086 1,632 1,482 
Alberta 623,700 603,200 574,300 580,600 527,500 483,400 468,900 
Propane 121,100 118,100 111,600 109,400 103,000 91,400 88,600 
Ethane 312,000 305,000 290,000 300,000 264,000 245,000 238,000 
Butane 70,600 67,100 63,900 62,900 58,500 51,900 51,100 
Pentanes plus 120,000 113,000 108,800 108,300 102,000 95,100 91,200 
British Columbia 11, 103 16, 354 16, 719 16,768 16,903 17,719 17,143 


Salree: Statistics Canada “CANSIM table 153- 0015. 
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millions of cubic metres 


644.7 606.1 990.0 603.8 782.3 712.6 
151.0 134.4 121.3 138.7 212.9 299.2 
RS) 1.8 io 1.9 1.6 et 
4.0 3.4 4.6 3.9 3.9 fal 
184.9 183.9 184.7 187.9 Lilie 179.9 
278.3 260.3 293.9 249.2 254.8 250.1 


_ 22.3 23.6 22.2 215 187 


SDL SORES SORE EEE EEN IE ES RTI SRT LE NE SIL ES IY RIE ER EEE ESS IE SIS SS ea ao RE Rm 


a ee i a iene ne ea eae aL ee ae ee ce ey 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 


billions of cubic metres 


1,526.8 


12.0 
68.6 
1,207.2 
239.0 


1,614.5 
67.1 
11.6 
75.6 

dz 10.7, 


1,547.8 
61.7 
115 
81.7 

1,141.4 


251 uaa 


5000 tsar tae nacre case 900 py staan 


1,529.6 1,469.5 1,497.5 1,553.7 1,577.7 
56.2 23.2 19.3 15.2 11.6 
11.3 ales) 11.5 13.0 20.0 
76.2 87.4 85.0 91.6 98.8 

1,131.3 1,087.6 1,092.3 1,086.0 1,079.6 

204.7 259.9 289.4 347.8 367.7 


ES ENS a a eG SNe Nace 


LEONI ELE EID RIL EE IEEE SANTO S 


thousands of cubic metres 


487,339 


1,306 
469,700 
82,600 
256,000 
48,600 
82,500 


492,734 


1,290 
473,900 
85,500 
292,000 
50,400 
86,000 


403,970 


1,246 
463,600 
84,100 
202,100 
49,900 
77,900 
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377,110 316,820 314,285 310,666 322,746 


1,295 1,324 1,150 1,098 1,049 
359,100 298,500 295,000 289,500 296,100 
79,300 69,400 71,300 69,400 72,000 
165,100 124,000 122,900 120,700 125,100 
46,900 41,900 41,500 40,100 40,900 
67,800 63,200 59,300 59,300 58,100 
16,715 16,996 18,135 20,068 20,008 
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Table 11. 8 Energy fuel consumption, by manufacturing industry, 2002 to 2007 


2002 + +2003 + «#2004 +~ «© 2005 2006 2007 
terajoules 

All manufacturing 2,511,322 2,521,077 2,614,696 2,502,600 2,405,951 2,387,251 
Food 88,765 89,041 90,928 95,774 96,137 99,604 
Beverage and tobacco products 12,896 WZ j2or 12,266 12,475 11,046 11,419 
Textile mills 8,238 8,050 8,058 7,745 7,364 6,689 
Textile product mills 4,303 3,554 3,545 3,550 0,002 3,044 
Clothing 4,985 4,978 3,997 2,154 1,772 1,630 
Leather and allied products 966 768 568 309 228 275 
Wood products 122,595 120,183 124,853 129,219 141,786 139,559 
Paper 830,779 835,318 850,894 776,211 678,627 658,243 
Printing and related support activities 8,548 8,765 8,521 8,878 8,608 8,969 
Petroleum and coal products 366,241 368,429 405,491 358,993 367,958 381,669 
Chemicals 252,056 254,575 278,149 272,915 267,188 258,289 — 
Plastic and rubber products 32,592 35,045 37,011 37,846 35,810 40,351 
Non-metallic mineral products 118,845 117,924 126,049 126,257 d2a%20 125,021 
Primary metals 519,559 521,073 521,069 524,651 528,351 506,714 
Fabricated metal products 41,361 39,784 41,647 40,979 38,701 42,401 
Machinery 13,819 15,223 16,042 18,039 16,760 18,715 
Computer and electronic products 3,931 4,563 5,100 5,621 5,388 6,193 
Electrical equipment, appliances and 
components 6,011 6,708 7,107 7,282 6,883 7,243 
Transportation equipment 57,134 56,725 56,267 55,896 51,485 54,618 
Furniture and related products 11,308 1 (e024 10,908 11,645 10,175 10,995 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 6,391 6,610 6,226 6,161 4,929 5,609 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 128-0006. 


Table 11.9 Energy fuel consumption of the manufacturing industry, by fuel type, 
_2002 to 0 2007 


EEA EISNER 


004 
terajoules 

Energy consumed 2,511,322 2,521,077 2,614,696 2,502,600 2,405,951 2,387,251 
Coal 46,775 50,841 55,381 51,734 53,112 56,263 
Coal coke 93,299 92,236 93,389 92,869 101,622 80,886 
Coke oven gas 26,824 28,019 28,333 29,530 29,339 24,749 
Electricity 696,960 705,419 700,993 724,656 707,711 705,333 
Heavy fuel oil 114,653 138,696 150,234 126,431 99,977 95,061 
Middle distillates 19,838 18,166 19,896 19,713 17,666 17,814 
Natural gas 726,312 672,564 694,866 662,426 618,186 628,920 
Petroleum coke and coke from catalytic 

cracking catalyst 84,085 88,419 94,986 82,019 84,784 84,356 
Propane 12,640 11,634 9,448 7,404 9,487E 8,927 
Refinery fuel gas 175,149 178,996 207,558 186,407 197,698 213,258 
Spent pulping liquor 290,859 292,635 299,806 258,505 216,616 223,607 
Steam 41,336 47,956 48,029 50,076 60,139 60,371 
Wood a 182,5 594 195, 495 ait TT 210,828 209,615 187,707 


Note: North American Industry ’ Classification Sy en tem (NAICS), 2002 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 128-0006. 
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Environment 


Each household contributes to greenhouse 
gas (GHG) emissions in two main ways. 
Direct emissions from motor-fuel use and 
residential-fuel use account for one-third 
of household emissions in Canada. Indirect 
emissions from industrial production of 
the goods and services that households 
consume make up the other two-thirds. 

Together, direct and indirect household 
emissions accounted for 46% of Canada’s 
total GHG emissions in 2004. The 
remaining 54% of total emissions came 
from industrial production of goods and 
services for other consumers (for example, 
exports to foreign countries) and from 
government activities. 


Direct emissions 

GHG emissions related to households 
increased 13% from 285,884 kilotonnes in 
1990 to 321,727 kilotonnes in 2004. 
Canada ranked third among G8 countries, 


Chart 12.1 


United Kingdom 
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Canada 
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Russian Federation 


Japan 


0.0 0.2 0.4 


Notes: Only includes direct GHG from fuel use in the home. 


Residential greenhouse gas emissions in G8 c 


ountr 


just behind the United Kingdom and 
Germany, in direct household GHG 
emissions per capita in 2005. 

There was an insignificant change in 
GHG emissions per capita from 1990 to 
2004, despite efficiency gains in industry 
and efficiency improvements in homes. 
Motor fuels are the largest source of 
households’ direct GHG emissions. 

Household emissions from motor-fuel 
use increased 29% from 55,770 kilotonnes 
in 1990 to 71,873 kilotonnes in 2004; this 
increase outpaced Canada’s population 
growth of 16% over the same period, 
reflecting the popularity of larger vehicles 
that consume more fuel per kilometre. 
Sales of light-duty trucks, minivans and 
sport-utility vehicles climbed 74% from 
1990 to 2004. 

In 2004, 58% of the energy Canadians 
used in their dwellings came from natural 
gas and heating oil. Burning these two 


ies, 2005 


ASUENG 


0.6 0.8 1.0 12 1.4 
tonnes per person 


GHG data from United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change. on 
| Source: United Nations, World Population Prospects Population Database: The 2006 Revision. 
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fuels accounts for 99% of the emissions 
from fuel use within the home. (Electricity 
represents 42% of total energy used in 
the home, but its consumption does not 
directly result in the release of GHGs.) 
Emissions from fuel use in the home 
remained stable from 1990 to 2004. 
Households that switched from heating 
oil to natural gas helped stabilize those 
emissions. When burned, heating oil 
releases 47% more carbon dioxide per unit 
of energy than natural gas. 


Indirect emissions 

Two-thirds of indirect household GHG 
emissions, or 137,074 kilotonnes, were 
linked to goods production in 2004, 
while the remainder (72,174 kilotonnes) 
came from producing services. The goods 
and services that result in the highest 
indirect GHG emissions are electricity, 
food and beverages, restaurant meals and 
accommodations, and motor fuels and 


Chart 12.2 


Table 12.a 
Greenhouse gas emissions attributable to 
households, 2004p 


EERE Ae eee OO aE 
kilotonnes % 

Total 321,727 100.0 
Indirect emissions 209,249 65.0 
Goods 137,074 42.6 
Services 72,174 22.4 
Direct emissions 112,478 35.0 
In-home fuel use 40,605 12.6 


Motor fuel use 


LLLO.Ww—WO SEES 


a He 22.3 


Cee Siaticiles ae Ga eale. no. 16- 002- x. 


lubricants. These categories represented 
54% of indirect GHG emissions from 
households in 2004 and 21% of household 
spending. 

In 2004, the use of electricity resulted 
in the greatest indirect GHG emissions 
from households, though it represented 
a small portion (2%) of total household 
spending. This is because of the high 
emissions associated with the production 
of electricity. 


Direct and indirect household greenhouse gas emissions 
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Notes: Direct household greenhouse gas emissions include all greenhouse gas emissions due to energy use in the home and for 


private motor vehicles. 


Indirect household greenhouse gas emissions are those business-sector emissions due to the production of the goods and 


services purchased by households. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 153-0046. 
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Environmentally active 
lifestyles 


In 2006, 45% of Canadian households had 
very environmentally active lifestyles. ‘Very 
active’ means the household participates 

in at least four of six environmental 
behaviours: recycling, composting, 
lowering temperatures, using reduced- 
volume toilets, using low-flow shower 
heads, and using compact fluorescent light 
(CFL) bulbs. Practising two to three of these 
behaviours means a ‘moderately active’ 
environmental lifestyle; adopting zero or 
one suggests a ‘less active’ one. 

In 2006, another 45% of households 
were moderately active, while 10% were 
less active. Of households with incomes 
above $100,000, 60% were very active in 
2006, compared with 35% of households 
with incomes of $28,000 or less. At 54%, 
homeowners are more likely than renters 
(at 22%) to be very environmentally active. 


_ . . . 


Which households drink 
bottled water? 


In 2006, higher-income households and 
households with children were the most 
likely to use bottled water for their main 
source of drinking water in the home. 

Almost one in four households with an 
income of $40,000 or less drank bottled 
water in the home; this rose to one in three 
households with an income over $91,000. 

One in three households made up of 
working-age adults and children under 18 
used bottled water as their main source of 
drinking water in the home. 

Meanwhile, households living in 
apartments, households with seniors and 
no children, and households with at least 
one member with a university education 
were the least likely to drink bottled water. 

In 2007, almost 6 in 10 Canadian 
households with municipally supplied 
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Chart 12.3 
Frequency of behaviours in environmentally 
active households, 2006 
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Yo 


Note: As a percentage of all households that have a thermostat 
and have access to at least one recycling program. 

1. Compact fluorescent lights. 

2. Winter temperature lowered when asleep. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16-002-X. 


Recycling is the most common of the 
six environmental behaviours: 97% of 
households with access to it participate. 
The least common is composting, at 30%. 


Chart 12.4 
Households drinking bottled water, by 
household income, 2006 
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water drank mainly tap water. Of those 
people, 54% treated the water before 
drinking it, up from 48% in 2006. 
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Table 12. 1 Greenhouse gas emissions, by source, 1990 and 2006 


| Cardon dioxide | Methane Nitrous oxide 

1990 2006 1990 2006 1990 2006 
kilotonnes 

Total! 456,000 560,000 3,500 4,900 160 150 
Energy 425,000 519,000 1,700 2,600 30 30 
Stationary combustion sources 276,000 317,000 200 200 7 8 
Electricity and heat generation 94,800 116,000 1.8 46 2 2 
Fossil fuel industries 49,700 65,200 80 100 1 1 
Petroleum refining and upgrading 16,000 16,000 “3 i 0.3 0.4 
Fossil fuel production 34,100 49,100 80 100 0.7 1 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 6,150 16,400 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.4 
Manufacturing industries 54,300 45,800 3 3 2 2 
lron and steel 6,430 6,310 0.2 0.2 Ozer ae 
Non-ferrous metals 3,170 3,030 0.07 0.07 0.05 0.04 
Chemical 7,060 6,450 0.15 0.14 0.1 0.1 
Pulp and paper 13,500 5,650 2 2 0.8 0.8 
Cement 3,680 4,840 0.07 0.1 0.04 0.04 
Other manufacturing 20,500 19,500 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Construction 1,850 1,290 0.03 0.02 0.05 0.03 
Commercial and institutional 25,900 33,200 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.7 
Residential 40,900 37,300 100 100 2 Us 
Agriculture and forestry 2,370 1,900 0.04 0.03 0.05 0.06 
Transportation2 138,000 184,000 30 30 20 20 
Civil aviation (domestic aviation) 6,180 8,190 0.5 0.4 0.6 0.7 
Road transportation 94,900 130,000 15 9.3 10 11 
Light-duty gasoline vehicles 43,800 37,700 7.8 2.9 6.2 3.6 
Light-duty gasoline trucks 19,600 43,100 = Ba az oz Ses) 
Heavy-duty gasoline vehicles 7,720 6,130 1) 0.35 0.22 0.44 
Motorcycles 143 254 0.14 0.17 0.00 0.01 
Light-duty diesel vehicles 347 423 0.01 0.01 0.03 0.03 
Light-duty diesel trucks 691 2,270 0.02 0.06 0.05 0.2 
Heavy-duty diesel vehicles 20,500 39,000 1 2 0.6 1 
Propane and natural gas vehicles 2,170 784 1 0.7 0.04 0.02 
Railways 6,160 5,660 0.3 0.3 3 2 
Navigation (domestic marine) 4,690 5,380 0.3 0.4 1 1 
Other transportation 26,000 35,000 20 20 6 8 
Off-road gasoline 6,000 6,000 8 8 0.1 0.1 
Off-road diesel 13,000 19,000 0:7 1 6 8 
Pipelines 6,700 9,390 6.7 9.4 0.2 0.3 
Fugitive sources 11,000 17,000 1,500 2,400 0.1 0.1 
Coal mining a " 90 30 5 ve 
Oil and natural gas 10,600 17,400 1,440 2,320 0.1 0.1 
Oil 95 190 193 262 0.1 0.1 
Natural gas 226 656 613 1,010 y af 
Venting 6,090 11,200 627 1,040 A 0.01 
Flaring 4,400 5,900 2.6 4.1 0.00 0.01 


See notes and 6 source a ite A a this Be. uo 
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LAS OS 


Carbon dioxide uF Methane ae i ~ Nitrous oxide 
1990 2006 1990 2006 1990 2006 
kilotonnes 
Industrial processes 31,000 41,000 er Be 37.8 7.88 
Mineral products 8,300 9,600 
Cement production 5,400 7,300 
Lime production 1,700 1,600 
Mineral product use? 1,090 600 id wy 4 Be 
Chemical industry 5,000 6,600 a bes 37.8 7.88 
Ammonia production 5,000 6,600 A or 3 ar 
Nitric acid production - re ex ae 3.27 3.98 
Adipic acid production te ne i es 35 3.9 
Metal production 9,770 12,800 
Iron and steel production 7,060 7,760 
Aluminum production 2,700 5,000 
Sulfur hexafloride used in magnesium smelters 
and casters 
Consumption of halocarbons and sulfur 
hexafloride oh ay 
Other and undifferentiated production 8,000 12,000 v. x ‘a, By 
Solvent and other product use oe oe a f 0.56 1.0 
Agriculture He bs 980 1,300 93 110 
Enteric fermentation nf sf 860 1,200 ar a 
Manure management oe ae 120 160 11 15 
Agricultural soils ie rs me 2: 82 96 
Direct sources 3 ah eo Bt 45 49 
Pasture, range and paddock manure ee as xe ee 8.2 12 
Indirect sources Bd re as oe 30 30 
Waste 270 190 820 950 2 2 
Solid waste disposal on land 56 i 810 940 te 
Wastewater handling zs . 11 12 2 2 
Waste incineration 270 190 0.4 0.07 0.4 0.2 
Land use, land use change and forestry -110,000 19,000 150 360 6.5 15 
Forest land -140,000 11,000 130 340 5.6 14 
Cropland 13,000 -1,700 10 iL 0.7 0.4 
Grassland a i 
Wetlands 4,000 2,000 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

1. National totals exclude all greenhouse gas emissions from the ‘Land use, land use change and forestry’ sector. 

2. Emissions from ethanol fuel are reported within the gasoline vehicle subcategories under ‘Transportation.’ J 
3. ‘Mineral product use’ includes carbon dioxide emissions from the use of limestone and dolomite, soda ash and magnesite. 
Source: Environment Canada, 2008, National Inventory Report: Greenhouse Gas Source and Sinks in Canada, 1990-2006. 
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Table 12.2 Household participation rates for environmental behaviours, 
Oy Pre 


Low-flow Reduced- Compact Composting! Recycling'.2 Lowering 
showerhead volume toilet fluorescent temperatures? 
light bulbs 
% 

Canada 62 39 69 27 97 55 
Newfoundland and Labrador 55 28 65 21 94 60 
Prince Edward Island 59 32 73 91 99 63 
Nova Scotia 63 oY iii 69 99 60 
New Brunswick 61 31 70 oe 96 54 
Quebec 63 30 63 13 95 56 
Ontario 65 47 76 34 98 53 
Manitoba 52 38 62 23 88 49 
Saskatchewan 46 37 64 Zi 96 awe 
Alberta 58 47 64 22 96 58 
British Columbia we 57 <1) (a 30 99 58 


1. 2006 data. 
2. Percentage of all households that had access to at least one recycling program. 


3. Percentage of households that had a thermostat; temperature lowered when asleep during winter. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 11-526-X and 16-001-M2008006. 


Table 12.3 Capital expenditures on pollution abatement and control, 
by environmental m milieu and by y industry, 2006 | 


~All Air Surface ‘On- site contained Noise, radiation 
environmental water solid and liquid and vibration 
milieux waste 
$ millions 
All industries 908.7 545.6 249.0 94.2 19.9 
Logging 0.8 F F F F 
Oil and gas extraction 409.8 Ph Ase 61.8 67.4 9.4 
Mining and quarrying 174.5 38.4 129.9 ne X 
Electric power generation, transmission and 
distribution 65.8 52.5 X * X 
Natural gas distribution 3.0 x Xx X X 
Food manufacturing 12.8 8.8 X F Xx 
Beverage and tobacco product manufacturing X ¥ X 0.0 X 
Wood product manufacturing 30.7 17,1 X Xx F 
Paper manufacturing 21.3 15.4 a2 x x 
Petroleum and coal product manufacturing 45.7 33.0 10.8 A Wes 0.6 
Chemical manufacturing 25.8 17.6 5.0 1.8 1.6 
Non-metallic mineral product manufacturing 16.1 14.8 0.9 X X 
Primary metal manufacturing 68.9 49.5 13.0 5a hie 
Fabricated metal product manufacturing 3.0 2.2 0.1 hi X 
Transportation equipment manufacturing 15:7 10.7 2.1 F Xx 
Other manufacturing industries 12.8 10.6 F F 0.5 
Pipeline transportation X 0.2 x X X 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 153-0054. 
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Table 12.4 Capital expenditures on pollution prevention, by environmental milieu 
_and by industry, 2006 


BS NERS i 


All Air Surface On- site Noise, Other 
environmental water contained radiation 
milieux solid and and 
liquid waste vibration 
$ millions 
All industries 1,561.1 885.2 189.2 203.1 11.4 212:2 
Logging F F c F F F 
Oil and gas extraction 377.1 122.9 63.7 Xx 4.4 X 
Mining and quarrying 49.2 32 28.1 15.0 Xx X 
Electric power generation, 
transmission and distribution 105.9 36.6 22.7 45.3 X 
Natural gas distribution 54.1 52.6 x Tt Xx 0.0 
Food manufacturing 41.0 5.4 F 0.9 Xx 
Beverage and tobacco product 
manufacturing 3.1 x 0.4 0.7 X X 
Wood product manufacturing 18.3 5.9 5.4 F F 
Paper manufacturing 52.0 31.8 Tile, ae 0.8 5.4 
Petroleum and coal product 
manufacturing 533.1 508.1 18.8 X r Xx 
Chemical manufacturing 44.0 21.5 49 7.6 0.1 4.0 
Non-metallic mineral product 
manufacturing 22.7 12.9 3.0 3.0 F 3.5 
Primary metal manufacturing 31.1 19.1 3.8 6.8 0.0 1.5 
Fabricated metal product 
manufacturing F F 0.3 F X F 
Transportation equipment 
manufacturing 18.7 fel a F F F 
Other manufacturing industries 73.0 24.7 F F 
Pipeline transportation 39. 2 wet an _ 18. 7 16.5, one eee 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 153-0054. 


Table 12. 9 Waste disposal and ¢ diversion, by province, 2002, 2004 and 2006 


Total waste disposed Total materials diverted 
tonnes 
Canada 24,081,371 25,226,766 27,249,178 6,641,546 7,112,735 7,749,030 
Newfoundland and Labrador 376,594 400,048 407,728 30,386 35,308 30,385 
Nova Scotia 389,194 399,967 401,670 192,006 239,845 275,983 
New Brunswick 413,606 442,173 450,238 130,728 139,262 252,174 
Quebec 5,846,459 6,454,000 6,808,440 1,743,376 2,130,100 2,456,300 
Ontario 9,645,633 9,809,264 10,437,780 2,265,968 2,414,552 2,396,856 
Manitoba 896,556 928,117 1,024,272 215,815 157,490 152,799 
Saskatchewan 795,124 794,933 833,753 116,296 114,182 106,868 
Alberta 2,890,294 3,007,311 3,819,872 690,517 620,080 652,637 
British Columbia 2 687, 882 2 767, 697 2 917, 080 1 218, 475 . 1,209,216 1 ,366, 194 


a NN 


Note: Data for Bines Eeawara releiid and the territories ave peer suppressed to foe the contldentiait requirements of the 
Statistics Act. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 153-0041 and 153-0043. 
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Table 12.6 Production of selected mineral commodities, 2006 and 2007 


SALA AA 3 titans ELE i 


“2007? 


2006 
carats 
Diamonds 13,277,703 17,007,850 
kilograms 
Gold 104,448 101,026 
Platinum group 24,389 24,455 
tonnes 
Zinc 637,956 619,550 
Copper 603,295 590,342 
Nickel 232,948 254,413 
Lead 83,096 72,774 
Uranium 9,862 9,500 
Molybdenum 7,723 6,841 
Cobalt 7,115 8,261 
Silver 995 871 
Cadmium 579 452 
Bismuth 214 145 
Antimony 269 241 
Gemstones 119 110 
Tantalum 55 60 
kilotonnes 
Sand and gravel 239,895 236,906 
Stone 178,424 172,699 
lron ore 34,943 32,032 
Salt 14,389 11,807 
Potash 8,369 11,149 
Gypsum 9,789 7,640 
Quartz 2,394 2,265 
Peat 1,221 1,242 
Nepheline syenite 738 740 
Soapstone, talc, pyrophyllite 85 67 


Barite 
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Ethnic diversity and 
immigration 


Today, the ancestral roots of the population 
of Canada come from around the world. 
The 2006 Census identified more than 
200 ethnic origins in Canada. One in 
three—10.1 million people—reported 
‘Canadian’ as their origin either alone or 
in conjunction with other origins. After 
Canadian, the origins that they most often 
reported were English, French, Scottish, 
lrish, German, Italian, Chinese, North 
American Indian, Ukrainian and Dutch. 


Visible minorities growing 

Canada’s visible minority population is 
growing at a much faster rate than its 
total population: 27% growth from 2001 
and 2006 versus 5% in the general 
population. This is largely due to more 
immigration from Asia, Africa, the 
Caribbean, Central and South America 
~and the Middle East. In 2006, about 70% 
of the visible minority population was born 
outside Canada. 


Chart 13.1 
| Immigrants to Canada 


In 2008, Canada accepted 247,200 
immigrants, representing a rate of 8 
newcomers per 1,000 people. This rate has 
been relatively constant since the 1990s. 

From 2001 to 2006, almost 60% 
of newcomers to Canada came from 
Asia (including the Middle East). This 
contrasts with 35 years earlier, when 
Asians accounted for 12% of newcomers. 
Following the Second World War, most 
immigrants came from European countries. 

The proportion of immigrants from 
African countries more than tripled from 
3% in the late 1960s to 11% in the early 
2000s. The proportion of immigrants from 
the United States followed an opposite 
trend, dropping from 11% to 3%. 

Most immigrants settle in Toronto, 
Montréal or Vancouver. Social networks 
and links with family and friends influence 
immigrants to choose a particular location. 

Wherever they settle, immigrants are 
about as likely as Canadian-born citizens 


SNELL IEICE ESS SR RN YE EN RR II STII ISSN ELLER DOLE ELE ELLE ELE BLL LLNS SELLE LD NEN ESL LER EIT 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-209-X and Citizenship and Immigration Canada. 
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to feel safe. In 2004, 93% of foreign-born 
or immigrant populations reported that 
they were satisfied with their personal 
safety, compared with 95% of the 
Canadian-born population. 

Recently-arrived immigrants also may 
be more likely to move about within 
Canada to respond to job opportunities. 
For example, immigrants in Canada for 
five years or less have noticeably higher 
migration rates to booming Alberta than 
non-immigrants. Immigrants who have 
been in Canada for 10 to 15 years are less 
likely to move to Alberta. 

As immigrants integrate into the labour 
market here, many initially face difficulties 
finding jobs. For example, university- 
educated immigrants aged 25 to 54 who 
arrived in Canada within the previous 
five years were less likely to be employed 
in 2007 than their Canadian-born 
counterparts. This was true regardless of the 
country where they obtained their degree. 


Chart 13.2 


Table 13.a 
Immigrant distribution, selected census 
metropolitan areas, 2006 


Recent 
population immigrant — immigrants? 
population’ 
%o 
Montréal 11.5 12.0 14.9 
Toronto 16.2 37.5 40.4 
Vancouver 6.7 13.4 13.7 
Other eS 69. os 


3/. we Fad: 0 


if Defined i in the 2008 cansue as WR he are, Or ate 
been, landed immigrants in Canada. 

2. Immigrants who came to Canada from January 1, 2001 
to May 16, 2006. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. - 


RENNES 


Those educated in Western countries 
generally had higher employment rates 
than those educated elsewhere. 

However, the gap in rates between 
degree-holding immigrants and their 
Canadian born counterparts narrows the 
longer an immigrant have been in Canada. 


Employment rate for university-educated immigrants, 2007 
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Note: Immigrants aged 25 to 54 who landed in Canada from 2002 to 2007. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-606-X. 
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Sending money back home 


Canadians send as much as $2 billion out 
of the country each year to friends and 
family in foreign lands. 

The contribution can be important. 

In some developing countries, including 
Haiti, Lesotho and Jordan, worldwide 
remittances account for up to 30% of 
their GDP. In Jamaica, the Philippines and 
the Dominican Republic, these money 
transfers account for as much as 20% of 
their economies. 

Roughly 4 in 10 immigrants who arrived 
in Canada during 2000/2001 sent money 
to support family and friends abroad at 
least once during their first four years 
here. New arrivals from Southeast Asia, 
the Caribbean and Guyana are more 
likely than those from any other group to 
send money back home. The proportion 
is highest among immigrants from the 


Familiar faces in the 
workplace 


For a small proportion of immigrants, a 
job in Canada involves working alongside 
fellow immigrants from their homeland. 

In Canada’s eight largest cities, 10% of 
non-British and non-French immigrants 
work where most co-workers share their 
ethnic origin. The level rises to 20% among 
Chinese immigrants and to 18% among 
Portuguese immigrants. Immigrant men 
who work in ethnically homogeneous 
settings earn on average 33% less than 
those in more diverse workplaces. About 
two-thirds of this earnings gap is associated 
with differences in workers’ education and 
official language proficiency as well as 
occupation and industry. 

Immigrant workers in ethnically 
homogeneous settings are less likely than 
other immigrant workers to report low 
satisfaction with life. Among Canadian- 
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Chart 13.3 

Remittances by recent immigrants 
$ 

3,000 


2,000 


2,000 


1,500 


1,000 ——— 

Average remittance 

6 to 24 months 25 to 48 months 
after arrival after arrival 


Note: Immigrants from the 2000/2001 landing cohort. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-X. 


Average remittance 


Philippines and Haiti; it is lowest among 
those from France, the United Kingdom 
and South Korea. 


LN RR Oa 
Chart 13.4 


Co-ethnic concentration in the workplace, 
by immigration status 
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Note: Workers aged 25 to 64 in Canada’s eight largest 
metropolitan areas. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11F0019M. 


born workers, sharing ethnic origins is 
not consistently associated with earnings or 
life satisfaction. 
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Table 13. 1 Immigrant population, by province and territory, 1991 to 2006 


ern 


1991 1996 ~ 2006 
% of total population 

Canada 16.1 17.4 18.4 19.8 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1:5 1.6 1.6 17 
Prince Edward Island 3.2 oes Sal 3.6 
Nova Scotia 44 47 46 5.0 
New Brunswick 3:0 A) Ocl apr 
Quebec 8.7 9.4 9.9 115 
Ontario Zou 25.6 26.8 28.3 
Manitoba 12.8 12.4 12.1 Vous 
Saskatchewan 5.9 5.4 5.0 a0 
Alberta 154 15.2 14.9 16.2 
British Columbia Zan 24.5 26.1 Paes) 
Yukon 10.7 10.4 10.6 10.0 
Northwest Territories 49 48 6.4 6.9 
Nunavut! 


EERO ERE COT E/E NOI IEEE IEEE ESN EEE LEM DCO 


Wy | 


1.6 


1. Nunavut became a jerritry in 1999. 
Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1991 to 2006. 


Table 13.2 Immigrant population, t by place of birth, 1991 to 2006 


ssacseneinneaiacualasinatineaieantamauatinni sa a. soul eee — 
number 
immigrant population 4,342,890 4,971,070 5,448,480 6,186,950 
United States 249,075 244,695 237,920 250,535 
Central and South America 219,385 273,820 304,650 381,165 
Caribbean and Bermuda 232,520 279,405 294,050 317,765 
Europe 2,360,425 2,332,060 2,287,550 2,218,345 
United Kingdom 717,750 655,540 605,995 579,625 
Other Northern and Western Europe 514,925 514,310 494,820 489,540 
Eastern Europe 420,460 447,830 471,365 511,095 
Southern Europe 707,285 714,380 715,370 698,080 
Africa 166,175 229,300 282,600 374,565 
Asia 1,069,050 1,562,770 1,989,180 2,029,160 
West Central Asia and the Middle East 151,075 210,850 285,580 370,515 
Eastern Asia TM eral) 589,420 730,600 874,370 
Southeast Asia 311,970 408,985 469,110 560,995 
Southern Asia 228,795 350,010 503,890 719,275 
Oceania and other! 46, 265 49, 025 92, 525 59,410 


1. ‘Other’ includes Greenland, ‘Saint Pierre and Miquelon, the category ‘Other country, 


Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1991 to 2006. 


as well as : immigrants born i in 1 Canada. 
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Table 13.3 Immigrant population, by census metropolitan area, 1996 to 2006 


1906) 7"  Saeongt es bheane 
% 

Canada 17.4 18.4 19.8 
St. John’s 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Halifax 7.0 6.9 7.4 
Moncton! 3:2 2.9 3.4 
Saint John 4.0 3.8 4.2 
Saguenay (formerly Chicoutimi—Jonquiére) 0.7 0.9 Hine 
Québec 2.6 2.9 m4 
Sherbrooke 40 43 A) 
Trois-Riviéres 1.6 15 22 
Montréal Ard 18.3 20.6 
Ottawa-Gatineau (formerly Ottawa—Hull) 16.2 17.5 18.1 
Kingston2 12.8 12.4 12.5 
Peterborough! 9.3 8.8 9.4 
Oshawa 16.5 Tot 16.4 
Toronto 41.9 43.7 45.7 
Hamilton 23.6 23.6 24.4 
St. Catharines—Niagara 18.3 17.8 18.3 
Kitchener 21.8 Ze 23.1 
Brantford! 14.1 13.1 13.0 
Guelph! 20.4 19.7 20.4 
London 19.2 18.8 19.3 
Windsor 20.4 e213 2300 
Barrie! 115 11.6 12.8 
Greater Sudbury/Grand Sudbury fies) 7.0 6.7 
Thunder Bay eee. qed 10.4 
Winnipeg 16.8 16.5 ured 
Regina 8.0 7.4 ies 
Saskatoon 7.6 7.6 fal 
Calgary 20.9 20.9 23.6 
Edmonton 18.5 17.8 18.5 
Kelowna! 13.8 13.9 14.8 
Abbotsford—Mission2 20.3 21.8 at 
Vancouver 34.9 37.5 39.6 
Victoria 133 8 en 


Note: Census metropolitan areas are based on the 2006 Census geography. 
1. Became a census metropolitan area in 2006. 

2. Became a census metropolitan area in 2001. 

Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1996 to 2006. 
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Table 13.4 Immigrant population, by place of birth and period of immigration, 
2006 


” mi a oy earn ——— 


immigrant 

population 
Before 1991 1991 to 2000 2001 to 2006 

number 

Immigrant population 6,186,950 3,408,415 1,668,550 1,109,980 
United States 250,535 168,840 42,925 38,770 
Central America 130,460 62,100 45,080 23,279 
Caribbean and Bermuda 317,765 200,735 82,045 34,985 
South America 250,710 127,730 61,645 61,330 
Europe 2,278,345 1,777,195 322,630 178,525 
Western Europe 424,640 346,275 45,945 32,425 
Eastern Europe 511,095 270,650 147,875 92,565 
Southern Europe 698,085 586,540 85,950 25,590 
Italy 296,850 289,815 4,760 2,270 
Other Southern Europe 401,235 296,725 81,190 Zao 
Northern Europe 644,530 573,720 42,865 27,940 
United Kingdom 579,625 519,130 38,830 25,660 
Other Northern Europe 64,900 58,585 4,030 2,289 
Africa 374,565 136,235 121,115 TWY200 
Western Africa 48 640 10,070 18,645 19,930 
Eastern Africa 129,925 59,150 39,960 30,810 
Northern Africa 134,505 43,875 41,785 48,845 
Central Africa 22,410 3,640 7,935 10,830 
Southern Africa 39,090 19,500 12,790 6,795 
Asia and the Middle East 2,525,160 898,750 979,185 647,225 
West Central Asia and the Middle East 370,520 119,050 144,595 106,870 
Eastern Asia 874,365 293,560 365,520 215,280 
China, People’s Republic of 466,945 133,905 177,925 155,105 
Hong Kong Special Administrative Region 215,430 107,925 100,075 7,430 
Other Eastern Asia 191,995 5020 87,520 52,750 
Southeast Asia 560,995 280,415 180,355 100,230 
Philippines 303,190 107,760 117,550 77,880 
Other Southeast Asia 257,800 172,650 62,805 22,345 
Southern Asia 719,280 205,720 288,715 224,845 
India 443,690 156,830 1015 129,140 
Other Southern Asia 275,590 48,895 131,000 95,700 


Oceania and other! | 59, 410 


‘SUNS EE ERIOWSOOT OO YY OER EEE ES OES 


13 925 


la as E fnmigranis porn in ead 


a Ree 


1. ‘Other’ includes erenand Saint Pierre and Miquelon, the category Moen eountty as 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Table 13. 9 Population, by selected ethnic origins, 2006 


—~ . Gite = sleidc a 
responses responses! responses2 
number 

Total population 31,241,030 18,319,580 12,921,445 
Canadian 10,066,290 5,748,725 4,317,570 
English 6,570,015 1,367,125 5,202,890 
French 4,941,210 290,535 3,710,675 
Scottish 4,719,850 568,515 4,151,340 
Irish 4,354,155 491,030 3,863,125 
German 3,179,425 670,640 2,908,785 
Italian 1,445,335 741,045 704,285 
Chinese 1,346,510 1,135,365 211,145 
North American Indian 1,253,615 512,150 741,470 
Ukrainian 1,209,085 300,590 908,495 
Dutch (Netherlands) 1,035,965 303,400 732,560 
Polish 984,565 269,375 715,190 
East Indian 962,665 780,175 182,495 
Russian 900,600 98,245 402,355 
Welsh 440,965 27 115 413,855 
Filipino 436,190 321,390 114,800 
Norwegian 432,515 44,790 387,725 
Portuguese 410,850 262,230 148,625 
Métis 409,065 77,295 331,770 
British Isles, not included elsewhere 403,915 94,145 309,770 
Swedish 334,765 28,445 306,325 
Spanish 325,730 67,475 258,200 
American 316,350 28,785 287,965 
Hungarian (Magyar) 315,510 88,685 226,820 
Jewish 315,120 134,045 181,070 
Greek 242,685 145,250 97,435 
Jamaican 231,110 134,320 96,785 
Danish 200,035 Sots 166,265 
Austrian _194, 255 _ 27, 060 _167, 195 
Al The cponen fecortel having hi or one muha: orolnl 

2. The respondent reported having more than one ethnic origin. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Table 13. 6 Visible minority population, by province and territory, 2006 


Total ~ South eas “Chinese | Black | VF Filipino 
visible Asian 
minority 
population 
number 
Canada 5,068,095 1,262,865 1,216,565 783,795 410,700 
Newfoundland and Labrador 5,720 1,590 1,325 900 305 
Prince Edward Island 1,825 139 250 645 30 
Nova Scotia 37,685 3,810 4,300 19,225 700 
New Brunswick 13,345 1,960 2,445 4,455 530 
Quebec 654,350 72,850 79,825 188,070 24,200 
Ontario 2,745,205 794,170 576,980 473,765 203,220 
Manitoba 109,100 16,565 13,705 15,660 37,785 
Saskatchewan 33,895 5,130 9,505 5,090 Ott 
Alberta 454,200 103,885 120,270 47,075 51,090 
British Columbia 1,008,855 262,290 407,225 28,315 88,075 
Yukon 1,220 195 320 125 210 
Northwest Territories 2,265 210 315 375 690 
Nunavut 


BEELER ERE EAE ENTITLE LA BEEING 


Souree: Statistics Canada, 2006 Candis of panuiaion 
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ee —~ aan a = ear _ aii — me eK neers oe roa 
American Asian Asian minority, visible 
not included minority 

elsewhere 

number 

304,245 265,550 239,935 156,695 141,890 81,300 71,420 133,120 
485 545 120 115 60 140 75 60 
215 265 30 30 70 65 65 25 
950 4,505 815 780 800 505 ee | 1,030 
Tao 840 440 550 620 165 155 460 
89,510 109,020 50,460 16,115 5 a0 3,940 4,155 11,310 
147,135 111,405 110,045 96,615 69,540 28,080 56,845 77,405 
6,275 2,320 5,670 1,960 2,190 2,010 1,690 3,265 
2,920 1,710 Cigon 1,020 735 645 405 810 
27,265 26,180 28,605 9,655 12,045 11,030 3,850 13,250 
28,960 8,635 40,690 29,810 50,490 35,060 3,880 25,415 
100 20 145 0 10 40 10 35 
85 90 355 40 15 15 30 40 
20 15 10 0 10 10 10 15 
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Table 13. 7 Visible minority population, by census bebidas area, 2006 


“Total Visible ~+‘South Chinese —-Black ~_ Filipino 
population minority Asian 
population 
number 

St. John’s 179,270 3,460 890 990 620 155 
Halifax 369,455 27,645 2,900 3,100 13,270 530 
Moncton 124,055 2,425 350 295 1,035 100 
Saint John 120,875 3,805 485 975 1,250 205 
Saguenay 149,600 1,280 45 295 330 50 
Québec 704,185 16,355 535 1,855 5,080 120 
Sherbrooke 183,635 7,000 340 590 1,830 35 
Trois-Riviéres 138,555 2,270 50 210 625 15 
Montréal 3,588,520 590,375 70,620 72,015 169,060 23,910 
Ottawa-Gatineau 1,117,120 179,295 27,130 32,445 45,060 7,330 
Kingston 148,475 8,600 1,785 2,470 1,165 485 
Peterborough 115,140 3,095 665 730 5/5 110 
Oshawa 328,070 33,700 6,195 3,690 12,605 2EteD 
Toronto 5,072,075 2,174,065 684,070 486,325 352,220 171,985 
Hamilton 683,450 84,295 19,970 11,660 16,480 4,880 
St. Catharines—Niagara 385,035 25,470 3,595 3,600 5,030 2,130 
Kitchener 446,495 61,455 16,240 9,150 9,450 1,850 
Brantford 122,830 6,715 1,785 695 1,700 655 
Guelph 126,085 16,025 3,875 3,110 1,600 1,965 
London 452,575 50,300 6,415 6,545 8,255 1,990 
Windsor 320,730 51,200 10,265 1,829 9,490 3,145 
Barrie 175,335 10,130 1,900 1,180 2,310 875 
Greater Sudbury/Grand Sudbury 156,400 3,280 580 620 1,100 150 
Thunder Bay 121,050 3,200) 390 925 450 250 
Winnipeg 686,040 102,940 15,290 12,810 14,470 36,935 
Regina 192,435 12,605 1,975 3.000 2,170 1,230 
Saskatoon 230,850 14,870 2,230 4,245 1,900 1,920 
Calgary 1,070,295 237,890 57,700 66,375 21,060 25,565 
Edmonton 1,024,825 175,295 40,200 47,195 20,380 19,630 
Kelowna 160,560 8,320 2,345 1,470 660 410 
Abbotsford—Mission 156,640 35;715 25,980 2,245 930 730 
Vancouver 2,097,965 875,295 207,160 381,535 20,670 78,890 
Victoria 325, 060 33,870 2,360 2,/60 


ee. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Multiple 
American Asian minority, visible 
5 not included minority 
elsewhere 
number 

320 190 38) 65 45 65 40 4a) 
690 3,840 655 670 620 ¢.. 410 180 780 
95 165 65 70 65 10 10 175 
210 125 60 270 120 10 30 60 
280 195 ee) 0 15 0 10 10 
3,150 2,800 1,615 405 165 170 225 235 
2,060 940 410 505 60 30 20 165 
540 535 Zon 0 10 0 15 35 
75,400 98,885 44,970 14,520 4,665 2,990 3,505 10,245 
10,630 28,195 11,670 6,490 2,280 1,800 1,720 4,540 
745 370 330 280 320 255 170 215 
255 80 180 105 260 70 40 oo 
1,665 1,130 670 1,195 540 795 1,330 1,705 
99,290 53,430 70,215 75,470 55,270 19,010 46,705 60,070 
6,760 6,500 6,805 3,910 2,e00 1,415 1,345 2010 
4,205 1,480 2,090 615 930 30 235 820 
6,805 3,175 6,150 2,720 1,700 625 1,825 jee 
390 240 580 30 250 95 (3 210 
1,070 510 1,600 1,065 190 170 230 635 
7,920 7,800 4,050 2200 2125 565 790 1,600 
2,905 9,975 2,945 1,830 605 150 995 1,060 
1,165 300 530 310 410 350 310 490 
180 115 145 a3) 70 65 60 145 
170 50 370 30 30 380 30 190 
5,480 2120 5,340 1,895 2,080 1,840 1,595 3,080 
955 475 1,260 220 330 180 120 335 
1,050 940 1,010 665 110 335 115 345 
13,410 11,660 15,750 6,010 6,835 4,680 1,985 6,860 
9,210 11,940 11,025 2,925 3,770 2,270 1,475 BT0 
525 60 720 190 265 1,230 135 305 
1,275 150 1,665 210 1,615 830 35 450 
22,695 7,430 33,470 28,160 44 825 25,425 2,920 22,115 
1,845 50 575 Teo 2,280 Latte __ 260 de. JM 930 
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Table 13. 8 Visible minority population, by age group, 2006 


65to74 


groups older 
number 
Total population 31,241,030 5,576,805 4,207,815 8,781,165 8,600,935 2,255,640 1,818,655 
Visible minority population 5,068,095 1,145,395 785,355 1,674,175 1,094,055 233,060 136,055 
South Asian 1,216,565 210,930 186,925 385,525 303,440 76,060 53,680 
Chinese 1,262,865 305,220 181,410 424,850 260,975 61,550 28,865 
Black 783,795 221,660 130,010 244805 142,485 29,805 15,030 
Filipino 410,700 89,780 53,885 141,225 99,690 16,680 9,435 
Latin American 304,245 59,915 51,885 114,620 65,015 8,360 4,450 
Arab 239,935 55.000 38,270 80,410 51,799 8,445 5,700 
Southeast Asian 265,550 69,650 40,985 96,010 46,560 8,125 4,210 
West Asian 156,695 30,840 29,190 54,015 34,560 5,360 2120 
Korean 141,890 VA VAs) 28,945 44,405 32,820 5,745 2,700 
Japanese 81,300 14,900 10,290 26,860 17,600 6,005 5,630 
Visible minority not included 
elsewhere 71,420 14,305 11,070 24,925 16,175 2,960 1,680 
Multiple visible minority 133,120 45,550 22,180 36,515 22,975 3,955 1,950 
Not a visible minority 26, 172, 940 4, 431, 410 3, 422,455 7, 107, 000 7 906, 885 2, 022, 585 1 682, 600 


cheat’ Statistics Canada, 2006 pare of Population, 


Table 13.9 Population aged 15 and older, by visible minority group and 


generational status, 2006 


Total First Second Third 

generational generation generation generation 

status or more 

number 

Total visible minority population 3,922,700 3,273,070 551,740 97,890 
South Asian 957,645 820,180 132,190 wer 
Chinese 1,005,635 850,335 138,520 16,775 
Black 562,135 403,955 115,090 43,095 
Filipino 320,915 283,560 35,760 1,595 
Latin American 244,330 219,440 22,870 2,015 
Arab 195,900 173,015 20,300 2,089 
Southeast Asian 184,575 159,285 23,450 1,845 
West Asian 125,855 120,710 4,580 565 
Korean 114,615 104,640 9,190 790 
Japanese 66,400 28,715 18,510 19,170 
Visible minority not included elsewhere 57,115 44,965 11,005 1,150 
Multiple visible minority 87, 565 64,260 20,270 3,035 


Sauce: Statistics Canada, 2006 Gensiis ¥ Popillation, 
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Families, households and 


housing 


Households have been shrinking over the 
past two decades and it is no surprise why: 
fewer people are living in large families, 
and more people are living alone. Families 
comprising couples without children 
outnumber those with children, and the 
proportion of married couples has been on 
the decline. Most Canadians still own their 
home, increasingly a condominium. 


Household size ts shrinking 
There were 12.4 million households in 
Canada in 2006: 27% consisted of one 
person, while 9% were made up of five 
or more people. That makes three times 
as many one-person households as large 
households with five or more people. 
From 2001 to 2006, the number of 
one-person households increased 12%, to 
reach 3.3 million. This growth continues 
a trend: the proportion of one-person 
households first surpassed that of large 
households in 1981. 


Chart 14.1 
Household ize, by number of people 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five or more 


0 ) 10 15 


ae 


The shrinking size of households can be 
attributed to several reasons including the 
aging baby boomers, whose adult children 
may have moved out, and to Generation X 
who are fewer in number and have 
lower fertility rates. In addition, smaller 
households may also result from increased 
divorce and separation rates, as well as 
more seniors living alone. Seniors aged 65 
and older represented 34% of people who 
lived alone in 2006. 

In 2006, for the first time ever, census 
families comprising couples without 
children outnumbered those with children. 
(A census family is comprised of a married 
or a common-law couple with or without 
children, or a lone parent and at least one 
child in the home. Children in the home 
are defined as people younger than 25.) 

Couples without children living at 
home accounted for 43% of census 
families in 2006, whereas couples with 
children accounted for 41%. In 1986, 


ONESIES MEE ISLE INEE SN NOEI ULIOEBE ESE ENE  E  E SN II  TE N T LT L IT R MT TET, 


20 25 30 35 40 


% 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population and Catalogue no. 96F0030X. 
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the proportions were 35% and 52%, 
respectively. 

More than two out of three households 
owned their dwelling in 2006, the highest 
rate of home ownership since at least 
1971. Of the 12.4 million households in 
Canada, 8.5 million owned their home. 


Homeownership Is rising 

The increase from 2001 to 2007 

continues the long-term trend of rising 
homeownership that began in 1991, after a 
period of low growth during the 1980s. 

Households in the Atlantic provinces 
continue to have the highest homeowner- 
ship rates in the country, with households 
in Newfoundland and Labrador ranking 
first, at 77%. Households in Quebec have 
the lowest, at 59%. This continues patterns 
in effect since at least 1971. 

The homeownership rate for one-person 
households in 2006 was well below the 
national average but increased at a faster- 
than-average pace. Just under half (48%) 
of those who were living alone in 2006 
owned their home, up from 44% in 2001. 


Chart 14.2 


Table 14.a 
Family characteristics 


Families with no children athome 2,201,230 


Families with children at home 
One child at home 
Two children at home 
Three or more children at home 
Total children at home 
Average number of children at 
nome 


number 

3,420,850 

4,532,610 5,475,990 
1,765,710 2,429,695 
1,826,430 2,132,830 
940,470 913,465 
8583055, 1.9\/ do 70 

| 3 


Mis ill 


1.1 


Note: Metorieal rarearedne vere census stamitiee tie cen 
interpreted with caution because of conceptual changes 


in 2001. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 97-553-X. 


Nearly 6 out of 10 households (58%) 
that owned their home in 2006 had a 
mortgage. This is slightly higher than in 
1981, when baby boomers were entering 


the housing market, and it marks an 


increase from 55% in 2001. 

From 2001 to 2006, shelter costs for 
owner households climbed 22%, while 
shelter costs for renters rose 13% (both 
increases are based on current dollars). 


Owner and renter households spending 30% or more of their in income on | shelter 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 97-554-X. 
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Condo ownership rising 


Condominium ownership is growing 
quickly among Canadians. In 1981, 

less than 4% of owner households 

were condominium owners. By 2006, 

it had reached a record 11%, so that 
913,000 households owned a 
condominium, a 37% increase from five 
years earlier. 

Most condominiums (91%) are located 
in census metropolitan areas (CMAs). The 
percentage of condominium ownership 
is highest in British Columbia’s four 
CMAs, where 2006 rates ranged from 
21% in Kelowna and Victoria to 24% in 
Abbotsford—Mission and 31% of owner 
households in Vancouver. 

Of the 913,000 condominium owners, 
60% or 554,000 had taken out a mortgage 
in 2006, compared with 59% five years 
earlier. Households with maintainers aged 
35 and younger accounted for 25% of all 
condominium households with mortgages 


Silsaraliidiaciaaneaictitenmeminant tastanemantitadaiatalisienannesediemeaainas tes aniiaenmmmnanemmetianes 
 rr—™—eE— ee Te es i ii 


I do...take two? 


Divorce rates have risen sharply over the 
last 40 years and common-law unions 
have become more popular throughout 
the country. In 2006, divorced Canadians 
represented 7% of the population aged 
15 and older. However, divorce affects 
more people than that: In 2006, 13% 

of Canadians aged 15 and older had 
experienced at least one divorce during 
their conjugal life, and nearly half had 
remarried. 

Intention to remarry is an indicator of 
how families are changing. From 1990 to 
2006, the proportion of divorced people 
saying they intend to remarry dropped 
from 26% to 22%. In 2006, 6 out of 10 
divorced Canadians said they do not wish 
to remarry, compared with 5 out of 10 in 
1990. Divorced Quebecers had the least 
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Chart 14.3 
Owner households living in a condominium 
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Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 
1981 to 2006. 


in 2006, up from 22% in 2001. Over 
one-third (38%) of condominium owners 
with mortgages spent 30% or more of their 
household income on shelter, a substantial 
increase from 32% in 2001. 


Chart 14.4 
Divorced Canadians’ intentions to Temarry 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-630-X. 


desire to remarry in 2006: three out of 
four ruled out matrimony from their future 
relationships. 
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Table 14. 1 Population, by marital status and Sex, 2002 to 2007 


‘ rt ‘ — eye Ree ae meyer ve 78 
number 
Total population 31,372,587 31,676,077 31,995,199 32,312,077 32,649,482 32,976,026 
Males 15,538,572 15,688,977 15,846,832 16,003,804 16,170,723 16,332,277 
Females 15,834,015 15,987,100 16,148,367 16,308,273 16,478,759 16,643,749 
Never married 13,092,573 13,231,209 13,368,674 13,507,149 13,653,059 13,800,997 
Males 6,999,555 7,078,089 7,155,622 7,233,428 7,314,611 7,396,835 
Females 6,093,018 6,153,120 6,213,052 6,273,721 6,338,448 6,404,162 
Married'.2 15,340,377 15,438,972 15,558,054 15,675,089 15,802,300 15,916,860 
Males 7,659,734 7,701,393 7,752,882 7,803,419 7,860,087 7,910,554 
Females 7,680,643 7,737,579 7,805,172 7,871,670 7,942,213 8,006,306 
Widowed 1,520,850 1,532,940 1,544,226 1,553,488 1,563,856 1,573,455 
Males 282,218 288,816 295,446 301,404 307,050 Stesooh 
Females 1,238,632 1,244,124 1,248,780 1,252,084 1,256,806 1 261 ,098 
Divorced 1,418,787 1,472,956 1,524,245 1,576,351 1,630,267 1,684,714 
Males 597,065 620,679 642,882 665,553 688,975 T2001 
Females 821, 722 852,277 881, 363 910,798 941,292 972,183 


Note: Population anes as of July 1 
1. Population aged 15 and older. 

2. Includes people who are separated and people in common-law unions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0010. 


Table 14. Z Marriages, by province and territory, 2003 to 2008 


2003 2004 “2005° 2006" “007° ~~~«-2008P 
number 

Canada 147,391 148,585 148,439 149,792 151,695 150,423 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,876 2,850 2,806 2.752 2,698 2.797 
Prince Edward Island 823 827 829 828 831 824 
Nova Scotia 4,742 4,729 4,698 4,667 4,633 4,687 
New Brunswick 3,724 3,708 3,686 3,646 3,622 3,669 
Quebec 21,138 21,279 29,244 21,900 29,650 22,400 
Ontario 63,485 64,114 64,677 65,170 65,483 64,959 
Manitoba 5659 5,710 5,732 5,746 5,796 5,767 
Saskatchewan 4.977 5011 5,000 4,995 5,080 5,080 
Alberta 17,622 17,909 18,392 19,060 19,837 19,100 
British Columbia 21,981 22,080 20,007 20,660 20,697 20,770 
Yukon 158 160 159 160 158 161 
Northwest Territories 139 141 140 138 139 138 
Nunavut 67 67 69 70 71 71 


me TCE eh SPELT en a 
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Table 14. 3 Divorces, by province and territory, 2000 to 2005 | 


en oa ee a 
number 
Canada 71,144 71,110 70,155 70,828 69,644 71,269 
Newfoundland and Labrador 913 755 842 662 837 789 
Prince Edward Island 272 246 258 281 293 283 
Nova Scotia 2,054 1,945 1,990 _ 1,907 2,000 1,961 
New Brunswick 1,717 1,570 1,461 1,450 1,415 1,444 
Quebec 17,054 17,094 16,499 16,738 15,999 15,423 
Ontario 26,148 26,516 26,170 21513 26,374 28,805 
Manitoba 2,430 2,480 2,396 ape Gy 2,333 2,429 
Saskatchewan 2,194 1,955 1,959 1,992 1,875 1,922 
Alberta 8,176 8,252 8,291 7,960 8,317 8,075 
British Columbia 10,017 10,115 10,125 9,820 10,049 9,954 
Yukon 68 91 90 87 66 109 
Northwest Territories 94 83 68 62 71 65 
Nunavut 7 8 6 4 15 10 


SSS NLS ee NEST NSN SS eG ceed 


Source: : Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 053 -0002 and 101-6501. 


Table 14. 4 Structure of census families, selected years from 1981 to 2006 


“Allfamilies =~=~=~—~—~—~—~—~—~SCouple families | ~~—~—_CLone-parent families 

number average number of number average number of number average number of 

| children at home children at home children at home 
1981 6,325,315 1.4 5,611,495 eo 713,815 APY A 
1986 6,733,845 1i3 5,880,550 172 853,295 1.6 
1991 7,355,730 TZ 6,402,090 Tat 953,640 1.6 
1996 7,837,865 ec 6,700,355 tal, Mr inlouous 1.6 
2001 8,371,020 dal 7,059,830 us a ee 16 
| 2006 8, 896, 840 11 /, 482,775 1.0 1,414,060 1.5 


SiC INS Hite Bea ae et ec cc aN 


| Note: Beteitala Hea for census fans must ma ferpreied with aa Miu of conceptual changes in 2001. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 97FO005X and 97-553-X. 
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Table 14. 9 Family structure, by census metropolitan a area, 2006 


All families ~~ Families of married couples 
Total Nochildren Children Allmarried Nochildren Children 
at home at home couples at home at home 
number 

St. John’s 52,525 18,105 34,420 36,695 14,250 22,445 
Halifax 105,200 42,445 62,755 72,885 321000 40,550 
Moncton 37,130 15,930 21,205 25,310 11,970 13,;335 
Saint John 35,565 13,740 21,825 25,010 11,395 13,615 
Saguenay 44,540 19,065 25,470 24,780 12,890 11,890 
Québec 200,960 86,955 114,000 100,390 51,280 49,110 
Sherbrooke 51,405 22,345 29,055 25,795 13,650 12,140 
Trois-Riviéres 39,685 17,400 22,285 20,040 11,190 8,850 
Montréal 994,960 366,990 627,970 562,050 237,350 324,705 
Ottawa-Gatineau 314,310 115,535 198,770 211,590 85,020 126,570 
Kingston 42,995 18,105 24,890 30,595 14,435 16,165 
Peterborough 33,505 14,690 18,810 24,185 12,035 12,150 
Oshawa 94,575 30,615 63,955 67,970 24,545 43,430 
Toronto 1,405,845 418,550 987,295 1,059,125 349,135 709,990 
Hamilton 195,905 70,425 125,475 144,150 58,375 85,775 
St. Catharines—Niagara 112,550 45,170 67,380 81,640 38,515 43,125 
Kitchener 126,205 44 365 81,840 93,250 36,255 56,995 
Brantford 35,680 13,370 22,610 25,360 11,105 14,260 
Guelph 35,735 13,160 22575 25,800 10,400 15,395 
London 127,795 49,055 78,740 91,330 39,685 51,650 
Windsor 90,350 S1005 59,280 66,410 26,390 40,025 
Barrie 50,095 17,400 32,700 35,580 13,680 21,905 
Greater Sudbury/Grand Sudbury 46,340 18,625 27,715 S72 0he 15.200 16,880 
Thunder Bay 35,055 13,580 21,475 24,345 11,070 13,270 
Winnipeg 189,785 69,515 120,275 134,455 57,005 77,445 
Regina 53,720 20,455 33,260 37,930 16,875 20,660 
Saskatoon 63,205 24,465 38,745 45,135 20,215 24,915 
Calgary 295,345 109,215 186,125 217,520 84,850 132,670 
Edmonton 284,400 106,890 177,510 203,790 84,555 119,230 
Kelowna 48 280 23,570 24,710 35,545 19,895 15,650 
Abbotsford—Mission 44,365 16,820 27,045 33,795 14,410 19,385 
Vancouver 580,120 207,650 372,470 433,180 166,040 267,140 
Victoria 64,185 33,580 30,600 


BOLLS ASE Ee WSBT NNR IN IER EES SNS ES ESE ES 


Notes: Census families in private households. 


‘Children at home’ comprises all children regardless of age. 


91,935 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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All common- No children Children All lone-parent Male Female 
law couples at home at home families parent parent 
number 
6,060 3,860 2,200 9,775 1,650 8,125 
14,950 10,110 4,835 17,365 2,900 14,470 
6,010 3,955 2,055 5,815 975 4,845 
3,795 2,345 1,445 6,765 1435 5,625 
13,120 6,175 6,945 6,635 1,500 5,195 
69,275 35,675 33,605 31,290 7,700 23,585 
17,010 8,695 8,315 8,600 2,020 6,275 
12,875 6,210 6,665 6,770 1,360 5,410 
252,685 129,645 123,040 180,220 35,490 144,735 
51,105 30/510 20,590 51,610 10,205 41,405 
eR srele) 3,670 2,185 6,545 1,250 5,295 
4,205 2,655 1,550 See BS) 880 4,235 
11,020 6,075 4,945 15,585 3,065 121515 
109,290 69,420 39,870 237,430 39,835 197,595 
19,570 12,055 flo 32,185 5,630 26,545 
igjeos 6,650 5,185 19,070 3,705 15,365 
14,175 8,105 6,070 18,775 3,625 15,150 
4,440 2,265 Ze 5,875 1,150 4,730 
4,585 2,760 1,825 5,350 1,135 4,215 
15,300 9,370 8,920 21,170 3,880 17,290 
8,275 4,680 3,099 15,665 2,900 12,760 
6,910 3,720 3,195 7,600 1.535 6,065 
6,410 3,390 3,015 7,820 1,450 6,370 
4,330 2,005 1,820 6,380 1,215 5,160 
20,325 12,510 Golo 35,010 6,125 28,885 
5,905 3,585 2,320 10,280 1,890 8,390 
6,795 4,250 2,990 114,278 2,250 9,025 
35,605 24,370 11,235 42,220 8,610 33,610 
34,520 22,330 12,185 46,085 9,285 36,800 
5,660 3,670 1,990 7,070 1,350 5,/20 
4,110 2,415 1,695 6,460 1,145 Bea lo 
58,825 41,610 17,215 88,115 16,870 71,250 
13,110 9,080 4,030 14,635 2,960 _ 11,675 
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Table 14. 6 Family structure, by province and territory, 2006 


All families Families of married couples 
Total No children Children All married Nochildren Children 
at home at home couples at home at home 
number 

Canada 8,896,840 3,420,850 5,475,990 6,105,910 2,662,135 3,443,775 

Newfoundland and Labrador 155,730 61,950 93,775 114,635 53,165 61,465 

Prince Edward Island 39,185 15;315 23,870 28,695 12,935 15,765 

Nova Scotia 267,415 112,190 155,230 187,420 91,125 96,295 

New Brunswick 217,795 91,300 126,490 151,210 73,435 1tH9 

Quebec 2,121,610 853,895 1,267,720 1,156,930 555,885 601,040 

Ontario 3,422,320 1,217,845 2,204,470 2,030,560 1,008,550 1,522,015 

Manitoba 312,805 119,575 193,230 225,880 100,490 125,385 

Saskatchewan 267,455 110,835 156,620 194,160 95,415 98,750 

Alberta 904,850 351,300 553,590 658,900 278,990 379,910 
British Columbia 1,161,420 479,400 682,025 844,430 387,780 456,650 

Yukon 8,335 3,075 5,260 4,640 2,005 2,635 

Northwest Territories 10,880 3,130 7,750 5500 1,830 3,725 

Nunavut 1, 035 1,040 5,995 2, 890 525 2,365 


Notes: consis = tamniliegind private h hoilsehoies 
Children at home comprises all children regardless of age. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Table 14. U Population, by living arrangements and by province and territory 2006 


Total ile iG Persons. pou: | Children in 
population in family common- -law census 
in private households partners or families 

households lone parents 

number 

Canada 31,074,405 26,727,405 16,379,620 9,733,765 
Newfoundland and Labrador 499 060 447,535 287,300 150,655 
Prince Edward Island 133,330 116,675 71,965 42,595 
Nova Scotia 899,755 767,785 489,540 262,000 
New Brunswick 716,870 621,700 400,000 209,190 
Quebec 7,396,275 6,168,355 3,890,395 2, \to020 
Ontario 11,981,235 10,542,660 6,303,925 3,977,010 
Manitoba 1,119,530 956,425 572,400 364,255 
Saskatchewan 945,890 802,985 490,470 297,165 
Alberta 3,228,065 2,768,210 1,679,435 1,016,850 
British Columbia 4,054,605 3,447,325 2,147,675 1,202,140 
Yukon 29,855 24,750 14,940 9,130 
Northwest Territories 40,725 35,905 19,430 15,160 
Nunavut 29, 200 27,085 12,130 14,085 


Note: Population i in GREe households. 

1. Non-relatives may be present. 

2. These non-relatives must constitute a census family. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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All common-law No children Children at All lone-parent Male Female 
couples at home home families parent parent 
number 
1,376,870 758,715 618,150 1,414,060 281,775 1,132,290 
16,935 8,785 8,150 24,160 4,420 19,740 
4,085 2,380 1,705 6,405 1,135 5,265 
34,700 21,060 13,645 45,290 8,010 37,280 
31,000 17,865 135730 35,585 6,435 29,150 
611,850 298,005 313,845 352,825 77,940 274,890 
351,040 209,300 141,745 540,715 99,605 441,105 
Bolo 19,080 14,635 53,210 10,275 42,930 
28,855 15,425 13,430 44,445 9,270 35,170 
115,685 72,310 43,370 130,265 27,615 102,555 
141,830 91,620 50,205 175,160 35,390 139,770 
1,970 1,065 900 1,725 445 1,280 
2,990 1,300 1,690 2,330 635 1,695 
2,205 515 Wem 1 1,690 1,940 495 1,445 


in a census in a census non-family with non-relatives alone 
family, family, households relatives! only 
living with living with 
relatives! non-relatives2 
number 
393,350 220,665 4,347,000 250,670 769,285 3,327,050 
6,610 2,970 51,525 3,540 8,150 39,830 
1,250 855 16,655 1,025 2,810 12,825 
10,140 6,105 131,970 Weneo 24,900 99,945 
7,980 4,925 95,165 4,955 18,270 71,945 
67,630 36,805 1,227,920 64,820 182,765 980,340 
174,355 87,375 1,438,570 84,560 249,145 1,104,865 
13,800 5,975 163,100 11,050 23,750 128,295 
9,355 5,990 142,910 8,850 22,745 111,315 
40,375 O1000 459,855 33,640 117,525 308,690 
60,275 37,220 607,280 30,060 116,640 460,580 
420 255 52105 245 960 3,900 
860 450 4,820 545 1,195 3,080 
695 170 2,415 250 425 435 
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Table 14. 8 Household equipment, 1997 to 2007 


% 
Washing machine 80.9 81.2 80.3 80.6 
Clothes dryer tiled 78.9 77.7 78.2 
Dishwasher 49.0 O10 50.0 51.4 
Refrigerator 99.8 99.8 99.7 99.8 
Freezer 59.1 59.0 57.6 57.9 
Microwave oven 88.1 88.7 89.6 90.8 
Air conditioning 32.2 33.2 34.5 34.6 
Telephone (land line or cellular) 98.5 98.6 98.8 98.8 
Cellular telephone 22.0 26.5 Sa. 42.0 
Compact disc (CD) player 64.2 66.3 70.5 74.3 
Cablevision 74.7 72.9 73.0 See 
Satellite dish 
Digital video disc (DVD) player 
Compact disc (CD) writer 
Digital video disc (DVD) writer i 5 ts * 
Video cassette recorders 87.2 88.0 88.7 89.9 
Home computer 39.8 45.2 50.0 55.2 
Internet use from home 17.4 25.0 33.4 42.6 
Colour televisions 98.5 98.7 98.8 98.9 
Vehicle (owned or leased) x 82.9 83.0 83.6 
Owned aes Enon trucks, vans) 79.1 79.0 78.6 79.4 


oh every second year starting with 2001, statistics for Canada include the territories. For the other years, Canada-level 
statistics include only the 10 provinces. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 203-0020. 
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Families, 


households and housing 


% 
80.4 80.5 81.2 81.9 82.2 81.3 82.2 
79.3 78.4 78.8 79.5 80.4 80.8 81.8 
D2. 94.6 99.0 56.0 of.2 ay 59.4 
O97 99.9 el Sees] oer, 99.8 ooig 
56.1 96.8 96.1 99.2 96.3 93.9 53.0 
91.3 92.4 93.0 93.8 94.1 93.9 93.5 
35.8 37.5 39.6 41.7 44.2 48.1 48.4 
98.6 98.7 98.8 98.9 98.9 auc 99.1 
47.6 O17 94.0 58.9 64.2 67.7 71.4 
mA 73.9 76.2 1957 80.4 81.6 81.6 
68.1 66.1 64.8 66.3 65.4 65.2 64.9 
18.4 21.4 22.8 22.0 22.6 24.1 23.8 
19.8 35.7 01.7 68.3 771 83.0 85.3 
19.4 27.8 32.4 38.3 43.5 47.9 51.8 
+ ms “s 16.0 24.5 31.7 39.4 
91.6 92.1 90.2 90.0 89.1 82.0 79.0 
99.8 64.1 66.6 68.7 72.0 75.4 78.4 
49.9 94.5 96.9 59.8 64.3 68.1 72.7 
99.2 99.1 99.0 99.2 99.0 99.0 98.9 
83.0 84.0 83.1 83.8 83.6 82.5 83.1 
78.2 79.3 78.2 734 79.0 wes 77.6 
9.8 9.8 o8 10.1 10.8 Mk deta 10.8 
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Table 14. 9 Owned dwellings, by province and territory, from 2002 to 2007 


2002 2003 “2004 ~=—Sst«20085 2006 2007 
% r 
Canada 64.8 65.6 65.8 67.1 65.7 67.3 
Newfoundland and Labrador 76.5 77.0 76.6 79.6 78.9 ree 
Prince Edward Island 69.8 13.2 128 68.5 AOD 72.3 
Nova Scotia 69.5 69.9 ray ite 69.2 (28 
New Brunswick ras 73.8 76.9 76.8 76.6 75.5 
Quebec 56.8 57.1 56.6 59.2 56.8 58.7 
Ontario 66.7 68.0 67.6 68.8 66.7 69.3 
Manitoba 68.7 70.6 68.9 73.0 69.2 (a2 
Saskatchewan 73,1 25 73.9 74.5 hen 74.8 
Alberta races 72.1 12.2 74.0 74.1 72.9 
British Columbia 63.3 64.0 66.6 65.3 66.9 | ORs 
Yukon 5 62.2 . 62.1 62.1 
Northwest Territories sf 51.9 “ 60.9 a 59.1 
Nunavut ice 26. 9 2 di . 23.2 


Notes: All data are as ai iecerhber 31 of the Feicrente year. 
In every second year starting with 2001, statistics for Canada include the territories. For the other years, Canada-level 
statistics include only the 10 provinces. 
Includes owned dwellings with or without a mortgage. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 203-0019. 


Table 14 10 Average number of rooms per dwelling by household size, 2006 


— — —— wee =A 
households person people people people mit people 

or more 

number 

Canada 6.4 4.8 6.3 6.9 7.7 8.1 8.2 
Newfoundland and Labrador tz 5.8 7.0 7.6 8.2 8.5 8.9 
Prince Edward Island 6.8 5.3 6.7 is 7.8 8.5 8.9 
Nova Scotia 6.7 D3 6.6 (ee) 7.9 8.4 9.0 
New Brunswick 6.7 5.4 6.6 eo 7.8 8.4 8.8 
Quebec 5.8 4.4 5.8 6.4 2 rere 7.9 
Ontario 6.6 5.0 6.5 13 Cn 8.1 8.1 
Manitoba 6.3 48 6.3 6.9 7.6 7.8 rie 
Saskatchewan 6.8 Pee} 7.0 15 8.1 8.4 7.9 
Alberta 6.8 5.2 6.7 is 8.0 8.3 8.5 
British Columbia 6.4 47 6.4 7.0 7.8 8.3 8.6 
Yukon 5.9 45 5.9 6.6 74 re 8.0 
Northwest Territories 5.6 43 53 og 6.6 6.6 6.6 
Nunavut 5.0 3.9 a7 5a 5.2 55 5.8 


Gaetan SG encoi anata | 2006 ensds oh Pepunition aed Catlonlan no. 97-5 554-X. Sage 
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Sometimes, the easiest way to understand 
and visualize statistical data is by looking 
at a map. 

Geographers use data from the census 
and from surveys to map phenomena such 
as the richest neighbourhoods in Toronto, 
the population density in Alberta or heart 
disease by health region. 

Statistics Canada produces three 
different types of maps: 

e Reference maps show the boundaries, 
names and codes of standard 
geographic areas, as well as the 
major visible features such as roads, 
railroads, coastlines, lakes and rivers. 

e Thematic maps show the spatial 
distribution of a specific theme, such 
as population density or average 
annual income, for a selected 
geographic area. 

e Interactive maps enable users to 
use Web-based mapping 


Map 15.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 2006. 


Female—male ratio by census division (CD) 


applications. Statistics Canada 
maintains several data products 

with mapping applications, such as 
the Aboriginal Population Profile, 
Agricultural Community Profiles, 
Community Profiles, the Federal 
Electoral District Profile and Crop 
Condition Assessment Program. A 
mapping tool called GeoSearch makes 
it easy to find places in Canada. 

The tool displays the appropriate 

map showing boundaries and other 
features, the population and dwelling 
counts for these places, as well as 
what kind of census geographic area it 
is and its relationship to other census 
geographic areas. 


Visit Maps and geography at 
http://www.statcan.gc.ca to see how data 
can be better visualized and understood 
with maps. 


Males per Number 
100 females of CDs 


Sparsely populated 


Se a ES ee | 
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Map 15.2 
Median 2005 earnings, by census division (CD) 


Numbers 
of CDs 
$32,000+ 10 


$26,847 to $31,999 49 National 
$18,000 to $26,846 189 median 
| < $18,000 40 


Sparsely populated 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 2006. 
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Map 15.3 
Population earning $100,000 and over by census division (CD) 


Number 
% of CDs 
National oe . 
6.34% 2to<4 103 
<2 83 
[| Sparsely populated or 
not available 


oe) 
ah 3 
> 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 2006. 
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Extreme maximum Extreme minimum Rainfall’ ~ Snowfallt2 Precipitation2.3 
temperature temperature 

degrees year degrees year millimetres centimetres millimetres 

Celsius Celsius 
St. John’s 31.5 1983 -23.8 1986 1,191.0 322.3 To1s7 
Charlottetown 34.4 1944 -30.5 1982 880.4 311.9 This 
Halifax 35.0 1995 20.0 1993 1,238.9 230.5 1,452.2 
Saint John 34.4 1976 -36./ 1948 1,147.9 256.9 1,390.3 
Fredericton Sie 1975 -37.2 1962 885.5 276.5 1,143.3 
Québec 35.6 1953 -36.1 1962 923.8 315.9 1,230.3 
Sherbrooke 34.0 2002 -41.2 2004 873.9 294.3 1,144.1 
Trois-Riviéres 36.1 1975 -41.1 1976 858.6 241.4 1,099.8 
Montréal 35.6 1955 “37.2 1933 819.7 220.5 1,046.2 
Ottawa 37.8 1944 -36.1 1943 732.0 265.7 - 943.5 
Kingston 34.3 1983 -34.5 1981 794.6 181.0 968.4 
Oshawa 36.5 1988 -30.5 1981 759.5 118.4 877.9 
Toronto 38.3 1948 “31-3 1981 684.6 115.4 792.7 
Hamilton 37.4 1988 -30.0 2004 764.8 161.8 910.1 
St. Catharines 37.4 1988 20.1 1979 745.7 136.6 873.6 
London 38.2 1988 -31.7 1970 817.9 202.4 987.1 
Windsor 40.2 1988 -29.1 1994 805.2 126.6 918.3 
Greater Sudbury/ 
Grand Sudbury 38.3 1975 -39.3 1982 656.5 274.4 899.3 
Thunder Bay 40.3 1983 -41.1 1951 559.0 187.6 Palais) 
Winnipeg 40.6 1949 -45.0 1966 415.6 110.6 513.7 
Regina 43.3 1937 -50.0 1885 304.4 105.9 388.1 
Saskatoon 40.6 1988 -50.0 1893 265.2 97.2 350.0 
Calgary 36.1 1919 -45.0 1893 320.6 126.7 412.6 
Edmonton 34.9 2002 -48.3 1938 365.7 123.5 476.9 
Abbotsford—Mission 37.9 2007 -21.1 1950 1507.5 63.5 15738:2 
Vancouver 0.0 1960 -17.8 1950 1,154.7 48.2 1,199.0 
Victoria 36.1 1941 -15.6 1950 841.4 43.8 883.3 
Whitehorse 34.4 1969 -52.2 1947 163.1 145.0 267.4 
Yellowknife 32.5 1989 -51.2 1947 164.5 151.8 280.7 
Iqaluit 26.1 2003 -45.6 1967 198.3 235.8 412.1 


1. Annual average. 


2. On average, one centimetre oi snow equals one millimetre of rain. 


3. Totals may not add up because of different densities of snow. 
Source: Environment Canada, National Climate Data and Information Archives. 
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Table 15.2 Selected major sea islands, by region 


Area 
Square square 
kilometres kilometres 
Baffin Island 507,451 Coats 5,498 
Queen Elizabeth Islands Stefansson 4,463 
Ellesmere 196,236 | Mansel 3,180 
Devon 95,247 | Akimiski 3,001 
Axel Heiberg 43,178 | Richards 2,165 
Melville 42,149 | Air Force 1,720 
Bathurst 16,042 | Flaherty 1,585 
Prince Patrick 15,848 | Nottingham iano 
Ellef Ringnes 11,295 | Wales 1137, 
Cornwallis 6,995 | Rowley 1,090 
Amund Ringnes 5,255 | Resolution 1,015 
Mackenzie King 5,048 | Pacific Coast Islands 
Borden 2,794 | Vancouver 31,285 
Cornwall 2,308 | Graham 6,361 
Eglinton 1,541 Moresby 2,608 
Graham 1,378 | Princess Royal 22a 
Lougheed 1,308 | Pitt hI Re 
Byam Martin 1,150 | Quebec 
fle Vanier 1,126 | Anticosti 7,941 
Cameron 1,059 | Prince Edward Island 
Other Arctic Islands Main Island 5,620 
Victoria 217,291 Newfoundland and Labrador 
Banks 70,028 | Newfoundland 108,860 
Southampton 41,214 | Nova Scotia 
Prince of Wales 33,339 | Cape Breton 10,311 
Somerset 24,786 | New Brunswick 
King William 13,111 | fle Laméque 150 
Bylot 11,067 | Grand Manan 137 
Prince Charles 9521 
Note: A major island has a land area greater than 129 square kilometres. 
Source: Natural Resources Canada, Atlas of Canada. 
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Table 19. 3 Selected principal heights, by province and territory 


Elevation | ‘Elevation 
metres metres 
Newfoundland and Labrador Quebec 
Torngat Mountains Mont Logan aeaied 
Mount Caubvick'.2 (on N.L—Que. boundary) 1,652 Mont Xalibu 1,135 
Torngarsoak Mountain 1,595 Mont Mégantic 1,105 
Cirque Mountain 1,568 | Laurentian Mountains 
Mount Erhart 1,539 Mont Raoul-Blanchard 1,181 
Jens Haven g MSE Mont Belle Fontaine pha ey 
Innuit Mountain 1,509 Mont de la Québécoise 1,120 
Mount Cladonia 1,453 Mont Tremblant 968 
Mount Silene 1,448 Mont Sainte-Anne 800 
Starshape Mountain 1,417 Mont Sir-Wilfrid 783 
Mealy Mountains Monts Otish 
Unnamed peak (53°37’ N, 58°33’ W) 1,176 Mont Yapeitso 1,135 | 
Kaumajet Mountains Collines Montérégiennes 
Bishops Mitre Tite Mont Brome 554 
Long Range Mountains Ontario 
Lewis Hills (48°50’ N, 58°29’ W) 814 | Ishpatina Ridge 693 
Gros Morne 806 | Ogidaki Mountain 665 
Prince Edward Island Batchawana Mountain 653 
Queen’s County (46°20’ N, 63°25’ W)2 142 | Tip Top Mountain 640 
Nova Scotia Niagara Escarpment (44°23’ N, 80°14’ W) Dod 
White Hill (Cape Breton Highlands) (46°42’ N, Manitoba 
60°36" W)¢ 532 | Baldy Mountain? 832 
New Brunswick Hart Mountain 823 
Mount Carleton2 817 Riding Mountain 610 
Mount Edward 800 | saskatchewan 
Mount Head 800 | Cypress Hills? (49°33’ N,109°59’ W) 1,392 
Quebec Wood Mountain 1,013. 
Monts Torngat Pasquia Hills (53°55’N, 102°48'W) 828 
Mont D’Iberville’:2 (on N.L.—Que. boundary) 1,652 | Vermilion Hills 785 
Mont Jacques-Rousseau 1,261 | alberta 
Korok Mountain (on N.L.—Que. boundary) 1,204 Rocky Mountains 
Appalachian Mountains Mount Columbia? (on Alta.-B.C. boundary) 3,747 
Mont Jacques-Cartier 1,268 North Twin 3,733 
Mont de la Passe 1,242 Mount Alberta 3,620 
Les Cones 1,196 | Mount Assiniboine (on Alta.-B.C. boundary) 3,618 
Mont Gosford 1,192 Mount Forbes 3,612 
Mont Richardson TAGS South Twin 3,581 
Base Albert if 181 
1. Known as Mont D tberilled in "Quebec anda as = Mount Caubvick i in 1 Newfoundland and Labrador. sy 


2. Highest point in province or territory. 
3. Highest point in Canada. 


Source: Natural Resources Canada, Atlas of Canada. 
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metres metres 
Alberta Yukon 
Mount Temple 3,547 | St. Elias Mountains 
Mount Brazeau B,025 Mount Logan2.3 5,959 
Snow Dome (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 3,520 Mount St. Elias (on Alaska—Yukon border) 5,489 
Mount Lyell (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 3,504 Mount Lucania 5 226 
Mount Athabasca 3,491 King Peak Sst 73 
Mount King Edward (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 3,490 Mount Steele 5,067 
Mount Kitchener 3,490 Mount Wood 4,838 
British Columbia Mount Vancouver (on Alaska—Yukon border) 4,785 
St. Elias Mountains Mount MacAulay 4,663 
Fairweather Mountain? (on Alaska-B.C. Mount Slaggard 4,663 
Fane A " , 4,663 | Mount Hubbard (on Alaska—Yukon border) 4577 
ount Quincy Adams (on Alaska-B.C. Senet 
boundary) 4,133 ss iach 
Mount Root (on Alaska-B.C. boundary) HOgh | Reeeauneer knees 
Unnamed peak (61°52’ N, 127°42’ W)2 2,/73 
Coast Mountains M Sir J MacBri 
Mount Waddington 4016 | nay sy Se arene) edee 
Mount Tiedemann 3,848 | 2 a a Me 
Combatant Mountain 3,756 at eo) i 4 462 
eee ue Si d ve tai 1,405 
Serra Peaks 3,642 a . a ap 1396 
Monarch Mountain eusg’ |) Bee os 
, Melville Hills 
Oe Unnamed peak (69°14’ N, 121°32” W 876 
Mount Robson 3,954 S Ha a ( ) 
Mount Columbia (on AltaB.C. boundary) 3,747 at i ; = a uu 
Mount Clemenceau 3,642 att ce : 
Mount Assiniboine (on Alta—B.C. boundary) 3,618 eae ale 
Mount Goodsir, North Tower 3,081 lg iS (Rha a Recs ae 
Mount Goodsir, South Tower 3,520 De hice A 
Snow Dome (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 3,920 x 9 
Outlook Peak 2,210 
Mount Bryce Ut 
; Baffin Island 
Selkirk Mountains 
Mount Sir Sandford 50) | Gwe ms 
; ; Unnamed peak (66°49’ N, 65°20’ W) 2,410 
Cariboo Mountains Qiaiivik Mountain 1.963 
Mount Sir Wilfrid Laurier 3,520 J 
Purcell Mountains pe 
1,908 
Phi rapahars 3.481 Summit of Devon Ice Cap 
Ellesmere Island 
Monashee Mountains See ae: 9 616 
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area area 
square kilometres square kilometres 
kilometres kilometres 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
Yukon (International boundary to Arctic Red 23,200 499 
eadiol Nefailh) shi he Slave (from Peace River to Great 
Porcupine 61,400 721 | Slave Lake) 616,400 415 
Stewart 51,000 644 | Fond du Lac (to outlet of Wollaston 
Pelly 51,000 608 | Lake) 66,800 277 
Teslin 35,500 393 | Back (to outlet of Muskox Lake) 106,500 974 
White 38,000 265 | Coppermine 845 
Columbia (International boundary to Anderson 692 
head of Columbia Lake) 102,800 801 | Horton 618 
Kootenay 37,700 780 Flowing into Hudson Bay, James 
Kettle (to head of Holmes Lake) 4,700 336 | Bay or Ungava Bay 
Okanagan (to head of Okanagan Nelson (to head of Bow) 892,300 2,010 
Lake) 21,600 314 | Nelson (to outlet of Lake Winnipeg) 802,900 644 
ee, eer 232,300 1,870 | Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) 334,100 1,939 
ompson (to head of No 
Thompson) 55,400 489 eo) Saskatchewan (to head of tpn ‘e800 
North Thompson 20,700 338 paaipect 45.100 794 
South Thompson (to head of 
Shuswap) 17,800 332 | Bow 26,200 587 
Nechako (to head of Eutsuk Lake) 47,100 462 | Oldman 26,700 362 
Chilcotin 20,000 935 North PEST 122,800 1,287 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood) 16,200 415 Battle (to head of Pigeon Lake) 30,300 570 
Skeena 54,400 579 Red (to head of Sheyenne) 138,600 877 
Stikine 49 800 539 Assiniboine 160,600 1 ,070 
Nass 21,100 380 Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel) 106,500 813 
Taku 27,500 250 English 52,300 615 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean anne (to head of Manitoba Red mae A 
l 1,80 4 
econ ness Of anlay) base 241 | Churchill (to head of Churchill Lake) 281,300 1,609 
Peace (to head of Finlay) 302,500 1,923 
Beaver (to outlet of Beaver Lake) ; 491 
Smoky 51,300 492 
Thelon 142,400 904 
Finlay 43,000 402 
Dubawnt 57,500 842 
Athabasca 95,300 1231 ' 
Kazan (to head of Ennadai Lake) 71,500 732 
Pembina 12,900 547 
Moose (to head of Mattagami) 108,500 547 
Liard 277,100 1115 ee i 
Abitibi (to head of Lac Lois) 29,500 547 
South Nahanni 36,300 563 
Mattagami (to head of Lake 
Fort Nelson (to head of Sikanni Minissinakwa) 37.000 443 
cee Ree a7 | Missinaibi 23,500 426 
Petitot 23,200 404 
Hay 48,200 702 
Peel (to head of Ogilvie) 73,600 684 
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Source: Natural Resources Canada, Atlas of Canada. 
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area 
square kilometres 
kilometres 

Flowing into Hudson Bay, James 
Bay or Ungava Bay 
Albany (to head of Cat) 135,200 982 
Severn (to head of Black Birch) 102,800 982 
La Grande Riviére 97,600 893 
Koksoak (to head of Caniapiscau) 133,400 874 
Nottaway (via Bell to head of 
Mégiscane) 65,800 776 
Rupert (to head of Témiscamie) 43,400 763 
Eastmain 46,400 756 
Attawapiskat (to head of Bow Lake) 50,500 748 
Grande riviére de la Baleine 42,700 724 
George 41,700 565 
Harricana/Harricanaw 29,300 5 Se 
Hayes 108,000 483 
Riviére aux Feuilles 42.500 480 
Winisk 67,300 475 
Broadback 20,800 450 
Riviére a la Baleine 31,900 428 
de Povungnituk 28,500 389 
Innuksuac 11,400 385 
Petite riviére de la Baleine 15,900 380 
Arnaud 49,500 Ott 
Nastapoca 13,400 360 
Kogaluc 11,600 304 
Flowing into the Gulf of Mexico 
Milk 21,600 1,005 
Frenchman 5,900 341 
Battle Creek 2,600 203 
Lodge Creek 2,100 126 
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Drainage Length 
area 
square _ kilometres 
kilometres 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean 
St. Lawrence 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, 
Minnesota) 839,200 3,058 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika) 25,400 209 
Spanish 14,000 338 
Mississagi 9,250 266 
Trent (to head of Irondale) 12,400 402 
Ottawa 146,300 1,271 
Gatineau 23,700 386 
Riviére du Liévre 10,400 330 
Saguenay (to head of Péribonka) 88,000 698 
Péribonka 28,200 451 
Mistassini 21,900 298 
Ashuapmushuan 15,700 266 
Saint-Maurice 43,300 563 
Manicouagan (to head of 
Mouchalagane) 45,800 560 
Riviéres aux Outardes 19,000 499 
Betsiamites (to head of Manouanis) 18,700 444 
Moisie 19,200 410 
Richelieu (to outlet of Lake 
Champlain) 3,800 +6] 
Saint John 35,500 673 
Churchill (to head of Ashuanipi) 79,800 856 
Little Mecatina 19,600 547 
Romaine 14,350 496 
Natashquan 16,100 410 
St. Augustin 9,900 Zo6 
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Table 15. 5 Selected principal lakes, elevation and area, by province and territory 


res ae - re ‘ 


‘Elevation oe 


Area 
metres square metres square 
kilometres kilometres 
Newfoundland and Labrador Ontario 
Smallwood Reservoir 471 6,527 Lake Simcoe 219 744 
Lake Melville tidal! 3,069 Rainy Lake 338 741 
Nova Scotia Big Trout Lake 213 661 
Bras d’Or Lake tidal! 1,099 Lake St. Clair 175 4902 
Quebec Manitoba 
Lac Mistassini 372 2330 Lake Winnipeg ri" 24,387 
Réservoir Gouin 404 1,570 Lake Winnipegosis 254 5,374 
Lac a|’Eau-Claire 241 1,383 Lake Manitoba 248 4,624 
Lac Bienville 426 1,249 Southern Indian Lake 254 2,247 
Lac Saint-Jean 98 1,003 Cedar Lake 253 1,353 
Réservoir Pipmuacan 396 978 Island Lake 227 Wee 
Lac Minto 168 761 Gods Lake 178 1,151 
Réservoir Cabonga 361 677 Cross Lake 207 150 
Ontario Playgreen Lake yas 657 
Lake Superior 184 28,7002 | Saskatchewan 
Lake Huron aa 36,0002 | Lake Athabasca 213 7,935 
Lake Erie 174 12,8002 | Reindeer Lake 337 6,650 
Lake Ontario 75 10,0002 | Wollaston Lake 398 2,681 
Lake Nipigon 260 4,848 Cree Lake 487 1,434 
Lake of the Woods 323 3,150 Lac La Ronge 364 1,413 
Lac Seul i Le 1,657 Peter Pond Lake 421 778 
Lake Abitibi 265 931 Doré Lake 459 640 


Lake Nipissing 


AAA RTE 


Notes: A principal Ae as an area aon than 400 square | Geametres 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island have no principal lakes. 


Area of lakes includes islands. 


Lakes spanning provincial or territorial boundaries are listed under the province or territory containing the larger portion. 
1. Daily, monthly and seasonal variations in the time and heights of tides. 


2. Area of lake found in Canada. 


Sources: Natural Resources Canada, Atlas of Canada, and Environment Canada, Inland Waters Branch, 1973, Inventory of Freshwater 


Lakes, Ottawa. 
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Area 


Geography 


Area 
metres square metres square 
kilometres kilometres 
Alberta Northwest Territories 
Lake Claire pas) 1,436 | Wholdaia Lake 364 678 
Lesser Slave Lake at Arg 1,168 | Lac de Gras 396 633 
Bistcho Lake a4 426 | Buffalo Lake 265 612 
British Columbia Nunavut 
Williston Lake 671 1,761 | Nettilling Lake 30 5,042 
Atlin Lake 668 775 | Dubawnt Lake 236 J0as 
Babine Lake 711 495 | Amadjuak Lake te eg 
Yukon Nueltin Lake 278 2,279 
Kluane Lake 781 409 | Baker Lake 2 1,887 
Northwest Territories Yathkyed Lake 140 1,449 
Great Bear Lake 156 31,328 | Aberdeen Lake 80 1,100 
Great Slave Lake 156 28,568 | Napaktulik Lake 381 1,080 
Lac la Martre 265 1,776 | Garry Lake 148 976 
-Kasba Lake 336 1,341 | Contwoyto Lake 564 957 
MacKay Lake 431 1,061 | Ennadai Lake 311 681 
-Hottah Lake 180 918 | Tulemalu Lake 279 668 
Aylmer Lake 375 847 | Kamilukuak Lake 266 638 
-Nonacho Lake 354 784 | Kaminak Lake 52 600 
Clinton-Colden Lake en 737 
‘Selwyn Lake 398 AT 
Point Lake 375 701 
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Table 15.6 Land and freshwater area, Canada and selected countries 


square kilometres 


Russia 
Canada 
United States 
China 

Brazil 
Australia 
India 
Argentina 
Kazakhstan 
Sudan 
Algeria 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 
Saudi Arabia 
Mexico 
Indonesia 
Libya 

Iran 
Mongolia 
Peru 

Chad 


Table 15.7 Land and freshwater area, by province and territory 


17,075,200 
9,984,670 
9,826,630 
9,596,960 
8,511,965 
7,686,850 
3,287,590 
2,766,890 
2,717,300 
2,005,810 
2,381,740 
2,345,410 
2,149,690 
1,972;590 
1,919,440 
1,759,540 
1,648,000 
1,564,116 
1,285,220 
1,284,000 


16,995,800 
9,093,507 
9,161,923 
9,326,410 
8,456,510 
7,617,930 
2,973,190 
2,736,690 
2,669,800 
2,376,000 
2,381,740 
2,267,600 
2,149,690 
1,923,040 
1,826,440 
1,759,540 
1,636,000 
1,564,116 
1,280,000 
1,259,200 


Source: Central Intelligence Agency, The World Factbook. accessed June 2009, Washington D.C. 


79,400 
891,163 
664,707 
270,550 
55,455 
68,920 
314,400 
30,200 
47,500 
129,810 
bineedl 
77,810 
0 

49,510 
93,000 

0 

12,000 

0 

5,220 
24,800 


square kilometres 


Canada 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 

Northwest Territories 
Nunavut 
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15.4 
10.8 


13.0 


Source: Natural Resources Canada, Atlas Canada. 


9,984,670 
405,212 
5,660 
55,284 
72,908 
1,542,056 
1,076,395 
647,797 
651,036 
661,848 
944,735 
482,443 
1,346,106 


Be Ee aussie 


9,093,507 
373,872 


891,163 
31,340 


5,660 
53,338 1,946 
71,450 1,458 


1,365,128 
917,741 
553,996 
591,670 
642,317 
925,186 


176,928 
158,654 
94,241 
59,366 
19,531 
19,549 


474,391 8,052 


1,183,085 
SS a 


163,021 
187,077 
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Government 


The three levels of government provide 


Canadians with services that cannot 

be easily offered by private companies. 
The federal government is responsible 
for national defence and international 
diplomacy, the provinces and territories 


~ ensure that Canadians have access to 
_ health care and education, and local 


- governments keep our streets clean and 


our communities safe. 
The Constitution Act spells out 
the responsibilities of each level of 
- government, but their accounting books 


show where their priorities lie and where 
they spend tax dollars. In 2009, the three 


levels of government, plus the Canada and 
Quebec pension plans, spent a total of 
$631.3 billion providing services. 

All told, the federal, provincial, 
territorial and local governments, as 


well as the Canada and Quebec pension 


_ plans, closed out fiscal 2008/2009—the 


fiscal year ended March 31, 2009—with 


Chart 16.1 


a surplus of $2.4 billion. Revenues for 
all levels of government combined were 
down 2.1% from the previous fiscal year; 
spending rose 2.5%. 


Where the money goes 

Provincial, territorial and local 
governments spent $12,517 for every man, 
woman and child in the country in 2009, 
but these averages vary widely among 

the provinces and territories. The costs of 
providing services in the North are higher; 
Nunavut spent $44,476 per capita. Among 
the provinces, per capita spending ranged 
from $11,372 in Ontario to $14,032 in 
Saskatchewan. 

Social services, health and education 
are perennially governments’ largest 
expenditures. In 2009, services such 
as social security payments, family 
allowances and income maintenance 
programs cost $190.3 billion. Health 
services spending totalled $121.6 billion, 


Selected consolidated government expenditures, 2009 


Social services 

Health 

Education 

Protection of persons and property 

Debt charges 

Transportation and communication 
General government services 

Resource conservation and industrial development 
Environment 

Recreation and culture 

Foreign affairs and international assistance 
Housing 

Regional planning and development 


Labour, employment and immigration 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0001. 
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and education spending amounted to 
$95.7 billion. These three areas accounted 
for about 65% of total government 
spending; combined with debt charges, 
they accounted for nearly three-quarters 
(71%) of all spending. 

From 2005 to 2009, government 
spending on health grew 29%; spending 
on social services, 21%; and spending on 
education, 24%. 

Spending on foreign affairs and 
international assistance totalled 
$6.5 billion in 2009, up 4.8% from the 
previous year. 

Debt charges have been generally 
declining since 2001. In 2009, they 
accounted for 6.9% of spending, compared 
with 9.3% in 2004. 


Where the revenue comes from 
Government spending has grown 
25.8% since 2004, while consolidated 
government revenues have kept pace, 
growing 25.4%. 


Chart 16.2 
C 


Income taxes 


Consumption taxes 
Contributions to social security plans || 
Investment income 
Property and related taxes 
Sales of goods and services 
Other taxes 
Other revenue from own sources | 
Health and drug insurance premiums | 
0 50 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0001. 
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Table 16.a 
Public sector employment, wages and salaries 
number 
Employees! 3,382,323 3,490,747 
$ thousands 


Wages and salaries? 161,617,171 169,850,124 


ZZ SN Lhe 


1. Annual average. 
2. Annual total. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 183-0002. 


Income tax revenues grew 31.8% from 
2004 to 2009; consumption taxes, 8.3%; 
and contributions to social security plans, 
18.4%. Combined, these three revenue 
sources accounted for almost 70% of total 
government revenues in 2009. 

Before 2009, the government sector 
posted combined surpluses of more than 
$20 billion for four consecutive years. The 
government sector has not posted a deficit 
since 19993 


100 150 200 250 300 
$ billions 
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Spending outstrips revenue 


Local general governments’ revenue has 
been growing in recent years, but it has 
been outpaced by rising spending. 

In the year ending December 31, 
2008, Canada’s local general governments 
collectively posted a $552-million deficit, 
equal to 0.7% of their total spending. 
‘Local general governments’ comprise 
municipalities and other local entities but 
exclude school boards. 

From 2003 to 2008, revenue grew by 
42.4%; however, spending also advanced 
by 38.8%. 

Property and related taxes were the 
main source of that revenue growth, 
advancing $9.1 billion. Transfers from 
provincial and federal governments 
increased $7.2 billion. Revenue from the 
sale of goods and services, mainly water 
and sewer services, was up $4.3 billion. 

However, spending on capital (build- 
ings and infrastructure) climbed from 
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Federal public servants 


The composition of federal workers is 
shifting toward knowledge-based jobs and 
in favour of women. 
Knowledge-based workers—those 
in scientific and professional, computer 
systems, program and administrative, 
executive, administrative and foreign 
service categories—accounted for 58% 
of federal workers in the core public 
administration (CPA) in 2006, compared 
with 41% in 1995. Two out of three 
knowledge-based workers are in the 
scientific and professional categories or the 
program and administrative categories. 
The CPA excludes the Canadian Forces, 
the RCMP, and agencies such as the 
Canada Revenue Agency. About half of 


federal government workers are in the CPA. 


Proportionally, women eclipsed men in 
the CPA in 1999; women now comprise 
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Government 


Chart 16.3 
Local general government revenue and 
expenditures 


$ billions © Total revenue 
80 @ Total expenditures 


2003 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0024. 


2008 


$11.3 billion in 2003 to $19.6 billion in 
2008, as local general governments have 
been busy renewing infrastructure. 
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Chart 16.4 
Core public administration workers, by sex 


SENSE AS 


% 
56 


54 
02 
50 
48 
46 
44 
42 
40 


@ Males 
© Females 


1995 2006 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-621-X. 


54% of workers, while men make up 46%. 
In the entire labour force, men make up 
53% of employed workers, and women, 
47%—though the gap has narrowed 
gradually since 1995. 
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Table 16. 1 Consolidated government re revenue and expenditures, 1996 to 2009 


$ millions 
Revenue 352,416 366,764 390,484 404,976 436,558 
Income taxes 134,343 143,578 160,204 164,593 178,423 
Personal income taxes 108,649 ie 123,029 127,763 138,443 
Corporation income taxes 23,604 26,758 33,897 33,621 36,155 
Mining and logging taxes 479 223 304 307 326 
Taxes on payments to non-residents 1,611 2,847 2,974 2,901 3,499 
Consumption taxes 66,951 69,372 73,065 76,697 80,088 
General sales tax 40,320 42,222 44 620 47,566 51320 
Alcoholic beverages and tobacco taxes 5,459 5,081 5,801 6,235 6,190 
Amusement tax 351 411 485 627 630 
Gasoline and motive fuel taxes 10,710 10,873 1227 11,602 11,789 
Custom duties 2,971 2,677 2,766 2,359 2,104 
Liquor profits 2,658 2,019 al a 2,807 2,747 
Remitted gaming profits 3,200 Soll 3,730 4,175 4,183 
Other consumption taxes 1,282 ore 1,709 1,325 1,121 
Property and related taxes 35,846 ~ 36,935 38,546 38,557 40,255 
Other taxes 13,039 13,080 13,000 14,054 14,334 
Health and drug insurance premiums 1,579 1,648 1,700 2,018 1,950 
Contributions to social security plans 43,272 45,212 45,874 49,552 51,946 
Sales of goods and services 25,744 27,763 27,409 29,097 32,202 
Investment income 26,285 26,153 26,377 24,560 29,588 
Other revenue from own sources 5,007 3,022 3,976 5,849 ivi) 
Expenditures 397,616 389,359 391,673 407,343 422,402 
General government services 12,157 i220 12,496 13,238 Toure 
Protection of persons and property 29,330 28,501 27,984 29,366 31,749 
Transportation and communication 19,680 17,422 17,062 17,823 i eos her 
Health 53,105 53,427 56,762 59,378 64,317 
Social services 118,048 120,176 122,256 126,240 129,704 
Education 55,602 54,269 55,390 57,970 60,457 
Resource conservation and industrial development 15,029 13,072 11,670 12,992 14,353 
Environment 8,666 8,381 8,703 8,566 8,672 
Recreation and culture 9,189 9,010 8,751 9,277 9,909 
Labour, employment and immigration 2,805 Dest 2,930 2,996 2,951 
Housing 3,948 4,053 3,130 3,816 3,519 
Foreign affairs and international assistance 3,954 3,761 3,676 4,035 4,291 
Regional planning and development 1,558 1,527 1,562 1,688 1,762 
Research establishments 1,933 1,623 O22 1,724 1,951 
Debt charges 62,056 59,114 56,011 56,900 56,397 
Other expenditures 556 530 1,166 1,334 501 
Surplus/deficit (- ) “45, 200 “22, 595 id 189 2, 367 — 14,156 
Note: C Data for the federal siya and eriioral Si enieae are as of March 31 and the local government data are as 8 of 
December 31. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0001. 
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ES 


2008 = 2009 


$ millions 
475,137 468,149 481,412 505,434 538,265 573,572 604,592 647,552 633,672 
191,144 188,011 178,173 188,619 207,415 225,158 245,867 269,467 248,655 


143,116 144,746 139,836 145,324 155,136 167,276 179,869 193,525 189,222 


43,262 38,819 33,608 38,925 46,928 50,966 98,131 67,642 90,277 
454 297 352 215 930 757 970 182 1,747 
4.312 4,150 4,377 4,156 4,822 6,159 6,896 7,109 7,410 
87,870 88,987 96,431 98,918 104,495 107,857 105,809 111,684 107,150 
99,923 56,076 60,210 62,169 66,352 69,461 67,419 72,094 67,001 
6,203 7,201 8,800 9,260 9,673 9,024 8,595 8,634 8,565 
598 592 992 992 561 973 531 520 929 
11,745 11,743 12,337 12,760 12,700 13,016 13,025 13,462 13,528 
2,807 3,018 3,189 2,804 3,041 3,429 3,651 3,803 4,055 
3,475 3,144 3,334 3,944 3,703 3,975 4,252 4,478 4,594 
6,315 9,926 6,095 9,969 6,395 6,438 6,375 6,946 6,697 
1,205 1,288 1,873 1,860 2,070 1,941 1,961 2,148 2,185 
41,063 41,730 42,529 44244 46,721 49,509 oH aa 53,882 54,862 
1OM1S7 14,940 16,083 17,037 18,018 18,917 20,489 213129 21,807 
2,178 2,282 3,000 3,132 3,206 3,258 3,268 3,457 3,390 


97,930 99,953 63,489 67,568 69,039 71,532 74,697 77,740 80,010 
34,415 34,594 37,299 38,704 40,822 42,966 44,913 49,685 53,168 
38,836 32,269 34,838 37,267 40,525 47,944 50,122 92,436 57,793 
6,943 5,381 9,570 9,946 8,022 6,830 8,151 8,070 6,836 
446,505 461,306 480,915 501,884 916,576 547,465 578,174 616,090 631,251 
15,968 15,765 17,520 18,633 dea o2 20,074 20,857 21,505 22,822 
32,978 35,218 37,193 39,154 41,096 43,299 46,396 50,689 50,790 
11,979 18,628 19,148 20,258 21,172 24,838 26,280 29,966 32,197 
70,465 76,935 83,315 89,479 94,497 99,531 107,497 114,245 1213577 
135,793 141,751 145,398 150,827 156,762 164,568 174,290 187,734 190,276 
63,522 66,559 70,533 74,246 77,140 84,760 87,455 Oeahee 95,732 
15,713 16,329 18,784 19,430 18,652 19,760 21,078 21,360 19,973 


Dec 9,853 10,259 11,391 11,903 13,158 14,420 15,516 16,933 
10,871 11,347 11,690 13,143 13,476 14,268 15,008 15,809 16,306 
2,882 3,019 3,395 3,440 2,328 2,480 2,619 2,917 2,399 
3,723 3,420 3,624 3,833 3,880 4,927 4,942 5,044 6,120 
4,477 4,562 9,128 4,611 9,006 5,085 6,500 6,211 6,508 
1,847 2,099 241 2,133 2,001 2,239 2,338 2,024 rele 
1,419 17 OF, 1,881 1,890 1,823 1,859 2,023 2,302 2,268 
97,790 92,075 49,475 46,917 45,506 44,784 45,578 45,715 43,634 
1,857 1,979 1,463 2,499 1,935 1,738 894 1,303 945 
28,632 6,842 496 3,990 21,689 26,107 26,418 31,461 2,421 


apnpee eopprp siete ts 
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Table 16.2 Government transfer pay 


~ 1997 


$ millions 
All levels of government 93,077 98 323 98,495 98,512 98,865 100,431 
Federal government 49,317 51,600 50,166 48,879 48,752 49 234 
Family and youth allowances 2,870 37 37 38 39 43 
Child Tax Benefit or Credit 658 Bi202 5,209 5,214 5,228 5,310 
Pensions (First and Second World Wars) 856 848 864 909 914 921 
War veterans’ allowances 443 44] 417 397 383 387 
Grants to Aboriginal people 20h 2,886 3027 3,566 3,564 3,730 
Goods and Services Tax Credit Z5oF 2,655 2,833 2,810 2,866 2,905 
Employment Insurance benefits 18,648 17,591 15,012 12,889 11,859 10,874 
Old Age Security payments 18,776 19,479 20,170 20,622 Zlkee | 21,798 
Scholarships and research grants 726 tet 780 687 686 ar 700 
Miscellaneous and other transfers 1,210 1,684 1,767 1,747 1,992 2,966 
Provincial governments 23,651 24,603 24,815 25,406 25,976 25,945 
Social assistance, income maintenance 9,371 9,660 9,863 9,854 9,258 8,723 
Social assistance, other Wels 2,239 2,316 2,308 2,371 2,408 
Workers’ compensation benefits 4,091 3,925 3,811 3,992 4198 4 067 
Grants to benevolent associations 6,848 5,506 Dine 5,962 6,123 6,714 
Miscellaneous transfers 2,128 3,273 3,248 3,290 3,626 4,033 
Local governments 3,410 3,899 3,949 3,738 2,950 2,640 
Canada Pension Plan 12,808 14,058 15,132 TOG 16,559 Vi827 
Quebec Pension Plan 3,891 4,163 4,433 4712 5,028 5,285 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0009. 
Table 16.3 Federal government debt, 1994 to 2008 
$ millions 
Gross federal debt 557,604 595,877 634,939 651,124 645,725 
Unmatured debt 414,942 441,991 470,581 477,940 468,024 
Marketable bonds 208,464 233,621 262,279 295,022 309,256 
Treasury bills 166,000 164,450 166,100 135,400 112,300 
Notes and loans 5,649 9,046 7,296 10,557 112,533 
Canada Savings Bonds SHS 31,386 31,428 33,493 30,479 
Bonds issued to the Canada Pension Plan 3,498 3,488 3,478 3,468 3,456 
Superannuation accounts 94,097 101,033 107,882 114,205 117,456 
Dominion notes and coins in circulation 2,464 2510 2,805 3,243 3,346 
Other liabilities 46,101 50,283 53,671 55,736 56,899 
Unmatured debt payable in foreign currencies 10,668 16,921 16,809 23,016 27,183 
Financial assets 44,385 45,192 56,221 62,722 64,144 
Net federal debt! Al 513,219 550,685 578,718 588,402 581,581 


Note: Fiscal year ending March 31. 


1. Net federal debt equals gross federal debt minus financial assets. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0010. 
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2000 200 
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2001 2003 2004 2005 2006 
$ millions 
104,558 106,006 110,487 117,633 121,047 124,775 130,153 135,897 145,028 
50,739 21015 53,479 57,965 60,857 62,949 65,603 67,823 70,178 
58 84 99 116 133 140 IDs 165 187 
5,600 5,939 6,577 7,379 7,824 8,051 8,547 9,174 9,470 
918 910 973 1,196 1,398 1,463 1,530 1,584 1,693 
387 414 404 267 212 223 266 289 326 
4,447 4,271 4511 4,448 4,800 4,951 5,294 Oe bie 5,748 
2,924 2,943 2,974 3,099 3,140 3,264 3,346 3,472 3,566 
10,713 10,150 9,615 11,361 12,837 13,361 13,269 12,937 12,498 
22,398 22,907 23,790 24,789 25,747 26,931 27,992 29,085 30,468 
519 519 531 560 585 612 734 789 858 
OT he 3,438 4,005 4,750 4181 3,953 4,508 4,611 4,189 
26,717 27,170 28,574 29,662 29,781 30,066 30,981 33,141 38,042 
8,050 7,048 6,538 6,547 6,603 6,641 6,788 6,918 7,050 
2,241 2,546 2,906 2,966 2,936 3,061 3,167 3251 3,475 
3,886 4,073 4,434 4,840 5,150 5,036 5,083 5,228 5,477 
7,196 7,322 7,953 8,406 8,500 8,667 9,011 9,629 10,166 
5,344 6,181 6,743 6,903 6,592 6,661 6,932 8,015 11,069 
3,523 2,990 3,248 3,641 2,637 2,747 2,940 2,912 3,147 
18,054 18,540 19,183 20,023 21,076 21,986 23,129 24,225 25,417 
5,525 5,731 6,003 6,342 6,696 _7,027 7,500 _—7,796 8,244 
1999 2000 2001 + +2002 + + + #+2003. + «+2004 +~ +«#+2005 +~ + #«+:2006 +~ +2007 ~ +2008 
$ millions 

648,389 648,212 644,900 640,526 629,638 628,830 626,217 619,701 618,765 594,390 
461,004 457,331 447,741 444 058 441 366 437,946 432,996 428,354 419,647 394,734 
315,421 315,854 316,651 314,685 303,689 292,145 276,676 269,577 264,664 299,998 
96,950 99,850 88,700 94,201 104,600 113,400 127,200 131,600 134,100 117,000 
16,353 11,302 12,570 7,765 i124 7,720 6,705 6,740 3,966 3,626 
28,217 26,899 26,416 24,021 22,984 21,330 19,080 17,342 13,175 13,068 
4,063 3,426 3,404 3,386 3,369 Bool 3,000 3,095 1,742 1,042 
122,407 128,346 129,185 126,921 125,708 127,560 129,579 131,062 134,726 1afjo01 
3,428 3,601 3,763 3,914 4122 4,193 4,310 4.533 4,750 4,925 
61,550 58,934 64,211 65,633 58,442 59,131 59,332 D5 752 59,642 57,360 
36,000 32,589 33,664 27,547 21,603 20,827 16,543 14,333 10,617 9,716 
73,921 86,479 99,600 105,836 103,146 105,182 102,873 105,602 110,643 103,978 
574, 468 _ 561, 733 545, 300 584, 690 _526, 492 523,648 923,344 _514 099 tt 508 3,122 E 490, 12 
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Table 16.4 Local general government revenue and expenditures, current and 


$ millions 
Revenue 39,289.9 41,133.8 39,340.6 39,830.4 44,329.5 46,681.0 
Own-source revenue 29,310.9 30,582.4 30,515.4 31 ,012.1 35,448.0 37,514.5 
Property and related taxes 19,055.6 19,158.7 19,545.3 20,156.4 23,202.2 24,166.1 
Consumption taxes 50.1 O41 53.8 55.0 Ott 77.8 
Other taxes 374.6 368.8 388.5 440.0 457.8 511.1 
Sales of goods and services 7,399.0 7,887.5 7,943.7 8,497.3 9,131.2 10,006.4 
Investment income 1,988.4 2,691.7 2,153:6 2,017.8 2,108.5 2,206.7 
Other revenue from own sources 443.2 424.6 430.7 445.6 490.6 546.4 
Transfers, general and specific 9,979.0 10;591.3 8,825.1 8,218.4 8,881.5 9,166.6 
General-purpose transfers 1,405.9 1,358.4 1627.0 1,238.9 1,424.9 1,183.5 
Specific-purpose transfers 8,573.1 9,193.0 7,304.2 6,979.5 7,456.6 7,983.0 
Expenditures 39,830.8 41,422.3 39,531.9 40,005.7 42,247.8 43 ,396.3 
General government services 3,759.4 4,006.6 3,877.0 4,014.0 4,237.6 4,711.6 
Protection of persons and property 5,850.0 6,049.6 O13.3 6,195.1 6,767.3 6,819.1 
Transportation and communication 7,971.0 8,415.2 7,936.9 8,390.9 8,492.8 8,822.5 
Health 760.1 812.0 723.2 674.4 860.3 763.4 
Social services 5,396.9 5,186.3 4,263.1 4,213.6 LBs: 4,983.0 
Education 149.7 148.4 148.3 182.9 183.8 176.4 
Resource conservation and industrial 
development 812.6 808.1 720.6 796.4 813.5 912.0 
Environment 5,957.4 6,419.3 6,299.7 6,442.3 6,250.8 6,388.1 
Recreation and culture 4,474.5 4,821.4 4,846.1 4,649.9 4,741.2 5,003.8 
Housing 634.7 575.6 550.9 558.5 1,098.6 1,142.9 
Regional planning and development 624.7 693.6 623.9 648.8 696.5 742.1 
Debt charges 3,197.4 3,219.3 3,109.2 2,908.2 2,803.8 2,668.0 
Other expenditures 242.5 267.0 319.6 330.7 130.4 263.4 
Surplus/deficit (-) Bhar a sm -541.0 -288.6 -191.3 -175.3 2,081.7 3,284.8 


Notes: Year ending December 31. 
Local general governments comprise municipalities and other local entities, but exclude school boards. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0024. 
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reno sae 


2003 


ecpamppaeraencointe : 


Government 


SELLE TEE ON PDE RE I EE ITN BI NN SS SASSO eS Eo 


2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 
$ millions 

45,707.5 47,914.3 49,529.7 91,784.5 59,296.0 60,632.4 65,021.8 69,992.0 73,758.7 
38,470.1 40,344.6 41,427.2 43,191.6 45,996.6 48 895.3 51,874.9 55,983.1 07,932.9 
24,347.7 a PAs a) 26,066.1 27,466.9 29. lott 31,120.7 32,765.7 35,001.1 36,519.4 
83.5 91.4 96.4 97.6 98.9 103.7 110.0 113.3 116.3 
513.1 900.7 619.7 631.3 716.7 773.2 UBS 911.0 939.6 
10,504.0 V2 11,641.5 11,720.7 12,432.8 13,301.0 14,350.8 15,764.8 16,029.3 
2,363.1 2,030.1 2,261.0 2,495.9 2,0 4163 2,741.8 2,888.8 3,117.4 3,220.2 
658.9 729.3 742.6 779.2 817.1 855.0 942.1 1,075.6 1,108.0 
7,237.4 7,069.6 8,102.5 8,992.8 9,299.4 Wie er es. 13,146.9 14,008.9 15,825.9 
1,165.2 1,335.7 1,474.2 1,545.6 1,657.2 1,993.8 2,336.0 2,207.5 2,476.8 
6,072.2 6,234.0 6,628.3 7,047.2 7,642.2 9,743.3 10,811.0 11,801.4 13,349.1 
44,911.6 46,724.4 48,669.3 93,946.0 99,664.3 60,604.7 64,438.4 69,305.8 74,310.5 
3,836.9 4,359.6 5,165.1 9,853.6 9,854.1 6,244.9 6,480.1 6,592.6 7,194.2 
7,194.1 7,707.3 8,096.5 8,981.8 9,232.6 9,867.6 10,392.4 11,334.5 12,124.2 
8,918.1 9,094.3 9,245.7 10,186.9 10,799.3 11,794.1 12,811.5 14,426.5 15,843.3 
914.9 1,142.8 1,248.7 1,342.1 1,471.7 1,656.5 1,720.5 1,802.4 1,927.0 
5,932.1 9,187.9 5,285.6 9,047.7 5,777.4 6,121.0 6,316.1 6,482.2 6,684.1 
190.7 223.9 202.4 206.7 210.0 230.8 230.5 236.4 239.6 
940.1 970.9 937.8 1,094.2 1,155.4 1,289.2 1,387.6 1,443.5 1,526.2 
6,797.0 7,168.3 7,432.8 8,991.6 9,012.2 10,254.5 11,132.3 12,020.8 12,826.6 
9,038.0 5,846.7 Sey Asay be 6,546.5 6,774.7 7,039.0 7,914.7 8,670.2 9,188.8 
1,481.7 1,721.9 1,901.0 1,950.6 2,009.4 7199.0 2,390.7 2,498.9 2,/87.5 
780.7 859.5 903.4 944.3 1,013.0 1,089.6 1,234.6 1,325.2 1,381.8 
2,448.3 2,328.3 2,291.3 2,222.0 2,243.8 2,212.6 2,314.4 2,367.1 2,438.8 
339.0 113.0 207.8 78.0 110.7 105.8 29 105.5 148.3 
860.3 -1,761.5 -368.3 27.7 583.5 ba 686.2 “551.8 
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Table 16.5 Public sector employment, wages and salaries, 2004 to 2008 


es SSS NS 


2004 2008 
number 
Employment! 3,193,390 3,241,011 3,310,214 3,382,323 3,490,747 
Government 2,906,402 2,954,785 3,021,726 3,088,736 3,180,501 
Federal general government2 366,733 370,463 386,765 387,656 400,732 
Provincial and territorial general government 330,215 340,051 344,127 350,898 358,644 
Health and social service institutions, 
provincial and territorial 745,542 749,124 764,568 783,142 800,200 
Universities, colleges, vocational and trade 
institutions, provincial and territorial 334,440 338 228 347,527 358,138 365,137 
Local general government 498,997 516,842 529,846 548,298 581,221 
Local school boards 630,475 640,077 648,892 660,603 674,568 
Government business enterprises 286,987 286,227 288,489 293,587 310,246 
Federal government business enterprises 94,634 95,436 96,310 99,121 104,864 
Provincial and territorial government business 
enterprises 139,293 136,074 135,621 135,876 144,755 
Local government business enterprises 53,060 94,717 56,558 58,589 60,627 
$ thousands 
Wages and salaries? 137,630,876 144,132,597 152,004,255 161,617,171 169,850,124 
Government 123,636,733 129,843,029 137,009,524 145,647,564 152,898,218 
Federal general government2 21,318,866 23,641,853 24,607,267 25,502,732 27,084,707 
Provincial and territorial general government 17,312,212 17,892,674 18,729,021 19,963,976 21,061,764 
Health and social service institutions, 
provincial and territorial 30,118,472 30,864,124 33,000,612 36,256,441 37,327,219 
Universities, colleges, vocational and trade 
institutions, provincial and territorial 13,955,698 14,798,851 15,640,855 16,634,079 17,554,257 
Local general government 15,467,999 16,314,797 17,224,537 18,241,568 19,360,260 
Local school boards 25,463,487 26,330,724 27,807,232 29,048,775 30,510,006 
Government business enterprises 13,994,143 14,289,569 14,994,731 15,969,605 16,951,906 
Federal government business enterprises 4,021,975 4,072,449 4,316,943 4,634,364 4,837,816 
Provincial and territorial government business 
enterprises 7,283,119 7,387,818 7,693,874 8,181,295 8,785,556 
Local government business enterprises 2, 689, 052 2,829,299 2,983,915 3,153,947 3,328,533 


Notes: As of August 24, 2005, minor revisions were brotant to some estimates prior to 2005: the Nunavut general government data 
have been revised from 2000 on; the federal government business enterprise data for Nova Scotia and Manitoba have been 
revised from 2003 on; the Ontario provincial government business enterprise data have been revised from 2003 on. The 
corresponding totals have changed for total government, total government business enterprises and total public sector. 

Data as of December 31. 

1. Employment data are not in full-time equivalent and do not distinguish between full-time and part-time employees. The data are an 

annual average. Includes employees both in and outside of Canada. 

2. Federal general government data include reservists and full-time military personnel. 

3. Wages and salaries data are an annual sum. Includes employees both in and outside of Canada. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 183-0002. 
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Table 16.6 Military personnel and pay, 2004 to 2008 


LALLA INS 


2008 
number 
Employees! 
Canada and outside Canada 84,059 85,706 87,730 89,352 90,753 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1,402 2,375 1,226 17225 1,287 
Prince Edward Island 266 284 | 213 230 233 
Nova Scotia 10,696 10,830 10,520 10,510 10,414 
New Brunswick 4,959 5,084 5,300 5,798 5,812 
Quebec 15,402 16,121 17,663 18,266 18,509 
Ontario 27,681 28,413 29,741 29,847 30,932 
Manitoba 3,908 3,927 3,824 4,012 4,013 
Saskatchewan 1,104 1,150 1,108 142 1,105 
Alberta 9,209 9,078 9,090 9,214 9,488 
British Columbia 7,776 7,793 7,298 7,298 eckeyd 
Yukon X Xx X X Xx 
Northwest Territories 153 150 166 174 156 
Nunavut X x X X Xx 
Outside Canada 1,496 1,494 py es 1,658 1,659 
$ thousands 
Annual wages and salaries2 
Canada and outside Canada 4,130,992 4,635,783 4,738,238 4,833,405 5,209,082 
Newfoundland and Labrador 45,626 59,668 53,914 53,158 57,978 
Prince Edward Island 4,840 6,299 5,862 6,224 6,682 
Nova Scotia 977,901 645,756 656,543 648,200 682,110 
New Brunswick 224,506 207,065 268,851 290,991 298,445 
Quebec 691,147 777,348 801,439 845,349 898,147 
Ontario 1,377,530 1052/0265 1,616,418 1,652,767 1,792,801 
Manitoba 196,819 220,550 26205 220,033 241,999 
Saskatchewan 47,796 50,570 51,691 53,075 56,529 
Alberta 433,680 483,977 485,571 484,147 596,925 
British Columbia 406,287 448,902 440,776 432,545 463,146 
Yukon Xx X Xx x X 
Northwest Territories 12,106 13,807 14,303 14,455 14,049 
Nunavut x Xx Xx Xx x 
Outside Canada 112,388 122,103 126,492 129,801 ie 187,342 
Notes: Employment data are not in full-time equivalents and do not distinguish between full-time and part-time employees. 
Civilian employees are excluded. 
1. Average annual number. 
2. Wages and salaries data are an annual sum. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 183-0004. 
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Table 16.7 Health and social services institutions’ revenue and expenditures, 


o 2009 
2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 
$ thousands 

Revenue 60,254,975 64,091,854 70,533,240 74,746,577 80,103,978 
Own-source revenue 8,985,459 10,102,819 10,592,712 11,237,972 12,107,664 
Sales of goods and services 7,748,619 8,456,582 8,864,183 9,395,342 10,124,989 
Investment income 115,278 158,239 180,918 193,037 208,214 
Other revenue from own sources 1,121,562 1,487,997 1,547,612 1,649,594 1,774,461 
Transfers from all levels of government 51,269,516 53,989,035 59,940,528 63,508,605 67,996,314 
Federal government 6,868 OrOL 6,508 6,848 7,361 
Provincial governments 51,040,821 53,728,613 59,674,442 63,223,174 — 67,686,684 
Local governments 221,827 254,716 259,577 278,583 302,269 
Expenditures 61,870,427 65,488,447 71,144,975 75,409,381 80,826,966 
Health 54,993,109 57,975,721 62,890,870 66,687,751 71,435,800 
Hospital care 28,601,569 30,596,260 33,078,439 34,657,653 37,336,376 
Medical care 13,164,745 13,367,475 14,360,351 15,393,198 16,558,004 
Preventive care 1,167,437 1,309,745 1,441,885 1,512,623 1,636,130 
Other health services 12,059,357 12,702,242 14,010,194 15,124,278 15,905,290 
Social services 6,648,924 7,282,603 7,996,383 8,461,929 9,112,216 
Social assistance 41,312 3,643 3,369 3,267 3,299 
Other social services 6,607,611 7,278,960 7,993,013 8,458,662 9,108,917 
Debt charges 224,556 230,123 2Orsfeo 259,701 278,949 
Housing 3,838 0 0 £ “4 
Surplus/deficit (-) -1,615,452 -1,396,592 -611,736 -662,804 -722,988 


Note: Fiscal year ending March 31. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0008. 
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About 4.1 million people, 15% of 
Canadians aged 12 and older, did not 
have a regular medical doctor in 2007, 
either because they were unable to find 
one, or because they had not looked. This 
proportion was up three percentage points 
since 96/1997, 

Of these individuals, 3.3 million 
people did, however, have some place 
to go: 64% sought treatment in a walk- 
in Or appointment clinic, 12% went to 
a hospital emergency room, while 10% 
went to a community health centre. The 
remaining 14% used other types of health 
care facilities or services such as hospital 
outpatient clinics, telephone health lines or 
doctor's offices. 

Having a regular doctor, smoking, and 
overweight or obesity levels are some of 
the indicators that can influence health. 

Although smoking has declined, one- 
fifth of the population aged 12 and older 


Chart 17.1 
Life expectancy 


years 
90 
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smoked either daily or occasionally in 
2007. Rates of smoking among youth 
aged 12 to 19 have declined since the 
1990s. About 400,000 Canadians in this 
age group, 12% of the total, smoked daily 
or occasionally. In 2007, 13% of young 
men smoked, compared with 17% in 
1998/1999. Among young women, 12% 
smoked compared with 22%. 

Smoking rates remained highest among 
adults aged 20 to 44, 28% of whom 
smoked either daily or occasionally. One- 
third of men in this age group smoked, as 
did one-quarter of women. 


Obesity increasing 

Obesity levels, self-reported by Canadians, 
have increased: 4 million Canadians 

aged 18 and older, 16% of the total adult 
population in 2007, were in the obese 
category. Another 8 million Canadians, 

or 32%, were overweight. 
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Females at birth 
Males at birth 


omen = Females at age 65 


= Males at age 65 


1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Note: Life expectancy is the estimated remaining years of life. 


1951 


1971 


1961 1981, 1991 2001 2005 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 102-0025 and 102-0511 and Catalogue no. 91-209-X. 
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The percentage of Canadians who are 
overweight or obese rose dramatically 
from 1985 to 1994/1995, but obesity levels 
appear to have stabilized in recent years. 

Among the provinces, rates of obesity 
in 2007 were highest in Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and the Atlantic provinces, ranging 
from 18% in Alberta to a high of 22% in 
Newfoundland and Labrador. The lowest 
rates were in British Columbia, where 11% 
of adults were obese. 

Activity levels have been linked to 
obesity and health. In 2007, 52% of men 
and 47% of women aged 12 and older 
were active or moderately active during 
leisure time. 


Healthy Canadians 
Most Canadians today consider themselves 
to be healthy. In recent surveys, 60% of 
Canadians said their health is either very 
good or excellent. 

A girl born in 2006 can expect to live 
83.0 years, compared with 62.1 years 
in 1931. A boy can expect to live 78.4 


Chart 17.2 
Selected health indicators, 2007 


Table 17.a 
Selected health indicators, 2007 
‘ER SN eC REE RE OE I REE a a PGES 2007S” 
Both Males Females 
sexes 
% of population 
Arthritis 15:0 Whee 18.1 
Diabetes 5.8 6.4 2 
Asthma S.0"= 6:7 9.4 
High blood pressure TSSAr Aol 16.7 
Current smoker, daily or occasional 21.9 24.6 19.4 


BMI (18 and older), overweight 92.4 39.3 Pas at 
BMI (18 and older), obese 16:0) S17 15.0 
Influenza immunization, in past year 30.4 27.0 Saul, 


Note: Population aged 12 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0501. 


years, compared with 60.0 years in 1931. 
Despite an aging population, death rates 
were constant at 7.1 deaths per 1,000 
population from 2001 to 2005. 

Cancer and heart disease were the two 
main causes of death in 2005, followed 
by stroke, accidents, chronic lower 
respiratory disease, diabetes, influenza and 
pneumonia, Alzheimer’s disease, suicide 
and kidney disease. 
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mental health, very 
good or excellent 


Perceived 
health, very 
good or excellent 


Note: Population aged 12 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0501. 
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Perceived life 
Stress, quite a lot 
(15 years and older) 


Participation and 
activity limitation, 
sometimes or often 
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Health and community 
_ belonging 


In 2007, 62% of Canadians reported a 
strong sense of community belonging. Of 
the 62%, 16% described their sense of 
belonging as very strong and 46% reported 
it as somewhat strong. As well, 26% felt 

a somewhat weak sense of community 
belonging, and 9% had a very weak sense 
of belonging. 

That sense of belonging seems to bring 
benefits to health. Two-thirds of those who 
felt a very strong or somewhat strong sense 
of community belonging reported excellent 
or very good general health. By contrast, 
half of those with a very weak sense of 
belonging viewed their general health 
favourably. 

Similarly, 81% of those with a very 
strong sense of community reported 
excellent or very good mental health, 
compared with 64% of those whose sense 
of community belonging was very weak. 


Sw CONN oN NC 
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Overweight and eating out 


The higher their income, the more likely 
Canadian men are to be overweight. 

Generally, people in higher income 
groups have better health than those in 
lower income groups, but this is less so 
when it comes to obesity and overweight 
levels among men. 

Since the early 1980s, the largest 
increase in the prevalence of obesity has 
been among men in higher income groups. 

A potential contributor is that men 
in higher household income groups are 
significantly more likely than those in 
lower income groups to eat meals away 
from home. People who often eat out tend 
to consume more calories than those who 
usually eat meals prepared at home. 

These patterns do not hold for women. 
Although women from higher income 
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Chart 17.3 
Strong or somewhat strong sense of 
community belonging, by Province 
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% 
Note: Household population aged 12 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-X. 


Residents of the Atlantic provinces have 
the highest levels of community belonging, 
with people from Newfoundland and 
Labrador having the highest rate among all 
provinces at 76%. 


Chart 17.4 
Adult body mass 5 index, 2005 — 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0502. 


households are more likely than those from 
lower income households to eat out, they 
are no more or less likely to be overweight. 
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Table 17.1 Mortality 


‘aaa RRO ess 


Both sexes Males Females Both sexes Males Females 
rate per 100,000 population 


All causes of death 600.8 756.4 483.2 563.7 696.7 460.7 
Septicaemia 3.8 4.4 3.3 4.1 48 3.6 
Viral hepatitis 0.9 tet 0.7 1.0 18 0.6 
Human immunodeficiency virus 1.3 2.2 0.4 1.3 Za 0.6 
Malignant neoplasms 178.7 223.8 147.6 170.3 207.7 143.8 
Colon, rectum and anus 18.4 22.8 14.9 18.6 Zour 14.6 
Pancreas 8.9 10.3 7.8 8.8 9.8 7.8 
Trachea, bronchus and lung 47.3 64.6 34.4 46.2 59.8 36.0 
Breast 13.9 0.3 24.9 12.5 0.3 22.6 
Prostate! Me 26.6 ae Mie 21.Gta YY ae 
Diabetes mellitus 19.3 23.0 16.4 19.1 Zor 15.6 
Alzheimer’s disease 13.9 12.5 14.5 12.7 10.7 13.6 
Heart diseases 143.1 189.7 107.6 121.5 160.1 91.5 
Ischaemic heart diseases 110.6 hOZI0 78.4 91.0 12531 64.5 
Other heart diseases 29.8 34.5 26.2 27.7 32.6 23.9 
Cerebrovascular diseases 40.4 446 37.1 32.5 30.2 30.2 
Influenza and pneumonia 12.2 1Gs/ 10.3 13.2 15.8 Vins 
Influenza 0.2 0.3 0.2 m5 1.6 1:5 
Pneumonia 12.0 15.4 10.1 11.7 14.3 10.1 
Chronic lower respiratory diseases 26.3 38.0 19.4 25.1 34.1 19.8 
Chronic liver disease and cirrhosis 6.5 9.0 42 6.1 8.5 3.9 
Alcoholic liver disease 3.2 5.0 1.5 3.0 46 1.6 
Other chronic liver disease and cirrhosis 3.3 4.0 2.6 3.0 3.9 2.3 
Renal failure 8.3 11.4 6.5 8.3 Ti.3 6.5 
Certain conditions originating in the perinatal 
period 4.0 45 a 4.4 47 40 
Congenital malformations, deformations and 
chromosomal abnormalities 3.3 3.6 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.1 
Accidents (unintentional injuries) 25.1 3050 15.6 25.6 35.6 16.5 
Motor vehicle accidents 8.3 11.9 47 9.2 ASA 5.4 
Falls 4.6 6.1 3.4 5.4 hie 4.0 
Accidental poisoning and exposure to noxious 
substances 3.0 42 aye 3.0 42 1.8 
Suicide 11.4 18.0 5.0 10.9 16.9 5 


Homicide 1.5 22 0.8 
Note: Rates are age standardized per 100,000 population. 
1. Acombined rate is not calculated for gender-specific causes of death. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-0552. 
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Table 17.2 Life expectancy at birth and at age 65, by sex and by province and 


territory, 2005 
At birth At age 65 
Males Females Males Females 
years 

Canada 78.0 82.7 17.9 21.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 75.6 = 80.9 15.9 19.5 
Prince Edward Island 77.4 82.1 ies 20.4 
Nova Scotia 76.7 81.8 16.8 20.3 
New Brunswick 77.2 82.4 Ae 20.6 
Quebec raha 82.9 17.6 21.2 
Ontario 78.5 82.7 18.1 21.0 
Manitoba 76.6 81.4 tfi2 20.7 
Saskatchewan 76.6 82.1 17.6 21.3 
Alberta 77.8 82.7 18.1 21S 
British Columbia 78.8 83.5 18.8 21.7 


Territories! Fess 79.9 16.1 19.3 


MME SSSR TITER ELE EEE EEO BELEN ES ET SSS SE NEES I SRS EE IES HLH pcre EERE OOS SRS UP A REN OU HEN 


1. Comprises Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-0511. 


Table 17.3 Residents of care facilities for the aged, by sex and by province and 
_territory, 2001/2002 and 2006/2007 


SCSEMMER EEL ES CEMA ES SENSES ELLIE IE IESE EEE SE IEE EE EI PENS HERR HERES 


LESSEE ERR 


2001/2002 2006/2007 
Both Males Females Both Males Females 
sexes sexes 
number 

Canada! 171,267 39,145 99,373 196,261 46,685 111,478 
Newfoundland and Labrador 3,905 1,256 2,649 4,795 1,483 Sole 
Prince Edward Island 1,615 435 1,180 1,682 455 1,227 
Nova Scotia 6,646 leon 4,911 6,493 1,686 4,807 
New Brunswick 5,808 1,778 4,030 6,466 1,961 4,505 
Quebec! 32,749 - , 38,098 5 a 
~ Ontario 70,031 18,834 51,197 83,400 23,881 59,519 
Manitoba 9,119 2,601 6,518 9,469 2,729 6,740 
Saskatchewan 8,341 2,672 5,669 7,900 2,457 5,443 
Alberta 13,892 4,389 9,503 15,904 5,145 10,759 
British Columbia 18,953 5,367 13,586 21,815 6,806 15,009 
Territories? — 208 78 130 239 82 157 


Notes: Data. are as aa hae 31. 
Care facilities in which the predominant group of residents are elderly; residents are not exclusively the aged. 
1. Data for Quebec are derived from administrative sources of the Ministére de la santé et des services sociaux; these sources do not 
provide the age and sex distribution of residents, therefore, the Canada totals for males and females exclude Quebec. 
2. Comprises Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 107-5504. 
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Table 17.4 Self-rated health status, very good or excellent, by sex, selected 


1996/1997 1998/1999 2000/2001 2003 2005 2007 
% Of males 
Canada 65.3 67.3 62.9 59.5 60.6 60.2 
Newfoundland and Labrador 72.1 71.4 66.6 63.6 62.7 61.0 
Prince Edward Island 65.8 66.8 64.2 67.9 54.0 56.7 
Nova Scotia 62.2 61.0 58.6 55.9 56.2 55:3 
New Brunswick 60.0 59.3 56.3 49.5 54.3 53.4 
Quebec 66.9 67.3 63.5 58.6 59.9 60.0 
Ontario 65.0 67.9 64.6 58.3 61.6 61.3 
Manitoba 63.2 67.3 62.6 61.1 60.4 60.4 
Saskatchewan 60.3 63.3 57.6 59.3 58.5 a ie? 
Alberta 65.9 Coal 62.8 66.2 61.6 - 60.4 
British Columbia 65.3 63.4 60.4 60.9 60.3 60.1 
Yukon 63.1 Oud 63.7 60.6 56.2 58.1 
Northwest Territories 60.5 GIy 54.2 59.7 63.1 51.6 
Nunavut 55.4 47.8 49.6 57.6 49.6 63.0 
% of females 

Canada 61.6 63.2 59.9 57.3 59.6 59.0 
Newfoundland and Labrador Tea pe 73:9 65.7 68.6 60.4 63.3 
Prince Edward Island 66.9 68.9 64.6 62.0 61.5 61.6 
Nova Scotia 62.7 64.5 60.3 60.2 59.1 58.7 
New Brunswick 55.6 54.3 54.9 51.0 54.4 56.0 
Quebec 61.2 63.1 58.9 55.1 58.8 58.6 
Ontario 63.8 63.6 61.6 56.2 60.0 58.6 
Manitoba 57.4 60.1 58.2 60.4 57.6 59.2 
Saskatchewan 51.8 58.1 55.9 59.0 57.7 55.3 
Alberta 61.6 66.0 60.3 61.6 62.8 64.7 
British Columbia 59.1 61.9 57.6 59.2 58.5 Lie 
Yukon 61.9 59.0 59.3 49.6 57.0 54.9 
Northwest Territories 60.3 60.7 54.2 Slat 63.1 52.f 


Nunavut 99.0 45.8 o/.2 56.4 50.3 91.6 


GEER AMBER LESSEE SEM iI NEES LLL ES EOS MURR SMU EEE EROS RTE SW EERE SU I SEER SEES SON EILEEN LER REN ELE SE DELLE LEE LLL WOW 
Note: Population aged 12 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-4022. 
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Table 17.5 Leisure-time physical activity, by age group and sex, selected years 
from 2000/2001 to 2007 © 


2000/2001 2003 2005 2007 
% 

Both sexes 42.6 50.4 51.0 49.0 
12 to 19 years 59.5 69.9 69.6 67.9 
20 to 34 years 445 a a 54.8 Uz. 
35 to 44 years 40.0 48.6 48.1 46.3 
45 to 64 years 39.5 46.5 473 45.7 
65 years and older 34.5 38.3 40.2 38.6 
Males 44.8 53.3 53.3 51.5 
12 to 19 years 63.9 74.6 74.9 ees 
20 to 34 years 46.4 57.6 57.1 55.3 
35 to 44 years 40.1 49.2 48.1 46.7 
45 to 64 years 39.7 46.9 47.7 46.4 
65 years and older 40.6 45.1 46.1 43.5 
Females 40.6 47.5 48.6 46.5 
12 to 19 years 54.8 65.0 64.1 63.3 
20 to 34 years 42.7 49.8 52.4 48.7 
35 to 44 years 39.9 47.9 48.1 46.0 
45 to 64 years 39.3 46.1 46.9 45.1 
65 years and older 29. 7 33. 1 30.0 34.6 


Note: Population aged 12 aiid older that are getiver or emodatatelya libs daring piste “ine 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 105-0033, 105-0233, 105-0433 and 105-0501. 


Table 17.6 Population with pain or discomfort that prevents activities, by age 
group and Sex, selected years from 2000/2001 to 2007 


LLLUL LEER ER RE AOL OSS EE SI ESSN DIDIER EH a oop OLE ELLER ROBE Nn PML ERE NC LON IIE, 


2000/2001 2003 2005 2007 
% 
Both sexes 12.0 10.5 10.8 11.8 
12 to 19 years 3.2 5.0 2.4 2.9 
20 to 34 years hie 2.9 5.4 6.6 
35 to 44 years 11.3 10.1 10.0 10.9 
45 to 64 years 16.2 14.1 14.9 16.0 
65 years and older 20.7 17.8 18.8 19.3 
Males 9.7 8.0 8.8 9.5 
12 to 19 years 2.1 1.5E 2.18 1.5§ 
20 to 34 years 56 4.35 2 5.6 
35 to 44 years 9.9 9.8 8.9 9.3 
45 to 64 years 13.0 10.6 125 13.3 
65 years and older 16.6 12.7 13.0 15.2 
Females 14.2 13.0 a2 14.0 
12 to 19 years 44 Bie 2.85 4.3 
20 to 34 years 8.7 2 Bf 7.6 
35 to 44 years 12:7 10.5 11.1 125 
45 to 64 years 18.7 17.4 17.2 18.7 
65 years and der _ 23.8 eice 2300 22.6 


SEE LT NTI I ET NU EE PZ 7 ERE TESS SES SSS YUE ES eS ER a Nr emo rm 


Note: Population aged 12 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 105-0003, 105-0203 and 105-0501. 
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Table 17.7 Smoking and exposure to second-hand smoke, by sex 


and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
% 

Daily or occasional smokers! 21.9 25.3 21.5 24.4 23.3 
Males 24.6 29.2 26.4 29 Ale 
Females 19.4 26 17.0 22.9 19.5 
Non-smokers exposed to second-hand 
smoke at home2 7.4 8.9 8.5 7.3 9.1 
Males 8.3 ers 9.0E 6.6 9.8 
Females 6.6 6.4 8.0F 8.0 8.5 
Non-smokers exposed to second-hand 
smoke in vehicles? 8.3 11.7 9.9 11.4 11.4 
Males 9.1 13:7 11.0 10:2 ase? 
Females 75 10.0 g.1E 12.0 11.6 
Non-smokers exposed to second-hand 
smoke in public places4 cet 8.2 6.5 9.7 7.9 
Males 11.8 9.9 7.18 9.6 8.3 
Females 10.4 6.7E 6.0& 9.8 7.6 
Smokers asked to refrain from smoking in 
the house 67.0 69.3 70.5 69.5 66.8 
Males 65.8 66.0 65.6 69.4 64.6 
Females 


Note: Population aged 12 and older. 

1. Reported currently being daily or occasional smokers. 

2. Reported that at least one person smoked inside their home every day or almost every day. 

3. Reported being exposed to second-hand smoke in private vehicles every day or almost every day in the past month. 
4. Reported being exposed to second-hand smoke in public places every day or almost every day in the past month. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0501. 
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Columbia 


% 


25.1 
27.4 
22.8 


12.0 
14.3 
10.0 


9.2 
10.5 
8.1 


10.1 
10.4 
9.8 


49.1 
47.8 


20.6 
23.6 
17.8 


5.7 
6.1 
9.3 


8.0 
8.7 
7.4 


11.5 
12a 
11.0 


72.5 
71.4 


22.4 
25.0 
199 


8.9 
8.3 
9.3 


7.2 
6.3 
8.0 


8.7 
8.8 
8.6 


70.7 
69.3 


25.9 


26.7 


25.1 


8.2 
i) 
6.7 


10.0 
12.4 
7.8 


7.7 
10.7 
4.9 


66.8 
65.9 


21.9 
24.9 
18.9 


6.3 
6.8 
5.8 


8.6 
a 
7.4 


15.0 
17.0 
13.0 


73.7 
72.8 


17.8 
20.1 
15:5 


4.5 
4.9 
41 


5.8 
6.5 
5.2 


11.1 
11.8 
10.5 
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Table 17.8 Population with a regular medical doctor, by province and territory, 
SAO aus lho A oe 


2003 2005 2007 
% of males 
Canada 81.7 81.7 80.3 
Newfoundland and Labrador 81.3 83.7 85.9 
Prince Edward Island 90.7 86.9 86.1 
Nova Scotia 93.3 92.2 91.6 
New Brunswick 90.3 91.2 89.6 
Quebec 66.8 68.2 64.9 
Ontario 89.3 89.1 88.1 
Manitoba 79.6 80.0 79.3 
Saskatchewan 80.8 79.3 78.4 
Alberta 77.9 76.3 » £5.0 
British Columbia 86.3 86.3 85.3 
Yukon 76.5 65.6 74.4 
Northwest Territories! 37.3 41.3 38.2 
Nunavut F 16.0§ 10.4 
| % of females 

Canada 89.9 89.4 

Newfoundland and Labrador 89.5 90.6 

Prince Edward Island 94.1 92.3 

Nova Scotia 96.3 96.8 

New Brunswick 94.4 95.4 

Quebec 81.0 81.4 

Ontario 94.1 93.1 

Manitoba 87.6 OGk 

Saskatchewan 90.1 89.2 

Alberta 89.8 88.6 

British Columbia 92.2 91.6 

Yukon 86.6 81.6 

Northwest Territories! 55.0 56.9 


one Let Pes ne st : 


in the geographic and Aboriginal and/or non-Aboriginal distribution of the samples. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 105-0400 and 105-0501. 
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Table 17.9 Waiting times for specialized health services, by type of health 


1 to 3 months 


1 to 3 months 


1 to 3 months 


service, selected years from 2001 to 2007 
2001 2003 2005! 2007 
Specialist visits2 
Less than 1 month 46.4 47.9 46.0 45.6 
41.9 40.7 41.1 40.5 
Longer than 3 months 117 11.4 12.9 13.9 
Non-emergency surgeries? 
Less than 1 month 39.5 40.5 40.3 40.7 
41.3 42.1 40.7 41.0 
Longer than 3 months 19.2 17.4 19.0 18.3 
Diagnostic tests4 
Less than 1 month 54.7 5/15 56.4 59.4 
36.1 31.1 ORE, 34.1 
g.1E ne Ds 10.2 10.5 


Longer than 3 months 


SAS SLL OIE AEN apie SSL CSO MLE SEEN EER UT EIEIO EEE EERIE EES tr pce 


1. Territories are included only in 2005. 


2. Includes specialist visits for a new illness or condition. 


3. Includes a booked or planned surgery provided on an outpatient or inpatient basis. Does not refer to surgery provided through an 


admission to the hospital emergency room as a result of, for example, an accident or life-threatening situation. 
4. Includes selected diagnostic tests (non-emergency MRIs, CT scans, and angiographies) 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 105-3002, 105-3003 and 105-3004. 


Table 17.10 Capital and repair expenditures by the health care and social 


assistance sector, by province and territory, 1997, 2002 and 2007 
1997 2002 2007? 
$ millions 
Canada 2,604.1 6,143.6 8,591.0 
Newfoundland and Labrador 34.2 91.9 120.8 
Prince Edward Island 8.0 X Zon) 
Nova Scotia 36.9 172.9 140.8 
New Brunswick 66.8 81.7 fal 
Quebec X 1,442.3 1,768.9 
Ontario 965.5 2,440.4 3,345.8 
Manitoba 97.0 191.1 Zeon, 
Saskatchewan 141.6 158.5 190.7 
Alberta 220.9 819.4 1,327.7 
British Columbia 404.2 647.7 1,216.8 
Yukon X 14.3 9.2 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut)! 13.4 : i 
Northwest Territories X 13:2 


37.1 
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Table 17.11 Health expenditures, 2004 to 2008 


Health expenditures 
Hospitals 

Other institutions 
Physicians 

Other professionals 
Dental services 
Vision care services 
Other 

Drugs 

Prescribed drugs 
Non-prescribed drugs 
Other expenditures 


1. Estimated expenditures. 
2. Forecast expenditures. 


132,088.3 


38,304.7 
14,057.3 
17,296.9 
14,181.0 
8,971.6 
3,066.9 
2,142.5 
21,894. 
17,963.8 
3,930.2 
26,354.3 


2005 20061 ~~ 20072 ~=——=—«20082 
$ millions 

141,362.8 151,278.5 161,576.2 +‘ 171,908.6 
40,373.6 42,957.5 45,456.7 48,105.9 
14,665.4 15,507.1 16,365.3 17,210.5 
18,536.6 20,031.0 1,733.5 23,084.0 
15,208.4 16,251.9 17,451.0 18,779.4 
9,847.0 10,313.4 11,209.8 12,116.7 
3,188.0 3,440.2 3,673.4 3,946.3 
2173.4 2,498.2 2,567.8 2,716.4 
93,352.1 25,3211 97,542.5 29 827.9 
19,268.0 21,036.6 23,063.7 95,141.1 
4,084.1 4,284.5 4,478.8 4,686.8 
29,296.7 31,209.9 33,027.2 34,901.1 


% of gross domestic product 


Source: Canadian Institute for Health Information, National Health Expenditures Trends 1975-2008. 


uss 


Table 17.12 Average weekly earnings of workers in the health care and social 


1998 2003 2008 
$ 

All health care and social assistance 543.45 609.87 743.94 
Ambulatory health care services 501.13 586.69 735.26 
Offices of physicians 464.55 574.30 807.98 
Offices of dentists D01.3/ 560.95 744.04 
Hospitals 649.05 718.40 889.65 
Nursing and residential care facilities 465.97 515.29 608.18 
Social assistance 414.78 506.84 608.97 


Child daycare servic 


CELLO ARERR VUE ERE 


Notes: Data include overtime. 


se) 


North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0027. 
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Income, pensions, spending 
and wealth 


The job market slump and stock market 
declines eroded wealth in the fourth 
quarter of 2008, so many Canadians 
changed their approach to spending and 
saving as they faced the first recession in 
16 years. 

Suddenly cautious, Canadian house- 
holds in the fourth quarter curtailed their 
net borrowing to its lowest level since 
2005. Those who invest repatriated funds 
to the security of assets in Canada. 

Personal disposable income continued 
to advance in the last three months of 2008 
(0.4%), as increases in labour income and 
government transfers to people more than 
offset lower investment income. Labour 
income increased 0.7%, a similar rate to 
the third quarter, while average weekly 
earnings were up. 

After decelerating since the start of the 
year, personal spending pulled back in 
the fourth quarter for the first time since 


Chart 18.1 


Personal savings and spending rates 


quarterly % change 


5 wows Personal saving rate 
mame §=Personal Spending on consumer goods and services 


the fourth quarter of 1995. Both goods 
and services contributed to the 0.8% 
decline. Spending on services was down 
0.4%. This was the first decrease since the 
second quarter of 2001. Personal spending 
excluding housing fell 1.2%. 


Personal spending declines 
Spending on new and used vehicles 
dropped 5.5% in the fourth quarter of 
2008, following declines earlier in the year. 
Still, with the stimulus of manufacturers’ 
incentives and a one percentage point 
reduction in the GST early in the year, 
spending on motor vehicles increased 
3.7% in 2008. 

After 15 quarterly advances, spending 
on furniture, furnishings, and household 
equipment and maintenance fell 2.3% 
in the fourth quarter. Purchases of food, 
beverages and tobacco also fell, as did 
clothing and footwear purchases. 


fs SSE EON ES I OO LTE NEES OLE IRENE STRESSES ERE NT EEE OIE TPN I LEI RETS EEN YATE AEA ea a 


Q1 Q2 Q3 Q4 


2007 


_ Note: Seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 380-0004. 
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Personal saving increases 

The downturn in spending (in nominal 
terms), combined with the increase in 
disposable income, led to $45 billion 
worth of personal saving in the fourth 
quarter of 2008 alone, $15 billion higher 
than in the third quarter. This level of 
personal saving was the highest since the 
fourth quarter of 1995, and produced 

a saving rate of 4.7%, the highest rate 
recorded for Canadians since the first 
quarter of 2002. 


ER 


Spending patterns 


People in the lowest income groups 
generally spend more of their income to 
provide the basics for their household. In 
2007, the one-fifth of Canadian households 
with the lowest incomes spent an average 
of $22,340 on the basics. 

More than half (52%) of that total 
spending went to food, shelter and 


Chart 18.2 


Table 18.a 
Spending and saving, 2008 


x eros sf P 
$ millions 


891,924 901,228 889,132 886,216 

31,848 29,876 47,152 45,060 

948,596 955,512 960,852 955,260 
% 

Saving oe 3. 4 3. on 4.9 4.7 


Personal spending 
Savings 
Disposable income 


Note: Seasorally nace me annual ee 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 380-0004. 


clothing, whereas personal taxes took 3% 
of their budget. 

By comparison, the one-fifth of 
households with the highest incomes spent 
an average of $143,360 in 2007. They 
spent 28% of that on food, shelter and 
clothing; 29% of their total spending went 
to pay personal taxes. 


Average household spending by income group, 2007 


LEER LEELA LI SIGEEELLEER ELLE LE EEE OIE NY fi LE EEE REO SE MME EE LEE SNE ON NE OR ES LUT OE RENE ST IEES 


% Of household spending 
60 


50 


40 


30 


20 


Canada 


Source : Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 62-202-X. 
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Households with 
the lowest incomes 


Food, shelter and cletiind: 
Hi Personal taxes 


Households with 
the highest incomes 
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Household spending 


. Household spending averaged $69,950 

in 2007, up 3.3% from the year before. 

This increase was sharper than the 2.2% 
annual rate of inflation measured by the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI). 

Personal taxes accounted for 21% of the 
average household’s budget in 2007, while 
shelter represented 20%, transportation 
13%, and food 10%. These shares changed 
only slightly from 2006. 

Spending on personal taxes averaged 
$14,450; spending on shelter rose to 
$13,640, a 5.1% increase. A 10.6% 
increase in mortgage payments lifted 
shelter spending. 

Households spent an average $9,400 on 
transportation, up 1.7%. A 6.9% increase 
in spending on gasoline and other fuels 
was offset by a 6.3% decline in average 
spending for automobile purchases. 


Income, pensions, spending and wealth 


Chart 18.3 
Average household spending, selected 
expenditures 


BEREAN Os css ES Zi ba etc 
Total 
expenditures 


Personal 
taxes 


Shelter 1998 


Transportation m@ 2007 


Food 


Recreation 


0 20 40 60 80 
$ thousands 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 203-0001. 


On average, households spent $7,310 
on food, up 3.7%, the fastest annual 
increase since 2002. Food prices measured 
by the CPI rose 2.7%. 


Are near-retirees informed 
about pensions? 


Most Canadians nearing retirement 
receive financial advice and information 
about retirement plans and programs, but 
almost 3 in 10 do not. The proportion not 
receiving advice is far larger among lower- 
income households and recent immigrants. 

The same holds true for knowledge 
of public retirement income programs. 
Most near-retirees say they understand the 
programs and the basic structure of their 
pension, but a significant proportion say 
they do not. 

Almost one in six near-retirees with 
pension coverage (paid employees only) 
do not know what type of pension plan 
they have. 

Individuals not receiving financial 
advice are less likely to expect their 
retirement income to be adequate than 
those who do. This is the case even when 
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Chart 18.4 
Near-retirees’ sources of financial advice, 
2007 


ASA 


Financial 
industry 


Family 


Government/ 
Other 


Nobody 


0 20 40 60 
% 
Note: Total exceeds 100% because respondents could identify 


more than one source. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-X. 


other characteristics such as income, 
pension coverage and registered retirement 
savings plan assets are taken into account. 
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Table 18. 1 Average total income, by economic family type, 1993 to 2007 


ATA 


1993 1994 1996 1998 
$ 2007 constant 
All family units 55,700 56,300 56,500 56,700 57,100 59,700 
Economic families, two or more people 67,600 68,800 69,100 69,800 70,500 74,200 
Elderly families! 50,800 51,200 53,300 51,300 52,100 51,300 
Married couples 47,400 47,400 48,600 48,100 49,200 50,200 
Other elderly families 58,900 60,800 65,700 60,500 60,500 55,200 
Non-elderly families? 70,400 71,800 71,800 72,800 73,500 78,000 
Married couples 67,200 67,400 67,900 69,900 70,600 76,200 
No earner 32,800 33,100 32,800 34,000 33,900 34,400 
One earner 53,200 55,900 55,300 59,400 56,400 60,500 
Two earners 78,700 78,000 78,400 80,700 81,900 89,300 
Two-parent families? 75,900 77,800 77,700 78,200 79,800 84,600 
No earner 24,400 23,600 22,000 23,000 23,300 24,900 
One earner 55,500 57,800 55,600 58,200 58,000 66,800 
Two earners 79,100 81,700 81,400 81,500 83,100 87,000 
Three or more earners 97,000 98,600 99,200 100,800 101,900 103,800 
Married couples with other relatives 95,600 96,100 94,400 99,900 98,500 102,400 
Lone-parent families$ 33,000 34,600 34,500 32,800 33,600 35,600 
Male lone-parent families 46,100 47,400 46,800 50,000 48,800 53,000 
Female lone-parent families 30,800 32,500 32,500 30,100 31,000 32,500 
No earner 19,300 19,400 19,500 17,600 16,900 17,400 
One earner 33,900 34,600 35,100 34,800 34,200 34,700 
Two or more earners 49,600 54,900 54,600 48,000 52,100 53,900 
Other non-elderly families 54,900 55,400 58,000 61,200 61,100 66,700 
Unattached individuals 29,000 28,900 29,400 28,700 28,800 29,400 
Elderly male 28,500 32,000 30,800 30,800 30,100 31,700 
Non-earner 26,900 28,600 28,400 28,400 28,000 28,100 
Earner 40,700 60,300 50,900 48,500 44500 53,900 
Elderly female 22,200 22,500 24,400 23,800 23,800 24,900 
Non-earner 21,600 22,000 23,400 23,200 23,200 24,000 
Earner 37,600 37,200 45,900 38,200 35,600 38,200 
Non-elderly male 32,700 32,900 32,600 32,100 32,400 33,000 
Non-earner 13,500 14,100 13,500 12,500 12,600 11,300 
Earner 38,300 37,800 37,300 37,300 37,700 
Non-elderly female 28,800 27,100 28,100 26,800 26,900 
Non-earner 14,400 15,900 14,200 13,900 13,600 
Earner 33,600 31,700 32,800 ot 600° 


EEL ELON LD DS IE OLIN SAU IIES RES SSR ISOS UNO EE EOS ISSO TS BOLERO ULE LOPES IEEE 


32,200 _ 


Note: ‘Average total income’ refers to income from all sources, including government transfers, and nen Pantin a federal da 


provincial income taxes. 


1. Families in which the major income earner is 65 years of age and older. 
2. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65 years of age. 


3. Families with children less than 18 years of age. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0403. 
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. $ 2007 constant 
61,300 63,100 64,000 64,000 63,700 64,800 65,400 66,900 68,800 
75,800 78,600 79,800 79,600 79,000 80,900 81,700 83,500 86,300 
53,200 53,600 53,800 94,500 54,300 55,300 97,900 98,700 61,600 
52,500 52,000 52,900 92,800 93,200 99,100 55,600 56,800 60,100 
59,800 59,400 57,400 60,800 58,200 96,200 64,300 65,600 66,700 
79,500 82,700 84,100 83,700 83,200 85,400 85,900 87,900 90,700 
75,400 76,400 81,200 79,700 77,900 78,300 81,000 83,000 86,100 
36,200 37,200 42,500 39,000 37,100 36,800 37,000 40,300 41,600 
62,800 61,300 66,600 60,900 61,700 65,400 67,600 65,900 67,900 
86,800 87,100 91,400 91,400 87,500 87,200 91,000 93,400 95,900 
86,700 89,900 91,200 91,800 92,900 96,300 93,300 95,500 100,100 
24,200 24,000 26,400 26,700 24,400 20,800 22,400 26,800 30,000 
65,800 65,800 67,100 71,000 72,800 70,500 66,900 67,800 70,300 
88,400 91,900 92,400 92,600 93,100 96,400 94,700 95,400 99,500 
107,500 111,900 114,600 111,900 113,300 120,100 115,900 120,400 125,500 
107,300 114,600 110,400 109,600 109,700 112,700 118,400 122,100 122,700 
36,800 40,000 40,900 38,900 39,800 39,800 46,400 46,800 46,600 
53,900 58,800 59,300 95,900 60,100 56,100 66,900 68,500 63,000 
33,600 36,200 37,900 35,100 35,200 36,100 41,800 41,800 42,900 
18,400 17,400 18,400 17,500 17,300 18,700 18,500 20,900 18,200 
35,100 36,200 37,700 35,400 34,800 36,200 43,000 41,700 43,200 
53,000 98,500 60,700 53,000 55,900 52,700 59,200 56,500 58,800 
67,400 70,200 70,400 72,200 66,700 70,100 68,200 69,700 71,800 
31,200 31,200 32,100 32,700 33,300 33,200 33,600 35,000 35,700 
30,500 29,200 31,100 30,800 32,100 31,500 32,500 33,100 36,000 
28,600 27,200 29,100 27,900 28,100 29,300 27,900 28,700 31,000 
42,900 40,100 42,700 42,900 46,200 40,000 50,700 49,500 53,600 
24,900 25,900 26,500 27,100 26,900 28,000 27,000 29,100 28,800 
24,200 24,700 20,400 26,500 26,000 26,800 25,800 28,000 27,300 
36,700 37,400 41,900 34,700 34,500 38,400 38,000 38,500 40,000 
34,700 36,000 36,600 36,800 37,800 36,900 38,300 40,100 40,200 
11,000 11,000 12,900 12,700 13,400 13,000 13,400 13,600 14,800 
39,600 40,700 41,100 41,800 43,000 41,500 43,800 44,700 45,000 
30,500 28,700 29,500 31,100 31,300 31,300 31,100 31,700 33,300 
11,700 11,600 13,200 13,100 14,100 14,000 15,800 14,800 15,000 
37,300 34,500 34,900 36,600 36,300 a 0D NN. 9,100) ee) U0) twee 00 
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Table 18. 2 Average total income, by economic family lype and A province, 2007 


a —— _ tal —— — en ae : 
and Labrador Island Scotia 
$ 2007 constant 
All familiy units 68,800 59,200 56,700 58,200 
Economic families, two or more people 86,300 70,800 68,100 73,100 
Elderly families! 61,600 41,400 50,700 52,100 
Married couples 60,100 42,000 49,300 53,600 
Other elderly families 66,700 39,900 F 47,400 
Non-elderly families2 90,700 76,700 71,600 77,400 
Married couples 86,100 69,200 69,100 72,100 
No earner 41,600 F F 45,800 
One earner 67,900 60,500 50,400 63,100 
Two earners 95,900 77,100 76,000 79,400 
Two-parent families? 100,100 88,900 77,400 87,200 
No earner 30,000 F F E 
One earner 70,300 73,600 F 53,600 
Two earners 99,500 89,800 75,500 86,700 
Three or more earners 125,500 99,500 93,500 111,600 
Married couples with other relatives 122,700 100,100 99,000 101,800 
Lone-parent families? 46,600 39,100 37,000 39,900 
Male lone-parent families 63,000 F F F 
Female lone-parent families 42,900 35,800 36,400 36,500 
No earner 18,200 F F F 
One earner 43,200 31,000 28,700 37,700 
Two or more earners 58,800 F F E 
Other non-elderly families 71,800 67,600 59,600 71,200 
Unattached individuals 35,700 25,400 27,100 29,600 
Elderly male 36,000 21,300 F 34,800 
Non-earner 31,000 18,800 F 34,000E 
Earner 53,600 iz F F 
Elderly female 28,800 20,300 27,900 27,900 
Non-earner 27,300 20,300 27,500 27,600 
Earner 40,000 F F F 
Non-elderly male 40,200 29,600 25,700 30,900 
Non-earner 14,800 F F 12,800 
Earner 45,000 38,100 29,500 34,700 
Non-elderly female 33,300 25,600 28,800 28,100 
Non-earner 15,000 12,000 F 13,700 


Earner 38, 100 33,600 32, 800 3 800 

Note: erage total ir income’ Piclers to income cian all sources, s, including savernmnent tfanatare bad. berate Pact of federal adit 
provincial income taxes. 

1. Families in which the major income earner is 65 years of age and older. 

2. Families in which the major income earner is !ess than 65 years of age. 

3. Families with children less than 18 years of age. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0403. 
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Brunswick Columbia 
$ 2007 constant 
56,300 58,100 75,600 63,800 64,300 83,200 67,300 
68,000 74,800 92,300 80,900 81,500 104,600 86,300 
48,500 49,300 68,000 62,700 59,500 64,400 70,700 
47,600 47,700 66,400 60,800 61,100 61,100 69,500 
52,400 55,000 72,700 69,900 51,200 80,400 76,000 
71,700 79,300 96,800 84,000 85,800 109,900 89,300 
64,700 74,200 92,800 77,700 83,700 107,600 88,300 
35,900 40,000 27,600 F F F F 
48,000 59,200 69,900 68,600 62,600 97,300 69,300 
74,700 82,500 106,400 84,100 90,300 111,700 97,900 
84,100 91,600 103,800 88,800 96,100 120,700 96,100 
F F. F F F F F 
51,300 63,800 63,100 62,900 80,200 116,200 74,200€ 
84,200 92,700 106,400 79,400 89,200 112,000 95,400 
108,800 113,400 129,900 130,000 120,300 144,100 117,900 
99,500 107,600 128,300 130,400 116,300 149,700 118,600 
34,200 44,900 51,200 39,200 37,600 54,200 41,300 
F 60,300 72,200 F F 66,500 58,200 
32,400 39,300 47,800 36,900 36,400 51,100 38,300 
F 18,700 19,000 F F F F 
31,800 37,800 50,200 35,400 34,000 46,800 40,900 
F 57,100 66,900 F 47,200 62,000 48,600 
98,900 60,900 76,600 78,100 66,100 79,600 72,900 
28,300 31,300 38,900 32,000 32,300 44,600 34,700 
26,300 28,800 44 600 31,400 34,400 29,900 40,000 
23,500 25,600 36,200 26,900 29,200 30,600 35,200 
F 41,400 69,500E F 47,200 F F 
23,600 27,300 32,100 25,100 27,600 27,900 28,600 
23,500 25,900 30,900 24,800 25,000 26,300 25,200 
F 37,800 42,100 F 42,500E F 44,100 
33,400 35,200 41,600 36,800 37,700 55,400 37,100 
10,900 14,200 14,800 20,000 F F 15,300 
38,500 40,000 46,900 39,400 40,500 58,200 41,800 
24,400 29,300 37,600 31,100 28,600 36,200 33,100 
F 14,200 15,300 EF 11,300 14,200 18,600 
26,300 34,200 44,700 38,300 82,200 nee 
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Table 18. 3 Average income after tax by economic family type, 1993 to 2007 


— oa ane ore cameeain paar hie Fr eae 
$ 2007 constant 
All family units 45,300 45,600 45,600 45,600 45,900 47,900 
Economic families, two or more people 54,800 55,900 55,600 55,900 56,400 59,300 
Elderly families! 44 400 44,500 45,900 44,100 44°700 43,800 
Married couples 41,400 41,300 41,900 41,400 42,100 42,500 
Other elderly families 51,400 52,800 56,200 52,100 52,400 48,300 
Non-elderly families2 56,600 57,400 57,300 57,800 58,400 61,800 
Married couples 53,200 53,300 53,600 54,400 55,100 59,100 
No earner 28,500 29,100 28,900 29,200 29,000 29,500 
One earner 42,900 44,700 44 200 45,800 44 600 47,700 
Two earners 61,500 61,000 61,200 62,500 63,200 68,500 
Two-parent families$ 60,400 61,500 61,300 61,500 62,700 -66,400 
No earner 23,800 23,200 21,700 22,500 22,600 24,200 
One earner 45,100 46,000 44,700 46,200 45,600 51,200 
Two earners 62,400 64,000 63,500 63,800 64,800 68,100 
Three or more earners 77,600 78,300 78,600 79,500 81,000 82,600 
Married couples with other relatives 77,300 77,100 75,400 79,000 78,300 81,400 
Lone-parent families? 29,400 30,600 30,400 28,900 29,600 31,500 
Male lone-parent families 38,300 38,400 38,300 40,600 39,900 43,500 
Female lone-parent families 28,000 29,200 29,200 27,100 27,900 29,300 
No earner 19,100 19,200 19,200 17,500 16,800 17,200 
One earner 30,100 30,600 30,800 30,500 30,200 30,900 
Two or more earners 43,700 47,200 47,000 41,900 45,000 47,800 
Other non-elderly families 45,800 46,400 48,400 51,000 51,000 55,500 
Unattached individuals 24,000 23,900 24,100 23,/00 23,700 24,200 
Elderly male 24,700 26,700 26,100 26,100 25,800 27,000 
Non-earner 23,800 24,800 24,600 24,600 24,400 24,600 
Earner 32,300 42,800 37,800 37,700 35,600 42,100 
Elderly female 20,300 20,700 21,600 21,300 21,400 22,100 
Non-earner 19,900 20,300 21,000 20,800 21,000 21,500 
Earner 30,600 30,800 35,800 31,300 29,300 30,900 
Non-elderly male 26,100 26,200 25,900 25,600 25,700 26,300 
Non-earner 12,600 13,100 12,500 11,700 11,800 10,700 
Earner 30,000 29,600 29,300 29,300 29,500 30,400 
Non-elderly female 23,500 22,300 22,900 22,100 22,100 22,000 
Non-earner 13,300 14,400 13,200 12,900 12,500 11,100 


Earner 26,900 29, 500 26, 300 25,900 25,900 26,400 
Note: ‘Average in income rhe ne ieee : total income, wales faeces AES, iano minus income ae 

1. Families in which the major income earner is 65 years of age and older. 

2. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65 years of age. 

3. Families with children less than 18 years of age. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0603. 
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Se 


2005 2006 2007 


. $ 2007 constant 
49,500 50,700 52,700 52,900 52,500 53,500 54,100 55,400 57,400 
61,100 63,000 65,500 65,600 65,000 66,600 67,500 69,100 71,900 


45,700 45,400 46,900 47,600 47,300 48,200 50,200 51,200 94,200 
44,700 44,000 45,800 46,100 46,200 47,800 48,300 49,300 52,700 
49,200 50,300 91,300 53,000 51,300 50,100 97,200 97,900 59,300 
63,600 65,900 68,600 68,500 68,000 69,800 70,500 72,300 75,000 
59,100 59,900 64,700 63,900 62,200 62,900 65,300 67,200 70,000 
30,400 31,000 35,700 32,000 32,100 30,400 31,900 35,000 36,500 
49,500 48,500 93,700 50,000 49,800 52,400 94,500 53,700 56,400 
67,500 67,800 72,300 72,800 69,900 70,000 73,100 75,300 77,900 
68,600 71,100 73,700 74,500 75,000 77,800 76,100 78,000 82,000 
23,700 23,200 26,100 26,000 24,200 25,500 22,100 26,600 28,700 
51,900 51,900 94,100 96,900 97,700 96,900 94,900 56,100 58,700 
69,500 72,200 74,400 74,800 75,000 77,900 76,800 77,900 81,400 
86,200 89,900 93,300 92,200 92,700 97,500 95,500 98,800 102,500 
86,200 91,300 90,900 90,000 90,400 92,600 96,800 99,800 101,100 
32,600 35,200 36,600 34,900 35,600 35,700 40,500 41,100 41,800 
43,500 47,000 45,800 46,400 49,300 47,000 53,700 99,700 52,100 
30,500 32,800 34,600 32,200 32,500 33,200 37,500 37,800 39,500 
17,800 17,400 18,300 17,500 17,200 18,600 18,500 20,500 18,000 
31,500 32,500 34,200 32,400 32,200 33,100 37,900 37,200 39,300 
47,900 92,200 94,600 47,700 49,700 47,900 50,300 51,400 54,200 
56,700 97,100 60,200 61,700 57,400 60,300 58,800 60,400 62,500 
25,400 25,600 26,800 27,400 27,700 27,600 28,100 29,100 29,800 
26,100 29,100 27,000 26,900 27,700 27,400 28,100 28,500 31,000 
25,000 23,900 29,700 29,100 24,900 26,100 29,000 29,600 27,600 
33,800 31,800 35,100 35,000 37,400 32,100 40,500 39,000 42,800 
22,200 22,000 23,900 24,400 23,900 24,800 24,100 26,100 20,800 
21,700 21,900 23,000 24,000 23,300 24,000 23,200 25,300 24,700 
29,500 30,600 35,700 29,600 28,400 32,200 32,100 33,000 33,800 
27,600 28,800 29,700 30,100 30,700 30,000 31,200 32,400 32,700 
10,400 10,300 12,100 11,700 12,400 11,900 12,100 12,100 13,400 
31,200 32,200 33,100 33,900 34,500 33,500 35,300 35,900 36,400 
24,300 23,400 24,600 29,800 29,900 25,900 26,200 26,600 27,800 
10,500 10,500 12,200 12,000 12,900 12,800 14,400 13,600 13,700 

27,700 28,800 30,000 29,700 29,800 29,400 29,900 31,500 


= 
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Table 18.4 Average income after tax, by economic family type, and 
by province, 2007 


Canada ; “Newfoundland j Prince Edward ‘Nova. 
and Labrador Island Scotia 
$ 2007 constant 
All family units 57,400 50,000 48,500 48,700 
Economic families, two or more people 71,900 59,500 58,300 60,900 
Elderly families! 54,200 38,300 45,800 46,300 
Married couples . 62,700 38,500 44 800 46,900 
Other elderly families 59,300 37,900 F 44.500 
Non-elderly families2 75,000 63,800 60,800 64,000 
Married couples 70,000 57,200 57,500 58,700 
No earner 36,500 F F 41,600 
One earner 56,400 49,800 43,600 51,100 
Two earners 77,500 63,400 62,600 64,200 
Two-parent families? 82,000 72,500 65,900 71,600 
No earner 28,700 F F F 
One earner 58,700 60,800 F 46,900 
Two earners 81,400 72,500 63,600 70,600 
Three or more earners 102,500 82,800 80,000 91,100 
Married couples with other relatives 101,100 82,600 81,700 83,500 
Lone-parent families? 41,800 35,700 34,600 35,900 
Male lone-parent families 52,100 F F F 
Female lone-parent families 39,500 33,700 34,400 34,200 
No earner 18,000 F F F 
One earner . 39,300 29,400 28,000 34,900 
Two or more earners 54,200 F F F 
Other non-elderly families 62,500 59,800 53,100 60,600 
Unattached individuals 29,800 22,200 23,300 25,300 
Elderly male 31,000 20,200 F 31,300 
Non-earner 27,600 18,500 F 30,900 
Earner 42,800 E F F 
Elderly female 25,800 19,400 24,300 24,800 
Non-earner 24,700 19,400 23,800 24,500 
Earner 33,800 F F F 
Non-elderly male 32,700 25,000 22,000 26,000 
Non-earner 13,400 F F 11,800 
Earner 36,400 31,700 25,000 29,000 
Non-elderly female 27,800 21,700 24,500 23,600 
Non-earner 13,700 11,200 F; 12,800 
Earner 31, 500 27, 900 27, 500 26, 300 


EEO EO OED OE OOS SES SEIS SSO OE PELE NRE 


Note: ‘Average income after tax’ refers to total income, which includes Faveraient transfers, minus income tax. 
1. Families in which the major income earner is 65 years of age and older. 

2. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65 years of age. 

3. Families with children less than 18 years of age. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0603. 
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Brunswick Columbia 
$ 2007 constant 

47,900 48,100 62,700 53,100 53,600 68,900 57,600 
57,800 61,800 76,600 67,100 67,700 86,600 73,700 
44,100 43,800 59,300 54,500 51,800 56,900 62,400 
43,300 42,200 57,700 52,800 62,700 53,900 61,400 
47,500 49,700 64,100 60,900 46,700 71,5008 66,600 
60,400 65,000 79,800 69,300 70,700 90,500 75,900 
54,100 59,600 75,200 63,400 68,100 87,200 73,800 
31,200 34,400 33,100 f I [ F 
41,500 48,900 58,300 55,000 52,300 79,400 58,400 
61,900 65,700 85,500 68,700 73,000 90,200 81,300 
69,800 74,400 84,600 73,200 78,600 98,700 81,600 
f F - F F 7 F 
44,700 53,100 54,000 52,100 64,400 90,800 62,700 
69,900 75,000 86,500 67,000 73,500 91,600 0,700 
88,600 91,600 104,500 102,800 97,500 120,100 101,100 
82,700 87,800 105,600 104,800 95,700 123,600 99,600 
32,200 40,000 45,500 35,700 34,900 48,000 38,300 
7 49,300 60,000 F F 55,400 49,900 
31,000 36,700 43,100 34,300 34,500 46,100 36,300 
7 18,000 18,900 7 I F F 
30,900 35,300 44,600 33,000 32,500 41,400 38,300 
F 52,600 60,600 F 44,200 57,500 46,400 
52,300 53,000 66,600 65,700 57,000 69,100 64,600 
24,400 26,000 32,100 27,200 27,400 36,900 29,800 
24,300 25,100 36,700 27,500 29,400 27,200 36,000 
22,300 23,100 31,000 24,700 25,800 28,000 32,500 
F 33,100 53,500 | 38,200 F F 
22,200 24,100 28,500 23,100 24,700 26,000 25,600 
22,100 23,100 27,600 22,900 23,000 25,000 23,200 
F 31,600 36,100 F - 34,5008 F 36,600 
27,500 28,400 34,000 30,000 30,700 44,300 31,000 
10,3008 12,600 13,400 17,6008 F F 14,3008 
31,500 32,000 38,000 31,900 32,900 46,400 34,600 
21,200 24,500 30,500 26,300 24,600 31,000 28,700 
F 12,900 14,300 | 10,5008 13,400 15,8008 
22,800 28,200 35,700 2,000 7500 83,200 31,400 
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Table 18.5 LAMPE characteristics and employment income, by number of 


= Familias with Families with "Families with — . Families with Families with 


or without no children one child two children _—‘ three or more 
children children 
number 
Type of family 
Single-earner-male couple families 1,198,280 588,600 242,240 228,720 138,720 
Single-earner-female couple families 497,590 289,530 105,860 71,400 30,800 
Dual-earner couple families 4,607,760 1,654,780 1,148,190 1,291,310 513,480 
Lone-parent families 942,670 591,370 288,080 103,220 
$ 

Median employment income! 
Single-earner-male couple families 30,700° 18,100 36,100 48,200 
Single-earner-female couple families 19,100 17,000 21,600 24,300 
Dual-earner couple families 74,900 68,500 74,400 82,300 
Lone- -parent families 26, dM 


Note: Only families with positive employment cen are included in 1 this ‘table. ‘Excluded fami ies consist of: couple families where 
both spouses or partners reported zero or negative employment incomes; couple families where only one spouse or partner 
reported negative employment income; and single-parent families where the parent reported zero or negative employment 
income. 

1. Employment income includes wages and salaries, commissions from employment, training allowances, tips and gratuities, and net 

self-employment income (business, professional, commission, farming and fishing income). 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0020. 


Table 18.6 Earnings by sex, 2002 to 2007 


eat) hia Penh ooe2 4 200s, PON). 20RSUN Ne I2006. 5, Vand? 
$ 

Females 

Average earnings 27,300 26,900 27,300 27,900 28,400 29,200 

Median earnings 20,600 20,700 20,700 21,100 21,300 22,000 

Males 

Average earnings 43,400 42,800 43,100 43,700 43,800 44 400 

Median earnings 33,700 33,600 33,600 34,100 33,800 34,300 
% 

Female-to-male earnings ratio 

Average earnings 62.8 62.9 64.0 64.7 65.7 

Median earnings | 61 0 61.7 61.8 64.2 


Note: ‘Includes both full ine an part-time mere 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0102. 
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Table 18.7 Taxfilers and dependents, by income tax, deductions and benefits, 


2002 to 2006 


number 
Taxfilers and dependents! 
Total income 22,798,980 23,070,200 23,408,890 23,715,660 24,113,140 
Total income taxes paid 15,639,760 15,826,980 16,185,170 16,290,250 16,484,590 
Federal taxes 15,490,560 15,679,040 15,933,920 15,983,860 15,998,540 
Provincial taxes 14,019,130 14,104,840 14,678,320 14,801,880 15,224,320 
Quebec abatement2 3,763,520 3,805,390 3,897,230 3,837,440 3,803,250 
Capital gains received 1,043,090 1,220,910 1,827,800 2,220,970 2,002,180 
Employment Insurance premiums 13,873,380 14,057,370 14,329,720 14,573,390 14,787,860 
Canada Pension Plan and Quebec 
Pension Plan premiums 14,540,150 14,877,510 15,157,120 15,433,340 15,630,400 
Registered pension plan premiums 3,773,640 4,056,610 4'152,860 4,236,170 4,241,760 
Annual union, professional or like 
dues 5,297,840 5,289,240 5,399,730 5,413,350 5,493,840 
Employment Insurance benefits 2,408,590 2,415,970 2,373,690 2,296,870 2,298,550 
Canada Pension Plan and Quebec 
Pension Plan benefits 4,614,390 4,751,530 4,885,460 5,017,190 5,179,680 
$ thousands 

Amount claimed on income tax form 
Total income 736,538,862 764,005,577 804,477,155 851,595,902 910,890,542 
Total income taxes paid 131,945,856 137,361,112 145,807,259 154,372,475 166,405,851 
Federal taxes 86,563,273 90,164,811 94,490,517 97,827,644 105,531,361 
Provincial taxes 48,317,707 50,257,718 54,509,957 59,720,213 64,176,947 
Quebec abatement2 2,935,125 3,061,416 3,193,216 3,175,000 3,302,457 
Capital gains received3 15,371,376 18,324,208 24,438,514 33,397,382 44,272,012 
Employment Insurance premiums 7,343,744 7,183,444 6,977,046 7,089,330 6,724,261 
Canada Pension Plan and Quebec 
Pension Plan premiums 15,110,760 16,447,784 17,174,876 18,172,785 19,084,324 
Registered Pension Plan premiums 7,621,762 8,539,553 9,793,052 10,802,601 11,402,976 
Annual union, professional or like 
dues 2,669,327 2,797,471 2,911,456 3,008,687 3,134,877 
Employment Insurance benefits 12,370,022 12,611,872 12,551,987 12,317,055 12,886,696 
Canada Pension Plan and Quebec 

26,007,618 27,149,428 28,750,331 30,180,437 31,692,330 


Pension Plan benefits 


BREESE SE SEI ERO OE ES EES ELE EEA LST NE OTE EEE RE SET IS SOT BIS CES OSS SESSA SSIES Ee SE eter 


Note: Taxfilers are people who filed a tax return for the reference year and were alive at the end of the year. 
1. A dependent is a member of a family who did not file a personal income tax return for the reference year. 
2. The Quebec abatement reduces the federal income tax payable by Quebec residents. Residents and people operating a business 
in Quebec are allowed a 16.5% abatement from the federal tax. 
3. Capital gains are reported following the sale or disposal of property, such as the sale of real estate, farm property, corporation 
shares, bonds and other types of properties. Line 127 of the T1 income tax return shows taxable capital gains or three-quarters of 
the capital gains actually received. The information in this table has been grossed up to represent the total capital gains received. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0026. 
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Table 18.8 People with low income after tax, by age group, sex and economic 


“4993. =~S«1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


% 

Both sexes 14.1 14.0 14.5 15.2 15.0 13.7 
0 to 17 years 17.0 16.3 Th 18.4 17.4 TOLL 
18 to 64 years 13.6 14.1 14.4 15.0 Toe 13.9 
65 and older 10.7 8.6 8.7 9.7 9.0 8.6 

Males 13.4 12.9 13.6 14.2 14.2 12.9 
0 to 17 years 16.8 15.9 Wez 18.5 17.8 16.2 
18 to 64 years ane 13.1 13.7 13.9 14.2 12.8 
65 and older 6.2 4.2 40 out 0.0 5.4 

Females ae VaR 15.4 16.2 15.8 14.5 
0 to 17 years V2 16.7 17.8 18.3 17.0 15.1 
18 to 64 years 14.5 1S: Poul 16.0 16.2 15.0 
65 and older 14.1 11.9 12.3 oie Ve Tt 

Economic families, two or more people 11.1 11.0 11.4 12.0 11.8 10.4 

Males 10.1 10.1 10.7 Wheat 10.9 9.6 

Females 12.0 11.8 12.2 12.9 12.6 11.1 

Children 0 to 17 years 16.9 16.1 SWS) 18.3 Aveo 15.6 
Children in two-parent families 10.7 10.6 i IY 11.6 11.4 10.0 
Children in female lone-parent families 49.6 48.2 50.7 56.0 5iiZ 46.2 
Children in other economic families Zou 27.5 24.1 7 21.4 22.7 

18 to 64 years 9.6 9.9 10.2 10.7 10.7 9.3 
Males v9." 8.5 8.9 9.1 9.0 7.8 
Females 11.2 Ti 11.4 12.2 12.2 10.6 

65 and older 3.0 2.3 1.9 a) 2.8 3.3F 
Males 31 22 1.8 2.0 2.9 2.78 
Females 2.9 20 1.9 2.6 2.8 3.9F 

Unattached individuals 35.3 35.0 35.0 36.1 36.2 35.2 

Males 34.4 33.0 34.1 34.7 30,0 33.8 

Females 36.1 36.9 35.9 37.6 36.9 36.5 

0 to 64 years 38.3 39.7 39.1 40.4 41.6 40.4 
Males 36.8 36.1 310 Skat, 38.7 36.5 
Females 40.5 44.6 41.7 44.2 45.6 45.8 

65 and older 27.4 22.6 24.1 25.4 22.4 20.9 
Males 20.0 13:3 14.4 17.7 17.0 i ge 


Females 29. og 29. 6 27. onl 28. 1 24. 3 22.1 
Notes Pree ei (ones income sepa a manent of Deon living a the lowe i income mane within a a given group. 
After-tax low-income cutoffs (1992 base) were determined from an analysis of the 1992 Family Expenditure Survey data. 
Families with incomes below these limits usually spend 63.6% or more of their income on food, shelter and clothing. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0802. 
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28.4 
33.3 
35.3 
30.3 
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18.1 
16.8 
18.6 
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(ES 
1.4€ 
1.18 
1.7§ 
29.2 
28.8 
29.6 
33.7 
31.2 
37.1 
15.5 
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Table 18. 9 Average household expenditures, by province and territory, 2007 


eer — RT oa RE Sar im ee — ah anreT 
and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
$ 

Total expenditures 69,946 55,007 55,974 59,987 58,205 57,308 

Total current consumption 49,766 40,332 40,922 44,145 42,285 41,100 
Food 7,305 6,463 6,629 6,640 6,602 7s | 
Shelter 13,643 8,985 10,137 10,815 10,031 10,167 
Household operation 3,287 2,968 3,097 3,304 2,945 2,601 
Household furnishings and equipment 1,964 1,719 1,424 1,784 1,567 1,543 
Clothing 2,948 2,088 Zaz 2,412 Zale 2,368 
Transportation 9,395 8,392 8,039 8,820 9,137 7,542 
Health care 1,932 1,582 1,994 1,868 1,817 2,067 
Personal care 1,167 1,008 1,027 1,048 1,000 1,089 
Recreation 3,976 3,305 3,019 3,329 3.210 73055 
Reading materials and other printed 
matter 260 179 250 249 234 245 
Education 1,017 579 797 1,055 1,005 633 
Tobacco products and alcoholic 
beverages 1,536 1,636 1,474 1,628 1,426 1,354 
Games of chance (net amount) 251 247 195 253 191 178 
Miscellaneous 1,081 681 724 939 804 936 

Personal income taxes 14,447 10,466 9,504 10,585 10,610 11,739 

Personal insurance payments and 

pension contributions 3,946 Bohs 3,694 a0D0 3,811 3,595 

Gifts of money and contributions 1,788 1,038 1,454 1,708 1,499 874 

% Of households reporting 

Total expenditures 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Total current consumption 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Food 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Shelter 99.8 99.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 
Household operation 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.8 100.0 100.0 
Household furnishings and equipment 94.1 93.3 95.0 95.5 94.3 90.4 
Clothing 99.2 99.5 99.4 98.5 99.3 98.6 
Transportation 98.2 93.3 97.3 97.3 97.8 97.7 
Health care 98.3 97.9 97.5 98.5 98.3 98.4 
Personal care 99.8 99.8 100.0 99.9 99.9 99.9 
Recreation 97.6 97.3 97.5 97.8 97.8 96.1 
Reading materials and other printed 
matter 74.5 66.6 78.7 hiked 75.4 rier, 
Education 34.5 219 31.0 31.9 Ste 34.9 
Tobacco products and alcoholic 
beverages 85.2 84.1 84.0 83.6 81.9 88.9 
Games of chance (net amount) 53.1 D2ie 54.6 55.9 55.3 56.7 
Miscellaneous 91.9 83.6 89.8 90.5 90.6 91.6 

Personal income taxes 93.5 81.5 92.5 88.2 89.0 90.8 

Personal insurance payments and 

pension contributions 84.0 77.4 86.0 82.0 85.0 84.0 

Gifts of money and contributions — 1. 9 85.6 87.3 83.1 82.2 65.6 


PASH A Are Srp reams 


Source: Statistics Tana CANSIM table 203 0001 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Yukon Northwest ~~ Nunavut 

Columbia Territories 
76,654 63,303 63,944 85,912 72,621 76,997 89,075 73,747 
53,938 44,701 46,089 59,288 53,394 53,929 63,369 54,400 
7,383 6,518 6,073 7,491 7,745 7,078 9,096 14,057 
16,341 10,852 10,711 14,955 15,056 14,058 18,249 11,547 
3,666 3,063 3,161 3,768 O,307 3,831 4,110 3,445 
2,136 er Gis) 1,873 2,608 2,036 2,107 2,466 2,082 
3,420 2,482 2,434 3,548 2,818 2,915 3,844 3,345 
9,600 9,651 10,412 12,678 9,896 10,775 11,439 5,456 
1,721 1,786 1,738 2,259 Z\F 1,603 1,306 874 
1,239 1,102 1,082 1,288 1,135 1,193 1351 ize 
4,133 3,607 4,387 5,387 4.577 4,860 6,132 6,855 
281 267 218 291 233 415 312 201 
1,220 869 804 1,176 1,215 739 503 F 
1,459 1,441 1,615 2,124 1,624 2,236 2,792 3,506 
283 311 286 340 223 308 653 465 
1,055 1,037 1,293 1,374 1,303 a RAY 1,116 1,144 
16,403 12,411 12:245 19,766 13,297 16,437 Thea 13,382 
4,177 4,003 3,923 4331 3,850 4,961 6,228 4,742 
ae 2,188 1,716 2,021 2,080 1,670 172 1,293 

% Of households reporting 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
99.9 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.1 98.1 99.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 97.5 99.8 
96.5 93.8 92.8 94.2 94.4 97.4 90.7 91.0 
99.7 99.1 99.2 99.7 98.9 100.0 98.1 98.8 
98.8 98.6 98.3 99.0 98.0 98.0 96.3 81.0 
98.4 98.2 98.5 98.5 97.6 98.6 92.8 82.1 
99.9 99.5 99.9 99.8 99.7 99.8 96.9 97.8 
98.1 98.1 98.0 98.3 98.1 99.8 97.6 95.0 
74.4 78.7 rags} 79.8 74.3 84.4 78.0 48.0 
32.8 34.9 34.1 37.1 38.6 31.6 29.6 F 
84.0 82.5 83.7 84.2 84.5 83.9 90.4 92.9 
51.0 56.8 56.2 48.8 52.6 48.5 54.4 40.8 
91.6 94.1 95.4 94.8 91.7 96.3 84.8 78.1 
96.9 96.2 88.5 95.3 91.7 93.8 97.7 93.6 
84.2 81.8 81.1 89.2 81.9 90.8 88.2 89.7 
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Table 18. 10 Savers’ characteristics, 2002. to 2007 


Te Te arenr yg ten aa 
Total savers (number) 4,524,170 4,425,850 4,385,000 4,420,570 4,707,550 5,212,320 
Average age of savers 
(years) 54 54 oh) 54 54 53 
Median total income of 
savers ($) 25,000 25,400 26,500 27,300 28,900 31,700 
Males 43 44 44 44 44 43 
Females 57 56 56 56 56 Si 
All ages 100 100 100 100 100 100 
0 to 24 years 8 re ri Fs i 7 
25 to 34 years 10 10 10 10 11 12 
35 to 44 years 16 15 1 15 15 15 
45 to 54 years 19 19 19 19 19 19 
55 to 64 years 16 Wa 17 17 17 uv 
65 years and older 32 oo 33 32 31 29 
$ thousands 
Total interest income L/1¥,099 7,312,405 6,921,317 6,657,051 7,351,326 9,093,165 
Median interest income 300 300 310 300 320 380 
Male savers 300 300 270 250 280 340 
Female savers 400 400 360 330 360 420 
% of interest income 
Males 44 44 44 42 42 42 
Females 59 59 59 58 58 58 
All ages 100 100 100 100 100 100 
0 to 24 years 3 2 2 2 2 2 
25 to 34 years 3 3 3 3 4 4 
35 to 44 years 8 8 ip 8 8 9 
45 to 54 years 13 14 14 14 14 
55 to 64 years nh: 18 18 18 18 
65 years and older 56 56 56 55 53 


REECE LOSES SOU AE PERS SEES EGS NESS OSU SOR NOS EEE SCS RIESE IEEE SS ESS YET EE OS EINE REE ENE eee AN NESSES EE OOS 


Note: Savers are defined as taxfilers who reported interest and investment income on line 121 of the personal income tax return but 
no dividend income on line 120. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0036. 
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Table 18.11 Investors’ characteristics, 2002 to 2007 


Investors 

Total (number) 2,952,880 2,954,330 3,141,130 3,364,620 3,494,670 3,694,370 

Average age (years) 54 54 59 55 50 55 

Median total income ($) 37,800 39,300 40,300 41,500 43,400 45,080 

Total investment income ; 

($ thousands) 21,781,629 22,836,519 24,341,114 27,820,137 33,554,970 37,849,705 

% of investors 

Males 51 51 50 50 50 50 

Females 49 49 50 50 50 50 

All ages 100 100 100 100 100 100 

0 to 24 years 4 4 4 4 4 4 

25 to 34 years 7 8 8 8 8 8 

35 to 44 years 17 16 15 15 14 14 

45 to 54 years 24 23 23 23 23 22 

55 to 64 years 21 21 22 22 as 23 

65 years and older 28 28 28 28 29 29 

$ 

Investment income 

Median investment income 1,000 900 930 970 1,200 1,410 
Males 900 800 870 910 1,170 1,380 
Females 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,020 1,230 1,440 


% of investment income 


Investment income from 


dividends 62 61 65 68 71 68 
Males 58 58 58 59 60 59 
Females 42 42 42 44 40 41 
All ages 100 100 100 100 100 100 
0 to 24 years 2 2 2 2 2 2 
25 to 34 years 3 4 4 4 4 4 
35 to 44 years 13 16) 13 LB 13 12 
45 to 54 years 21 21 21 22 23 23 
55 to 64 years 23 23 24 24 24 25 
65 years and older 39 38) eee 35 few 34 nba - 34 


Notes: nvecicis are taxfilers who repbried Biiaendar income on ifs 120 of their sarsore ih income tax eee ane may 0 or f may not 
have also reported interest and other investment income on line 121. 
Total income is income from all sources. 
Investment income includes dividend income reported on line 120 of the tax return, or interest and other investment income 
reported on line 121, or both. 
Dividend income consists of dividends from taxable Canadian corporations (as stocks or mutual funds). Interest and other 
investment income includes interest from Canada Savings Bonds, bank accounts, treasury bills, investment certificates, term 
deposits, earnings on life insurance policies, and foreign interest and dividend income. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0037. 
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Table 18. V2 Consumer bankruptcies, 1993 to 2008 


Total 


Total 
consumer assets 

bankruptcies 

number 
1993 54,456 1,615,674 
1994 53,802 1,616,605 
1995 65,432 2,084,296 
1996 79,631 2,386,365 
1997 89:297 | 2312150 
1998 75,465 2,262,007 
1999 72,997 2,304,806 
2000 75,137 = 2,477,451 
2001 79,453 2,766,868 
2002 78,232 2,386,961 
2003 84,251 2,048,368 
2004 84,426 2,020,459 
2005 84,638 2,242,556 
2006 79,218 2,342,350 
2007 79,796 2,614,799 
2008 90,61 0 3,807,397 


SE EOE GOOSEN SSNS 


Total 
liabilities! deficiency 
$ thousands 
3,181,202 1,565,528 
3,033,102 1,416,498 
3,593,725 1,509,429 
4,240,090 1,853,725 
4,260,379 1,948,224 
3,950,287 1,688,279 
3,793,619 1,488,813 
4,090,506 1,613,055 
4,341,783 1,574,915 
4,421,870 2,034,909 
4,817,515 2,769,146 
4,754,302 2,733,843 
5,160,493 2,917,938 
5,146,717 2,804,367 
5,539,032 2,924,233 
7,414,488 3,607,090 


1. As aecired Re ernest 
Sources: Office of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy Canada, and Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 177-0001. 


Table 18.13 Consumer bankruptcies by province and territory 2008 


ss VN eee 


Total Total 
consumer assets liabilities! deficiency 
bankruptcies 
number $ thousands 

Canada 90,610 3,807,397 7,414,488 3,607,090 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,139 65,380 127,502 62,122 
Nova Scotia 3,970 195,651 292,034 96,383 
Prince Edward Island 444 22,096 40,217 18,121 
New Brunswick 2,655 125,898 240,920 115,022 
Quebec 28,317 767,765 1,780,744 1,012,979 
Ontario 36,200 1,902,984 3,454,236 1,551,251 
Manitoba 2,025 V2.201 137,266 65,035 
Saskatchewan 1,451 60,786 101,050 40,264 
Alberta 6,066 337,934 602,865 264,932 
British Columbia 7,293 254,777 632,996 378,219 
Northwest Territories 22 646 1,831 1,185 
Yukon 27 759 1,995 1,236 


Nunavut rg re 491 832 Pele 341 


10 AS declared by debtors. 
Sources: Office of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy Canada, and Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 177-0001. 
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Table 18.14 Registered Pension Plan members, by type of plan, contributory 
status and province, 2002 to 2008 a 


% of total 


Newfoundland and Labrador 1.8 
Defined benefit Wo 
Defined contribution oa 
Contributory 24 
Non-contributory 124 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 
Defined benefit 0.3 
Defined contribution 0.4 
Contributory 0.4 
Non-contributory 0.1 
Nova Scotia 3.0 
Defined benefit 2.9 
Defined contribution 3.7 
Contributory Se) 
Non-contributory 23 
New Brunswick 2.3 
Defined benefit oe 
Defined contribution 2.8 
Contributory “47h 
Non-contributory ee 
Quebec 24.4 
Defined benefit 25.9 
Defined contribution 17, 
Contributory 28.2 
Non-contributory 14.0 
Ontario 38.7 
Defined benefit 39.7 
Defined contribution 36.6 
Contributory 34.3 
Non-contributory 50.7 
Manitoba 4.3 
Defined benefit 3.8 
Defined contribution 6.1 
Contributory 48 
Non-contributory Gul 
Saskatchewan 3.6 
Defined benefit jis 
Defined contribution 10.2 
Contributory 4.1 
Non-contributory 2.0 
Alberta 8.9 
Defined benefit 8.6 
Defined contribution 10.6 
Contributory 8.4 
Non-contributory 10.1 
British Columbia 12.2 
Defined benefit 12.0 
Defined contribution 9.7 
Contributory 11.2 
Non-contributory 19.1 


Note: Membership data are as of the plan’s year-end in the pr 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 280-0008. 
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Table 18.15 Registered Retirement Savings Plan (RRSP) contributions, 
_by contributor characteristics, 2001 to 2007 _ 


number 
Taxfilers 21,886,860 21,979,210 22,465,770 22,725,310 23,311,690 23,338,370 23,725,970 
% 
Male taxfilers 49 49 49 48 48 48 48 
Female taxfilers 51 51 51 oe 52 52 52 
number 
Total RRSP contributors 6,241,050 5,991,440 5,948,340 6,002,350 6,135,980 6,196,050 6,292,480 
% 
Male RRSP contributors 55 54 54 54 54 54 54 
Female RRSP 
contributors 45 46 46 46 46 46 eae 
years 
Average age of RRSP 
contributors 43 43 43 44 44 44 44 
% 
Age groups of RRSP contributors 
0 to 24 years 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
25 to 34 years 21 21 20 20 20 20 19 
35 to 44 years 30 29 28 28 27 26 25 
45 to 54 years 28 28 29 29 30 30 30 
55 to 64 years 14 15 16 16 VG. 18 18 
65 years and over 2 2 Zz 2 5 3 3 
Income level of RRSP contributors 
less than $20,000 10 10 9 8 8 7 6 
$20,000 to $39,999 a - i e : M 25 
$40,000 to $59,999 y! $ bs 4 ¥, 28 
$60,000 to $79,999 bs 4 e 3 sf . 18 
$80,000 or more te. 14 15 17 19 21 23 
$ thousands 
Total RRSP 
contributions 28,438,914 27,072,812 27,561,305 28,788,102 30,581,252 32,350,792 34,057,715 
% 
Male RRSP contributors 62 61 62 62 62 62 61 
Female RRSP 
contributors 38 39 38 38 38 38 39 
income level of RRSP contributions 
less than $20,000 3 3 3 3 2 2 2 
$20,000 to $39,999 f A i Ly 7 a 12 
$40,000 to $59,999 uf A fs u ts x: 20 
$60,000 to $79,999 af - h * . é 18 
$80, 000 or or more 33. 35 of 40 44 47 49 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0039. 
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Information and communications 
technologies are penetrating ever more 
deeply into the social fabric. Canadians 
are using the Internet for more and more 
purposes, but a digital divide persists based 
on income, education and age. 
Seventy-three percent of those 
aged 16 and older, or 19.2 million 
Canadians, went online for personal 
reasons in 2007, compared with 68% of 
those aged 18 and older in 2005. 
Of Canadians in the highest income 
group (households earning more 
than $95,000), 91% used the Internet, 
compared with 47% of those in the 
lowest group (households earning less 
than $24,000). 
Eighty-four percent of people with 
at least some postsecondary education 
accessed the Internet in 2007, compared 
with 58% of those with less education. 
Internet use rose among all age groups 
from 2005 to 2007. However, 96% of 


Chart 19.1 
Internet use, by province, 2007 


100 


communications tec 


OSY 


young people aged 16 to 24 went online, 
compared with 29% of those 65 and older. 


Browsing, blogging, chatting, and 
downloading 
E-mail and general browsing are the most 
popular online activities at home. Finding 
government or health information, making 
travel arrangements, banking, and ordering 
goods and services are also popular uses of 
the Internet. 

Moreover, 20% of home Internet users 
reported posting images, writing blogs, 
or participating in discussion forums in 
2007. More than half of these content 
contributors were under the age of 30. 

Some 50% of home Internet users used 
an instant messenger during 2007. Again, 
relatively more young people did so. The 
growth in broadband services has also 
facilitated downloading of music, movies 
and television shows. 
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Canada NLL. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. 


Note: Internet access from any location. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0122. 
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Service providers seeing growth 
This ever-rising Internet use has meant 
sustained growth for Canada’s Internet 
service providers. 

Revenues from providing Internet 
services reached $5.7 billion in 2007, up 
13% from 2006. The residential market was 
by far the largest, generating almost 64% of 
Internet service revenues in 2007. 

High-speed service continues to gain 
popularity among residential users. In 
2007, 90% of them chose high-speed 
services, up from nearly 65% in 2003. 
High-speed customers accounted for 94% 
of residential revenues in 2007, up from 
nearly 75% in 2003. 

In 2007, 59% of high-speed subscribers 
chose plans with an advertised top 
speed of 5 megabits per second (mbps) 
to 9 mbps, a range that enables users to 
download or view online movie rentals or 
purchases, and may enable them to view 
certain low-bandwidth forms of high- 
definition video. 


Chart 19.2 


Table 19.a 
Internet window-shopping, by product and 
service, 2007 


Consumer electronics 43.7 
Housewares 42.8 
Travel arrangements 41.5 
Clothing, jewellery and accessories 40.6 
Books, magazines and online newspapers 30.6 
Automotive products 28.0 
Other entertainment products 26.4 
Music 23./ 
Toys and games Zine 
Computer hardware 20:0 
Videocassettes and DVDs 18.8 
Real estate 18.7 
Computer software 18.5 
Sports equipment 16.6 
Flowers, gifts 13.4 


Other health and beauty products and vitamins 


Note: Population aged 16 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0136. 


Approximately 500 Internet service 
providers operate in Canada, but the 
top five captured 77% of Internet access 
revenues in 2007. 


Software development and computer services industries 
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Note: Includes software publishers; data processing, hosting and related services; and computer systems design and related 


services industries. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 354-0005. 
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Businesses online 


Larger businesses tend to have stronger 

perceptions of the benefits of Internet 
presence than do smaller businesses, 
according to data from the Survey of 
Electronic Commerce and Technology. 

In 2007, 47% of the large firms 
surveyed—manufacturing firms with more 
than 500 employees, or other firms with 
more than 100 employees—reported 
that doing business over the Internet had 
lowered their costs. Twenty-eight percent 
of small firms—those with fewer than 20 
employees—reported such cost savings. 

The Internet’s arrival offered the promise 
of a global reach. Sixty-one percent of 
large firms, and 34% of small firms, 
reported reaching more customers by 
using Internet technologies. Larger firms 
may have more resources for developing 
websites and buying Web advertising, and 
have brand recognition in their favour. 

A growing proportion of firms are 
turning to the Internet to better co-ordinate 


Information and communications technology 


Chart 19.3 
Perceived benefits of Internet business for 
firms, by size, 2007 
Able to reach | ~ 
new customers 
Better 
co-ordination 
with suppliers 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Electronic Commerce and 
Technology, 2007. 


with suppliers, partners and customers. In 
2007, 36% of firms in the private sector 
reported seeing this benefit, up from 20% 
in 2002. 


Shopping online 


Shopping online has by no means eclipsed 
shopping in person, but it continues to gain 
popularity. 

More than 8.4 million Canadians 
aged 16 and older made an online 
purchase in 2007, compared with nearly 
6.9 million Canadians aged 18 and older 
in 2005. (In 2007, online shoppers aged 16 
and 17 accounted for about 2% of online 
orders and 1% of their dollar value.) 

Canadians placed 69.9 million online 
orders worth almost $12.8 billion in 2007. 

Many people logged on to research 
products. Internet ‘window-shopping’ 
complements traditional shopping: in 
2007, 64% of those Canadians who 
window-shopped on the Internet later 
purchased directly from a brick-and-mortar 
store. The items most window-shopped 
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Chart 19.4 
Payment method used for Internet orders 
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By credit or debit card 
over the Internet 


By credit card over the 
telephone 


Cash on delivery 


By cheque 
2005 


Other type of payment @ 2007 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0138. 


for were consumer electronics, large 
appliances, furniture, clothing, jewellery 
and accessories. 
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Table 19.1 Gross domestic product at basic prices, information and cultural 


zs Sana oct dt AoE ER a a ORES ESO CTI IB ES ea OR 


mr a a. Tr — eed 


$ millions 2002 chained 
Information and cultural industries 28,255 31,617 34,007 36,498 
Publishing industries (except Internet) 7,174 7,860 7,992 8,566 
Motion picture and sound recording industries 2,467 2,648 2,715 2,758 
Broadcasting (except Internet) i ‘ Ne . 
Radio and television broadcasting 2,236 2,374 2,364 2,419 
Pay and specialty television 
Telecommunications 
Cable and other program distribution 
Telecommunications (except program distribution) 
Other information services 
Special aggregations 
All information and communication technology 
industries 31,244 39,652 45,684 44,592 
Manufacturing of information and communication 
technology 7,795 10,923 13,689 8,877 
Services | in information and communication technology 23, 693 29, 050 32,399 35,810 


Note: North nee Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0027. 


Table 19.2 Employment, information and cultural industries, 1994 to 2008 


ne sameeren) Par RETR repre ue a none a 
number of employees 
Information and cultural industries 279,777 + = 284,566 283,051 288,372 297,503 
Publishing industries 68,555 68,679 69,542 72,250 75,475 
Newspaper, periodical, book and database publishers 60,559 59,939 59,531 60,229 61,348 
Software publishers 7,996 8,740 10,010 12,021 14,127 
Motion picture and sound recording industries 25,210 25,234 26,895 29,912 32,400 
Motion picture and video industries 23,552 23,488 24,944 27,791 30,430 
Sound recording industries 657 1,746 1,950 2,121 2,305 
Broadcasting (excluding Internet) 36,051 36,381 37,064 37,008 37,837 
Radio and television broadcasting 35,071 35,429 36,098 36,074 36,897 
Pay and specialty television 980 953 966 934 941 
Telecommunications 121 0250 125:207")) V49.461 VISGT4” WalZ2521 
Wired telecommunications carriers 84,663 87,274 83,303 83,105 85,002 
Wireless telecommunications carriers (excluding satellite) 22,734 23,967 22,339 22,300 22,367 
Satellite telecommunications 2,560 2,606 2,425 2,902 2,074 
Other telecommunications 11,067 11,810 11,414 15 i 12,578 
Data processing, hosting and related services 4,728 5,304 5,905 7,033 8,248 
Other information services _ 24,208 23,711 24,165 22,496 20,686 


Note: North American Industry y Classification System (NAICS), 20 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 
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2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 =Ss—«*«008 
$ millions 2002 chained 

38,229 38,631 40,813 41,888 43,227 44,349 45,114 
8,566 8,402 9,061 9,158 9,303 9,811 10,072 
2,903 2,604 2,718 2,824 2,687 2,590 2,499 
3,022 3,010 3,070 3,042 3,17 3,335 3,376 
2,511 2,420 2,438 2,379 2,448 2,548 2,509 

511 591 631 659 720 776 847 
21,256 21,935 23,103 23,985 25,088 25,527 26,079 
2,577 2,759 2,968 3,217 3,335 3,425 3,488 
18,679 eee sere Py, 20,741 21,729 22,074 22,563 
1,012 1,066 1,048 1,036 1,067 1,105 1,097 
44,949 47,400 0,508 52,493 54,999 67,199 58,709 
6,912 6,908 7,435 7,665 7,930 8,402 8,501 
38,036 40,448 «3,028 44,778 47,020 48,741 50,154 
~ 1999 ~=«-2000~=~=«2001+~=S*Ss«002~S*«~«OS*«OS*~«OOSSS*«OSS*«S OSS 2008 


number of employees 
304,067 318,783 310,909 304,841 300,623 300,694 307,647 313,724 323,886 326,367 
76,656 83,152 86,406 86,230 Xx 81,563 85,027 85,893 90,900 93,286 
59,589 62,964 62,245 62,084 Xx 58,475 59,001 57,411 60,101 61,960 
17,066 20,188 24,161 24,146 22,999 23,088 26,026 28,482 30,800 31,326 
34,306 36,622 36,250 35,490 32,417 30,324 30,182 28,685 32,246 33,310 
31,954 34,213 33,932 33,268 30,061 27,706 27,451 26,280 29,988 31,182 
2,351 2,409 2,318 2,222 2,306 2,619 2,731 2,404 2,259 2,128 
37,453 37,634 35,562 35,856 37,491 38,233 36,908 39,880 41,527 43,030 
36,550 36,764 34,158 34,292 35,609 36,296 35,023 37,830 38,904 39,586 
902 870 1,404 1,564 1,883 1,938 1,885 2,050 2,622 3,444 
74.379 . 127,934 117,341 110,380 109,216 113,250 118143 118996 115,631 109,831 
85,603 86,991 85,133 83,402 85,111 89,848 93,472 90,964 89,465 84,401 
22,257 22,837 12,443 TL 91F 10,436 9,212 Wiss 12,681 1Oscr 10,352 
2,011 2,641 1,742 1,756 Zora 2,893 3,128 3,370 3,450 3,492 
13,948 15,464 18,023 13,306 11,299 11,296 11,427 11,981 12,389 11,587 
10,233 11,939 12,294 11,808 10,977 11,439 11,140 12,023 13,289 17,981 
21,040 21,502 23,056 25,077 X 25,884 26,247 28,248 30,293 28,929 
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Table 19.3 Software development and computer services, summary statistics, 


aa . ; 7 oe aes = : = 


$ millions 
Operating revenues 
Software publishers 3,031.0 4,243.0 5,429.1 5,348.6 
Data processing, hosting and related services! 740.0 1,095.0 1,205.2 1,596.8 
Computer systems design and related services 8,911.0 12,033.0 15,532.8 17,765.6 
Operating expenses 
Software publishers 2,902.0 3,972.0 5,086.7 5,661.2 
Data processing, hosting and related services! 672.0 1,026.0 1,110.1 29:3 
Computer systems design and related services 8,348.0 1i205:0 15,237.0 17,188.1 

% 
Operating profit margin 
Software publishers 43 6.4 6.3 -5.8 
Data processing, hosting and related services! 9.3 6.3 7.9 -8.3 
Computer systems design and related services 6.3 6.5 1.9 oe 
number 

Establishments 
Software publishers 1,489 1,745 1,882 1,849 
Data processing, hosting and related services! 450 563 1,083 930 
Computer systems design and related services 16,563 31,651 41,597 43,874 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 

Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 
1. Prior to 2002, data refer to Code 51421 (Data processing services), North American Industry Classification System (NAICS) 1997. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 354-0005. 
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ree — askance one — on ae — a 
$ millions 

5 869.2 5,383.1 5,810.5 6,276.2 6,358.3 6,272.5 6,857.3 

2,215.8 2,591.0 2,650.8 2,675.3 2,815.3 2,833.5 3,046.9 

17,964.9 18,205.8 18,836.1 20,727.0 21,567.4 23,994.6 25,364.7 

| 6,399.7 5,438.7 5,924.9 5,992.3 6,231.0 5,984.0 6,471.2 

me2,201.8 2,439.6 2,539.1 Zao 2,652.2 2,493.3 2,749.3 

17,492.1 17,241.6 17,741.0 19,777.4 19,923.2 22,523.8 23,524.0 

% 

-9.0 -1.0 -2.0 45 2.0 46 5.6 

-0.3 5.8 4.2 8.4 5.8 12.0 9.8 

2.6 53 5.8 46 7.6 6.1 Ts 
number 

1,946 2,602 1,785 2,156 

Lat? 1,342 1,181 1,311 

tT 51.230 Arar 51,162 53,983 
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Table 19.4 Internet use at home by individuals by lype of activity, 2007 


and non-users! at home? 
% 

E-mail 63.1 92.0 
Using an instant messenger 34.3 49.9 
Searching for information on Canadian municipal, provincial or federal government Sun 51.4 
Communicating with Canadian municipal, provincial or federal government 15 29.0 
Searching for medical or health-related information 40.2 58.6 
Education, training or school work 34.0 49.5 
Travel information or making travel arrangements 45.4 66.1 
Searching for employment 22.2 Pas, 
Electronic banking or paying bills 42.9 62.5 
Researching investments 17.5 wy 2ono 
Playing games 26.5 38.7 
Obtaining or saving music 30.5 445 
Obtaining or saving software 22.0 32.5 
Viewing the news or sports 43.7 63.7 
Obtaining weather reports or road conditions 47.9 69.8 
Listening to the radio over the Internet 19.3 28.1 
Downloading or watching television 10.8 leat 
Downloading or watching a movie 8.6 12.5 
Researching community events 30.4 443 
General browsing (surfing) 52.1 76.0 
Contributing content (blogs, photos, discussion groups) 13.9 20.3 
Making telephone calls 6.0 8.7 
Selling goods or services (through auction sites) 6.1 8.9 
Other Internet activity 1.0 ies 


RIED EEE OG SSSR CO RSI ee SOHNE SRNR OSES SEI EE EE EES OE Re SESE SIS 


1. Population aged 16 years and older. 
2. Population aged 16 years and older who used the Internet in the previous 12 months for personal non-business use from home. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0130. 


Table 19.5 Internet use by individuals, by location of access, 2007 


ROLLE OPEL ON EEE AE ONO 


All locations 73.2 
Home 68.6 
Work 30.0 
School 14.5 
Public library 10.8 


Note: Pavulation aged 16 and older who used the iiteitier h in vie aeaet 12 monthe (ok narconal non- busine use ee any 
location. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0122. 
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Table 19.6 Enterprises’ use of information and communication technologies, 


2002 to 2007 


% of enterprises 
E-mail At2 73.9 76.6 76.2 77.5 81.1 
Wireless communication Tied, 56.5 56.6 59.5 74.0 76.7 
Internet Pout. 78.3 81.6 81.6 82.8 86.7 
Intranet 14.9 16.4 17.6 18.8 19.7 a | ee 
Extranet 5.3 6.1 6.3 i (he 9.4 
Sales of goods or services over the Internet 7.6 fa 7.4 ts 8.0 8.2 
Sales over the Internet to consumers 24.6 32.3 he ws 28.6 32.0 OLA 


F 
Purchase of goods or services over the 
Internet 


31.9 


42.5 


4o4 7 


Notes: Private mone 


North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 358-0007, 358-0010 and 358-0011. 


Table 19.7 Cable and wireless distribution industries, financial and 


operating Statistics, 2002 to 2007 


EELS OES IONE IIS IEEE EE BEELER EIEIO SII LENENIEEEE ESS SES SSS BE ea 


Ai 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 
$ thousands 
Operating revenues 9,215,816 5,820,120 6,351,795 6,828,493 7,926,816 9,109,936 
Cable television 4,269,065 4,616,485 4,997,138 5358078 6,198,839 7,180,033 
Wireless broadcasting distribution 946,751 15203,635" 71,;354:6576" 1,470,415, 91,727,977 1,929,902 
Operating expenses 4,728,888 5,068,231 5,246,520 5,512,347 6,399,031 7,416,872 
Cable television 3,536,212 3,754,480 3,799,000 4,022,335 4,708,071 5,082,941 
Wireless broadcasting distribution 1,192,676 1,313,752 1,447,520 1,490,012 1,690,961 1,833,931 
Profit before interest and taxes 486,927 751,889 1,105,275 1,316,146 1,527,784 1,693,064 
Cable television 732,853 862,006 1,198,138 1,335,743 1,490,768 1,597,092 
Wireless broadcasting distribution -245,926 -110,117 -92,863 -19,597 37,016 95,972 
thousands 
‘Subscribers to basic programming 
services 9,645 9,783 9,942 10,112 10,419 10,582 
Cable television 7,626 7,978 7,617 7,620 7,790 7,917 
Wireless broadcasting distribution 2 2,019 9 2205 as 2925 2 492 ee: 2 629 il abe 664 
Note: North American Industry eesemestion syeent (NAICS), 2007. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 353-0003. 
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Table 19.8 Radio broadcasting industry, financial and operating statistics, | 


Rieu rau Oude 


2003 
$ thousands 

Operating revenues 1,457,244 1,556,598 1,582,894 1,696,713 1,818,107 1,898,537 
Private radio broadcasting 1,106,430 1,196,514 1,234,647 1,344,417 1,420,362 1,511,208 
Public and non-commercial radio 
broadcasting 350,814 360,083 348,247 352,297 397,745 387,329 
Operating expenses 1,302,766 1,354,020 1,454,681 1,513,415 1,597,442 1,663,573 
Private radio broadcasting 933,354 969,288 1,011,750... 1,059,921... 1.136,508.. 1,211,296 
Public and non-commercial radio 
broadcasting 369,412 384,732 442,931 453,494 460,933 452,277 
Profit before interest and taxes 154,478 202,578 128,213 183,298 220,665 234,964 
Private radio broadcasting 173,076 227,226 222,896 284,496 283,854 299,911 
Public and non-commercial radio 
broadcasting 18, 998 “24, 649 -63,189 


Note: North iene iret Cucsiiediion eveiani (NAICS), 2007, 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 357-0002. 


-94,683_ 


SEE a 


64,948 | 


Table 19.9 Television broadcasting industry, financial and operating statistics, 


2002 to 2007 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2006 


2007 


2005 
$ thousands 

Operating revenues 4,775,707 5,167,259 5,386,295 5,561,885 6,000,598 6,179,545 
Private conventional television 1,900,887 2,069,920 2,082,902 2,166,063 2,163,622 2,187,197 
Public and non-commercial television 1,172,534 1,212,567 1,238,192 1,173,731 1,337,943 1,267,134 
Pay and specialty television 1,702,287. 1,884,772. . 2,065,201, .2,222,092. ..2,499,033 ..2,725,214 

Pay television 332,513 349,759 384,375 409,795 482,314 547,437 

Specialty television 19869:473 5 .-4000;013. 1,680,826 1,812,297 2,016, 7192 citi 
Operating expenses 4,481,420 4,668,718 4,930,936 4,899,070 5,468,343 5,521,983 
Private conventional television 1,722,242 1,769,596 1,850,365 1,923,407 2,072,679 2,071,160 
Public and non-commercial television 1,249,383 1,297,583 1,429,466 1,309,461 1,469,512 1,372,744 
Pay and specialty television 1,509,795 1,601,538 1,651,105 © 1,666,203 1,926,152 2,078,074 

Pay television 252,125 259,851 298,906 301,812 357,498 430,716 

Specialty television 1,257,670 1,341,687 1,352,199 1,364,391 1,568,654 1,647,362 
Profit before interest and taxes 294,286 498,541 455,359 662,814 532,255 657,562 
Private conventional television 178,644 300,324 232,537 242,656 90,943 116,037 
Public and non-commercial television -76,849 -85,016 -191,273 -135,730 -131,569 -105,610 
Pay and specialty television 192,492 283,234 414,095 555,889 572,881 647,135. 

Pay television 80,388 89,908 85,469 107,983 124,816 116,720 
_Specialty television 112, 103° 193, 326 328,627 447,906 448,065 530,415 


Note: North American mance Classification oer (NAICS), 2007. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 357-0001. 
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International merchandise 


trade 


Canada’s international merchandise trade 
showed strong expansion in early 2008 
before the global economic downturn took 
hold later in the year. In the fourth quarter 
of 2008, the goods surplus dropped to its 
lowest level since the first quarter of 1994. 

In the first half of 2008, the loonie was 
hovering around par with the U.S. dollar, 
making Canada’s exports more expensive 
in relation to imports. Meanwhile, 
commodity prices were rising—notably, 
oil prices neared $150 a barrel in July. The 
value of exported goods climbed in the 
first three quarters, supported by strong 
price gains (driven by energy) despite 
declining volumes. 


Economic tide shifted rapidly 

In August, the tide began to shift rapidly. 
The loonie retreated 15.8% to US$0.81 by 
year-end. As well, the seven-year boom in 
commodity prices ended, led by a drop in 
crude oil prices of over $100 a barrel. 


Chart 20.1 
Merchandise trade 


% change year to year 
20 


Jan. Apr. July Oct. 


2007 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0041. 
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Commodity prices fell by more than half in 
just five months. 

Autos and lumber were the industries 
that saw the largest declines. Exports of 
auto products dropped 9.2% in the fourth 
quarter of 2008 alone. The value of natural 
resource exports tumbled after July. Two- 
thirds of the decline was the result of 
lower prices. 

Imports fell 6.4% in the fourth quarter. 
Imports of auto products dropped 
10.8%, while those of other consumer 
goods declined 9.0%. Lower imports of 
machinery and equipment, as well as 
industrial goods and materials, reflected 
lower business investment and stalling 
manufacturing activity. 

Still, Canada exported a record 
$489.9 billion worth of merchandise in 
2008, up 5.8% from 2007. The gain in 
exports in 2008 stemmed from surging 
prices in the first three quarters; volumes 
fell 7.8%. Prices fell in the fourth quarter, 
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2008 
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as the economic downturn began taking 
hold. 

Energy products bolstered the overall 
gain in exports. Much of the increase 
occurred in the first six months of the year, 
when energy’s export prices increased 
51. hve: 

Also rising in 2008 were exports of 
industrial goods and materials, as well as 
those of agricultural and fishing products. 
These outweighed export declines for 
automotive products, forestry products and 
other consumer goods. 

Canada’s imports topped $443.0 billion 
in 2008, a 6.7% increase from 2007. 
Energy products led the gain in imports 
on higher prices and volumes. As well, 
imports of agricultural and fishing 
products, industrial goods and materials, 
machinery and equipment, and other 
consumer goods increased in 2008, 
whereas imports of automotive and forestry 
products dropped. 

Canada’s annual merchandise trade 
balance with the world decreased to 
$46.9 billion in 2008, continuing the 


Chart 20.2 
Merchandise trade balance 


Table 20.a 
Canada’s international trade partners, 2008 


$ billions 
Total 433.4 483.6 
United States! 227.0 375.4 
United Kingdom 12.6 13.1 
European Union2 41.5 23.3 
Japan 15.3 11.1 
Other OECD countries 39.5 76 
Other countries 97.5 42.9 


Note: Customs basis. 
1. Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2. Excludes the United Kingdom. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 


contraction that began in 2005. Still, 
Canada’s trade surplus with the United 
States expanded to $89.1 billion in 2008 
on the strength of crude oil exports. 


$ billions 
120,000 


United States 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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Profound changes in exports 


The recession has accelerated the ongoing 
slump in automobile, lumber and 
newsprint exports. 

Automobiles’ and forestry products’ 
shares of total exports continued their 
decade-long slide in 2008, falling to 18% 
of total exports, or less than half their 
recent high of 37% in 1999. 

This trend continued into 2009, with 
their combined share dropping to 14% 
in January. Since autos manufactured in 
Canada have a large import component, 
the share of value-added exports has also 
fallen considerably, probably below 10%. 

An export staple for over a century, 
lumber accounted for less than 2% of 
Canada’s exports in January 2009, as 
residential construction slumped in 
the United States. Downsizing in the 
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newspaper industry has added to the 
forestry sector’s woes. Newsprint exports 
have tumbled 35% since 2001. 


Diversifying trade 


Canada is continuing to diversify its 
international trade portfolio, diminishing 
our reliance on the United States as 

a trading partner. In 2008, U.S. trade 
accounted for 69.8% of Canada’s 
international merchandise trade, down 
from 76.7% in 2003. 

In 2008, the United States accounted 
for 65.7% of Canada’s total merchandise 
trade on a customs basis—that is exports 
and imports combined—down from 74.0% 
in 2003. 

Exports to countries other than the 
United States have grown to 24.5% of total 
exports, compared with 17.6% in 2003. 
Leading the gain are exports to Brazil and 
the Asia—Pacific countries. 

Imports from countries other than the 
United States have also been on the rise. 
These now make up 36.6% of Canada’s 
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Chart 20.4 
Trade with the United States and other 
partners 
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total merchandise imports. Most of the 


growth in non-U.S. imports in 2008 was 
with China and European countries. 
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Table 20.1 Merchandise imports, by commodity, 1994 to 2008 


1995 8=6 1996” 1999 
$ millions 
Imports, all merchandise 207,872.5 229,936.5 237,688.6 277,726.5 303,398.6 327,026.0 
Live animals 215.4 188.3 Wit 183.8 235.0 302.7 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 11,597.4 12,222.4 12,954.6 14,363.5 15,858.3 16,249.3 
Meat and meat preparations 1,137.4 Telgoer 1050.4 1,200.0 1,251.4 1,279.8 
Fish and marine animals 1,126.4 1,286.5 1,469.6 1,434.0 1,635.8 1,869.7 
Fresh fruits and berries 1,303.4 1,387.5 1,418.3 1,503.0 1,581.3 1,645.8 
Dried fruits, fruits and fruit preparations 693.4 745.6 861.1 900.8 935.3 1,020.3 
Fresh vegetables 949.6 1,054.4 971.7 pin 7a 1,233.8 1,213.6 
Other vegetables and vegetable 
preparations 700.3 718.3 761.1 838.2 963.5 1,050.0 
Cocoa, coffee, tea and other food 
preparations 2,089.3 2,056.9 248 eh 2,089.7 2,948.9 - 2,865.0 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey 265.5 276.1 352.0 355.0 409.7 437.8. 
Corn (maize), shelled 158.5 216.9 251.0 250.3 283.6 228.1 
Other cereals and cereal preparations 750.1 805.1 891.1 998.0 1,136.6 1,164.1 
Sugar and sugar preparations 866.5 879.4 970.7 1,035.6 1,100.9 991.6 
Fodder and feed, except unmilled cereals 613.7 628.4 728.6 809.9 796.4 734.0 
Beverages 872.8 959.4 1,015.3 1,214.7 1,455.8 1,669.2 
Tobacco 70.4 74.2 98.6 121.6 W202 80.3 
Crude materials, inedible 9,898.0 11,531.4 13,048.1 14171.9 12,4767 14,316.0 
Metals in ores, concentrates and scrap Lel0ie 2,989.1 2,863.0 2,950.2 2,788.4 2,747.4 
Coal and other related products 548.0 591.6 751.4 910.3 1,110.0 1,098.1 
Crude petroleum 4,609.3 4,833.2 6,707.8 7,189.4 52c14 7,160.3 
Crude animal products 221.8 239.1 248.0 293.2 256.2 242.1 
Crude vegetable products 663.1 815.2 843.9 949.6 939.3 965.5 
Crude wood products 406.8 560.4 435.7 544.1 618.8 626.9 
Cotton 101.6 149.2 168.3 154.0 221.3 138.0 
Wool and man-made fibres 260.0 296.5 279.9 328.5 343.7 348.6 
Crude non-metallic minerals 761.2 1,057.1 750.0 852.1 965.4 989.1 
Fabricated materials, inedible 38,823.1 44 277.2 45,967.5 54,508.4 60,113.0 62,411.8 
End products, inedible 136,993.1..27451:331.7  .153:330:6 . 181:930.0.0): 202,489.8..5221,186.4 
Special transactions, trade 4,877.0 5,441.4 7,075.9 6,954.9 6,339.2 6,343.1 
Other balance of payments adjustments 5,468.5 4,944.0 5,140.8 5,614.5 5,886.5 6,222.5 


Note: On a balance of payments basis. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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International merchandise trade 


rth i 
$ millions 

362,336.7 350,071.2 356,727.1 342,709.5  363,157.8 387,837.8  404,345.5 415,228.7 442,987.9 

410.2 398.0 236.7 174.3 iene 144.3 165.3 181.4 191.2 


16,978.4 18,687.0 20,195.2 19,945.4 19,862.2 20,666.8 22,055.0 24,107.7 26,810.8 
1,404.0 1,635.9 1,681.4 1,596.7 1,311.4 1,454.7 1,652.6 1,935.4 2,049.8 
1,928.8 1,945.3 1,935.4 HES 1Z.2 1,804.4 1,822.8 1,822.3 1,895.7 19909.1 
1,679.4 1,815.3 2,020.1 2,013.5 2,070.8 2,206.9 2,318.6 2,000.8 2,/63.5 
1,003.8 992.1 1,075.6 1,061.9 1,099.8 1,134.7 1,234.0 1,351.3 1,489.8 
1,386.6 1,502.3 1,700.3 1,638.7 1,633.7 1,718.1 1,786.5 1,922.1 1,993.1 


1,048.8 1,133.4 1,279.1 1,211.3 1,240.2 1,337.1 1,359.7 1,469.7 1,631.9 


i 2,817.4 2,948.7 3,340.3 3,427.6 3,990.2 3,697.5 3,919.0 4,060.4 4,652.7 
487.6 581.4 983.3 967.3 638.9 616.9 539.1 625.6 635.5 
300.0 909.3 733.0 999.9 366.4 342.5 322.5 947.9 705.2 

1,243.6 1,380.1 1,484.5 1,416.3 1,453.9 1,488.6 1,558.8 1,725.4 2,104.6 

1,034.0 1,218.1 1Alo.2 1,220.2 1,176.9 220.7 1,408.5 1,351.0 1,535.4 


825.3 981.0 1,041.2 968.0 1,007.1 891.2 984.0 1,130.0 1,460.0 
1,735.1 1,910.2 2,035.3 2,294.9 2,309.4 2,605.8 2,888.5 3,197.6 3,502.9 
84.1 88.0 110.6 116.9 109.1 121.3 261.0 394.7 377.3 


21,462.6 20,936.6 20,405.7 22,813.6 27,950.5 34,342.8 35,821.7 39,053.8 52,184.1 

3,067.1 Zot. 2,980.1 3,029.2 4,103.6 4,356.8 6,093.3 7,670.8 8,366.7 
im 1,270.2 1,430.5 1,932.9 2,838.8 3,715.0 9,066.3 3,874.8 4,373.7 6,045.1 
 13,436.6 12,814.3 11,722.3 13,300.9 16,439.0 21,043.5 22,062.0 23,670.5 34,178.5 


262.9 300.3 317.6 302.7 285.6 250.2 263.4 314.9 302.4 

995.8 I 119.2 1,214.3 1,229.4 1,256.4 1151.2 1479.2 1,198.1 1,494.9 
; 695.2 703.6 686.0 619.2 632.2 611.9 564.2 930.5 480.4 
172.4 168.5 133.7 159.1 142.4 78.6 96.5 39.1 14.1 
) 389.8 380.2 370.7 361.4 343.3 326.0 289.4 ato) 254.0 
iy 1,162.4 1,028.4 1,048.0 972.9 1,032.9 953.2 938.9 Siie] 1,047.9 


| 69,870.4 69,411.3 69,538.7 66,667.4 74,912.7 82,226.3 87,148.2 87,011.7 96,839.8 
| 240,462.0 227,417.2 233,889.6 221,481.5 229,178.2  238,796.3 246,587.4 251,403.1  252,109.7 
ie » 6,653.7 6,851.6 9,973.8 5,309.7 4,967.1 4,650.4 4,775.1 5,208.7 6,000.7 

6,499.5 6,369.5 6,487.3 6,317.6 6,149.4 7,010.8 OLEPAN| 8,262.5 8,851.6 
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Table 20.2 Merchandise exports, by commodity, 1994 to 2008 


TT i TT: nr a oreceereneneraee — 
$ millions 
Exports, all merchandise 228,167.1 265,333.9 280,079.3 303,378.2  327,161.5 369,034.59 
Live animals 1,338.3 S157 1,888.4 1,905.3 1,975.8 1,567.8 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 14,890.6 17,014.1 18,884.6 20,380.4 19,814.5 21;342.6 
Fish, fresh, frozen, preserved and canned 3,258.5 3,496.2 3,444.1 3,497.8 3,664.5 4,260.8 
Barley 590.5 564.5 847.8 683.0 340.3 256.9 
Wheat 3,947.3 4,325.2 4,658.6 60051:5 3,642.3 3/006.2 
Wheat flour 46.2 50.6 33.8 B07 35:9 54.8 
Other cereals, unmilled 250.9 318.6 432.5 489.8 348.4 400.3 
Other cereal preparations 678.5 798.5 1,017.1 eg hee 1,290.5 1,449.8 
Meat and meat preparations 1,603.0 1,845.2 2,161.0 2,641.8 2,669.5 3,247.8 
Alcoholic beverages 1,026.2 980.0 1,071.0 1,166.7 Lelio 1,366.4 
Other food, feed, beverages and tobacco 3,889.4 4,635.4 5,218.7 5,695.0 6,606.1 6,919.8 
Crude materials, inedible 23,584.9 26,469.0 30,266.3 31,0002 29,854.0 34,562.6 
Rapeseed 1571.5 1200.0 1,158.0 icon 1,638.5 1332.8 
Other crude vegetable products Oto 1,169.0 1,236.7 1,362.1 1,610.9 1,399.1 
lron ores, concentrates and scrap 1,272.0 1,386.0 1,440.2 1,841.5 1,830.9 1,493.3 
Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap 774.0 1,196.3 872.0 928.5 614.4 452.1 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap 592.9 981.5 TTA. 907.3 917.4 807.1 
Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap 349.1 486.8 536.6 695.4 509.2 479.0 
Other ores, concentrates and scrap 1,346.8 Lai25 1,949.3 1,534.2 1,499.0 1,917.0 
Crude petroleum 6,507.1 8,263.5 10,497.2 10,366.3 7,829.8 Oe 
Natural gas 6,427.8 5,649.1 7,432.8 8,625.6 8,967.1 10,951.4 
Coal and other crude bituminous 
substances 1,298.5 1,384.7 1,433.7 1,595.1 1,343.7 1,228.7 
Unmanufactured asbestos 303.3 O20.0 343.3 226.7 V2 164.7 
Other crude animal products 523.0 579.2 610.8 664.7 677.2 652.6 
Other crude wood products 3220 347.9 346.2 432.6 523.0 671.4 
Other crude non-metallic minerals 625.9 714.1 694.5 652.9 847.4 1,496.7 
Other crude materials, inedible 657.1 909.7 Myo as) 776.1 873.1 499.9 
Fabricated materials, inedible 69,826.7 84,003.2 85,042.6 89,749.4 91,817.6 97,976.8 
End products, inedible 110,410.1 127,264.66 134,806.7 149,130.3 171,731.0  199,953.3 
Special transactions, trade 2,564.1 2,865.1 3,154.5 4,074.5 5,963.4 7,348.2 


Other balance of payments adjustments 9,002.9 6,200.3 ~ 6,036.2 sladen 6,483.1 6,405.3 6313.7 


Note: On a balance of payments basis. ==» ey om cameeimeiie : 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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International merchandise trade 


2000 2001 + + 2002 + + «+2003 + +~ + «+2004 +~°+« «+2005. + +2006 + + 2007 2008 
$ millions 

429,372.2 420,730.4 414,038.5 399,122.1 429,005.8 450,210.0 453,951.0 463,126.7 489,856.8 
| 1,742.7 2,394.3 2,506.9 1:318:7 873.0 1,542.7 VON Toe 2,428.0 2,326.3 
23,268.6 25,911.5 25,843.1 25,046.9 26,842.0 25,704.5 29,003.1 7A ae) 32,275.9 
4,560.6 4,722.3 5,239.5 4,987.1 4 857.7 4,673.1 4,434.3 4,292.5 4,248.6 
377.9 383.9 194.1 2A 321.9 360.1 2575 482.8 692.2 
3,608.9 3,807.2 3,052.6 2,809.2 3,481.4 2,697.2 3,609.2 4 637.7 6,867.9 
60.1 64.0 91.4 81.3 85.0 78.8 81.5 75.8 100.3 
263.5 279.8 288.5 299.2 810.1 303.2 407.0 606.5 888.5 
1,593.3 1,830.6 2,048.0 2,138.6 2,214.0 2,248.5 2,328.8 2,536.5 2,905.5 
4,005.1 4 885.6 4 840.8 4,203.5 4,980.1 5,083.1 4,268.3 4142.7 4 636.8 
| 1,310.6 105726 1,185.4 1,300.2 1,226.8 1,036.6 995.0 871.4 859.9 
| 7,488.5 8,580.5 8,902.9 9,055.8 9,365.0 9,223.8 9,452.0 10,126.0 11,076.2 
| 53,398.2 5A F135 50,980.7 61,268.0 69,594.4 85,823.5 88, 753.9 95,468.2 128,038.3 
| 1,147.5 1,275:8 921.1 1,298.0 1,414.3 1,297.6 1750.5 2,263.5 3,876.3 
| 1,441.7 1,496.4 1,601.7 w570:8 1,545.2 1,552.0 HOS 1,957.4 2,379.0 
1boee 1,384:2 1,634.5 1,743.5 2,043.6 2,591.8 3,191.1 3012.0 4801.6 
792.6 661.9 Sf7.2 592.3 844.5 1,370.6 2,367.5 2,231.8 2,320.6 
1,071.9 1,010.6 1,139.1 1,143.9 1,829.4 1,700.5 2,452.3 5,092.5 3,766.7 
481.2 436.7 388.4 228.4 233.9 230.3 325.0 387.3 359.5 
2,073.8 QATTT 2,147.6 2,081.5 Zale 2,878.0 3,019.2 3,418.9 3,624.4 
19,165.9 15,370:2 18,550.8 20,644.2 25,970.4 30,356.8 38,574.6 40,997.3 60,969.7 
20,536.8 25,595.1 18,372.0 26,083.4 2302.1 35,988.6 27,804.7 28,071.1 33,046.0 
1,194.4 Rg WARS) 2123 1,199.1 lego 2ifaoee Pie et 2,730.9 5,841.8 
149.4 122.9 100.7 70.7 71.6 69.0 61.6 55.0 67.9 
711.0 784.9 802.2 720.5 (306 817.1 890.0 826.1 842.8 
846.1 848.5 1,027.9 902.9 832.6 927.7 880.3 763.8 646.3 
1,707.0 1,842.9 2,014.3 2,495.1 2,853.1 Zh Oal 2,985.6 2,/90.8 4,919.5 
546.8 491.2 491.1 494.1 569.4 neon 507.1 569.8 576.3 
113,102.11. 111,908.3 108,291.9 103.4454 1188416 124593.8 1290591 1341042 141,179.7 
220,190.0 211,007.0. 211,446.2  193,248.4 198,762.1.. 198,147.4 193,362.0  189,474.0  172,247.1 
7,980.0 8,168.1 9,202.0 7,689.1 7,985.0 8,288.2 8,732.4 8,176.0 8,192.7 
6,745.3 6,247.7 Oilarse 7,105.5 6,107.6 6,109.8 : 6194.2 PEN 7 9,996.7 
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Table 20.3 Merchandise imports and exports, by origin and destination, 


All merchandise 


$ millions %changefrom  $millions 


previous year 


$ millions % change from 
previous year 


% change from 
previous year 


Imports 

1994 207,872.5 17.4  155,661.3 19.5 4,854.4 8.3 
1995 229,936.5 10.6 172,516.5 10.8 4'899.1 0.9 
1996 237 ,688.6 3.4  180,010.1 43 boon! 13.9 
1997 277,726.5 16.8 211,450.8 TES 6,126.5 9.8 
1998 303 ,398.6 G2 Zod 11.5 10.6 6,083.1 -0.7 
1999 327,026.0 7.8  249,485.3 6.7 7,685.4 26.3 
2000 362,336.7 10.8 266,511.1 6.8 12,289.3 59.9 
2001 350,071.2 3.4  254,330.7 -4.6 11,954.1 2.7 | 
2002 356,727.1 1.9 9P255,232:5 0.4 10,181.3 -14.8 
2003 342,709.5 -3.9  240,356.3 -5.8 9,183.0 -9.8 
2004 363,157.8 6.0 250,038.3 40 9,460.0 3.0 
2005 387,837.8 6.8 259,332.9 oY 9,066.5 -4.2 
2006 404,345.5 4.3 265,020.2 Ze 9,554.3 5.4 
2007 415,228.7 2.7 269,828.7 1.8 10,017.2 48 
2008 442,987.9 6.7 280,773.1 41 Tsoi 13.0 
Exports 

1994 228,167.1 20.0 181,049.3 21.4 3,677.1 14.5 
1995 265,333.9 16.3 205,690.6 13.6 4377.0 19.0 
1996 280,079.3 5.6 222,461.3 8.2 4,608.5 5.3 
1997 303,378.2 8.3 = .242,542.3 9.0 4,689.5 1.8 
1998 327,161.5 7.8 = 269,318.9 11.0 Boca 13.0 
1999 369,034.9 12.8  309,116.8 14.8 6,002.9 12.8 
2000 429 ,372.2 16.4 359,021.2 16.1 Lela 21.2 
2001 420,730.4 -2.0  352,165.0 -1.9 6,910.3 -5.0 
2002 414,038.5 -1.6  347,051.8 -1.5 6,161.5 -10.8 
2003 399,122.1 3.6  328,983.3 -5.2 7,695.3 24.9 
2004 429,005.8 TB + 300,010.38 6.6 9,364.0 21.7 
2005 450,210.0 368,278.9 5.0 9,360.5 0.0 
2006 453,951.0 361,442.1 -1.9 11,284.9 20.6 
2007 463,126.7 355, 743.0 -1.6 14,157.9 29,0 

489,856.8 369,891.1 


2008 


Note: On a balance of payments basis. 
1. Includes Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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International merchandise trade 


: rae si ee aan = a ree ran To 
the United Kingdom Economic Co-operation and 


Development countries 
$ millions  %changefrom $millions %changefrom $millions %changefrom $millions % change from 


previous year previous year previous year previous year 

11,549.9 21.0 8,315.4 -1.9 7,364.7 57.2 20,126.9 Ze 
15,390.0 O0.2 8,427.6 3 7,942.3 1:8 ~20,761,0 4 
14,994.7 -2.6 7,227.4 -14.2 9,040.6 13.8 20,834.6 0.4 
18,112.9 20.8 8,711.0 2058. 11:310% 25.8 21,948.7 5S 
19,141.2 bf 9,671.8 11.0 11,398.8 0.2 23,326M 6.3 
20,765.8 8.5 10,592.2 9° 13,2572 16:3" 2692404 8.2 
21,136.5 1.8 11,729.8 10.7 19,067.6 43.8  31,602.5 2012 
23,197.1 9.7 10,571.9 -99 18649.8 -2.2  31,367.6 -0.7 
25,867.0 ME) 11,732.6 11.0 19,686.6 5.6 34,621 8.5 
26,001.0 0.5 10,645.5 -9.3 19,696.9 0.1 36,826.8 8.2 
27,007.0 3.9 10,094.5 5.2 22,283.6 13.1.  44,274.4 20.2 
29,487.3 9.2 11,213.1 11.1 24,282.1 9.0 54,455.9 23.0 
32,570.6 10.5 11,857.8 Sie 23.7064 -2.4  61,636.0 132 
32,409.4 -0.5 11,975.2 1:07 -25,059:3 5.7 —65,939.0 7.0 
B00019 9.2 11,669.4 -2.6  27,406.9 94 76,439.5 15.9 
9,362.7 6.4 10,788.5 ea) 4,536.0 BAD? WI SI75SIS TS 
13,879.3 48.2 13,286.1 Cow 4,563.4 OG 23'537-6 25.5 
12,796.3 -7.8 12,423.4 -6.5 5,087.8 11.5 22,7020 -3.6 
13,260.4 3.6 Wl, 920.0 -4.0 8,849.0 (OO VOS 2216 -2.6 
14,000.5 5.6 9,745.8 -18.3 9,120.9 on 19,652.2 11.1 
14,383.8 out 10,125.9 3.9 9,947.2 9.1 19,458.4 -1.0 
16,846.3 Wl 11,297.4 11.6. “1230590 Clee S22 810A 17.6 
16,688.9 -0.9 10,120.8 10.4 = 12,172.5 0.9 22,672.9 -0.9 
16,294.3 -2.4 10,115.0 DA 126707 Ade <74-745.2 -4.4 
16,423.4 0.8 9,799.5 3.1 12,754.1 0.7 23,466.4 7.9 
17,930.08 6.8 9,846.4 0.5 14,189.1 11:3" 27,4962 1ie2 
18,643.8 6.3 10,172.8 3.3  14,545.6 250 29708 6.2 
20,908.8 12) 10,280.5 1.1. 16,807.9 15,6."  Soeeoe 13.8 
24,380.5 16.6 10,027.0 -2.5  19,746.2 17>. 339/072:4 17.6 
25,390.4 41 11,872.0 18.4 21,078.7 ee nee peta eB e 21.4 
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Table 20.4 International trade 
‘nacional sii acdiciantiiti ae oes 

1992 1997 2002 2007 

$ millions 

Travel 7,898 12,221 16,741 16,634 
Business travel 1,547 2,461 Zon 2,890 
Personal travel 6,351 9,760 14,005 13,744 
Transportation 5,232 8,407 11,060 12,157 
Water transport 1,470 2,004 2,391 4,072 
Air transport 2,205 3,490 4,947 4,734 
Land and other transport 1joor 2,914 aii 2e 3,350 
Commercial services 11,080 21,921 34,246 36,775 
Communications services 1,247 2,039 2,362 2,719 
Construction services 95 187 157 159 
Insurance services 2,488 2,938 5,090 3,844 © 
Other financial services 598 1,164 1,528 2,147 
Computer and information services 826 1,499 ool 4,736 
Royalties and license fees 263 1,611 3,917 3,885 
Non-financial commissions 316 648 739 921 
Equipment rentals 196 211 397 433 
Management services 1,035 2,119 4,740 5215 
Advertising and related services 147 297 549 369 
Research and development 741 1,812 2,519 2,820 
Architectural, engineering and other technical services ieee 3,045 4,075 4,268 
Miscellaneous services to business 1,390 2,876 2,621 3,124 
Audio-visual services 425 1310 1,786 1,895 
Personal, cultural and recreational services 140 161 209 240 


ORSON EGG GEES TSISMIS OI SS ELSES SOOO EIS UNSSC SUBS OS SSS SIS SSS 1 Eee 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 376-0031, 376-0032 and 376-0033. 
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International merchandise 


trade 


1992 1997 2002 2007 1992 1997 2002 2007 
$ millions 

14,255 15,873 18,401 26,663 -6,357 -3,652 -1,659 -10,029 
2,300 3,475 3,416 4,248 “152 =U bo -679 -1,358 
91,959 12,398 14,985 22,415: -0,605 -2,638 -980 -8,671 
7,989 11,417 14,438 20,032 -2,757 -3,010 -3,378 -7,875 
2,/01 3,625 5,650 8,496 -1,232 eiOnt -3,209 -4,423 
3,981 5,349 6,091 9,199 Siar -1,860 -1,144 -4,465 
| 1,707 2,443 2,697 2,337 -150 470 1,025 1,013 
14,050 24,658 36,903 38,691 -2,970 -2,137 -2,657 -1,915 
1,207 2,236 2,305 1,958 40 197 oF 761 
56 151 92 182 38 37 65 -23 
2,642 4,027 6,612 5,970 -154 -1,089 -1,923 -2,127 
970 1,758 Qld 3,657 -372 =590 -1,183 <1510 
527 954 2,045 2,203 300 545 1,512 2,483 
2,070 3,224 7,038 8,077 <al,60y -1,613 -3,121 -4,192 
370 565 634 633 -54 82 105 288 
327 540 704 826 -130 -329 -307 -393 
1,568 3,385 4,780 5,061 -532 -1,266 -40 154 
246 520 518 532 eo -222 31 -163 
549 962 989 1,258 m2 850 1,530 1,563 
703 1,174 2,151 2,009 467 1,871 1,924 1,679 
2,029 3,497 3,817 3,497 -639 -621 NY) -374 
663 Apo19 2,322 1,988 -238 -205 -536 502 
123 146 185 211 18 15 <4, ahead 
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Table 20.5 International trade in goods and services, by province and territory, 
_ Selected years from 1988 to 2008 


$ millions 

Imports to Canada 159,117 219,673 360,871 416,856 534,096 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1,642 1,693 3,538 5,340 8,682 
Prince Edward Island 242 343 652 887 1,144 
Nova Scotia 3,409 4,506 7,147 8,840 10,495 
New Brunswick 2,837 4,627 6,542 9,569 15,5311 
Quebec 33,530 47,527 72,695 84,296 112,613 
Ontario 83,244 110,235 183,803 204,027 238,546 
Manitoba 3,892 5,595 9,925 11,100 14,408 
Saskatchewan 3,240 4,731 8,613 9,456 14,429 
Alberta TET V7. 16,591 Booer 43,440 64,846 
British Columbia 14,431 22,763 33,200 38,377 51,071 # 
Yukon 96 238 232 284 477 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 221 246 594 is a 
Northwest Territories : + e 661 935 
Nunavut is y x 242 522 
Outside Canada 616 578 403 338 396 
Exports from Canada 163,842 219,664 379,203 462,473 559,755 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,709 2,189 3,828 6,893 14,868 
Prince Edward Island 236 352 819 1,089 1,207 
Nova Scotia 2,442 3,428 5,340 7,295 7,950 
New Brunswick 3,447 4,011 6,215 10,274 13,759 
Quebec 30,242 40,921 73,542 84,807 93,811 
Ontario 76,792 108,697 193,513 218,716 215,602 
Manitoba 4,402 5,263 9,829 11,356 15,204 
Saskatchewan 5,481 6,740 11,760 13,601 30,166 
Alberta 15,398 22,975 38,147 65,041 115,164 
British Columbia 21,762 24,461 35,596 41,372 49,161 
Yukon 466 237 230 171 445 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 342 374 371 cs r 
Northwest Territories # x " 1,796 2,370 
Nunavut $ i 7 59 46 
Outside Canada 123 16 15 2 3 


Note: Expenditure-based gross domestic product at current prices. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 
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Labour 


In 2008, the labour force grew at an annual 
rate of 1.7%, bringing the total number of 
people in the labour force to 18.2 million. 
Since peaking at 2.9% in 2002, the labour 
force grew by 1.6% on average over the 
last six years. 

The employment rate—the number 
of people employed expressed as a 
_ percentage of the population aged 15 
and older—edged down slightly in 2008, 
~ ending in December at 63.1%. This pushed 
the unemployment rate—the proportion of 
unemployed people in the labour force— 
up to 6.6% in December, compared with 
5.9% the previous year. 

The highest employment rates 
in 2008 were observed in Western 
Canada, particularly in Alberta (72.0%), 
Saskatchewan (66.8%), and Manitoba 
(66.7%). 

During the last quarter of 2008, the 
labour market experienced some tightening 


Chart 21.1 
Labour force, by age and sex, 2008 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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as economic growth slowed. The hardest- 
hit sectors were agriculture, construction 
and manufacturing. Employment levels in 
those three sectors fell by 216,000 during 
the last quarter alone (from October to 
December), after gaining 317,000 in the 
first three quarters of the year. 

The participation rate—the percentage 
of those aged 15 and older who had a job 
or were looking for one—fell to 67.6% in 
December from a peak of 67.9% in May, 
as the labour force contracted toward the 
end of the year. 


Earnings rose 

Despite employment losses, employees’ 
average weekly wages rose 4.0% in 2008. 
Wages in the construction sector saw 
above-average growth, increasing 6.9% 
to $965.26; agricultural wages grew 5.2% 
to $543.98 on average. In manufacturing, 
average weekly wages grew 4.0% to 


& Total 
@ Males 
O Females 


12,000 14,000 20,000 
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$894.24, the slowest growth of all three 
sectors. 
The most prevalent occupations for 


women in 2008 were in sales and service 


occupations, such as retail sales people 
and sales clerks, cashiers, and cleaners 
and janitors; business, finance and 
administrative occupations, including 
secretaries and clerks; occupations in 
social science, education, government, 
service and religion, such as teachers 
and social workers; health occupations, 
including nurses and technicians; 
and management occupations, 
such as managers in retail, food and 
accommodation. 

Men worked primarily in trades, 
transport and equipment operation 
and related occupations—mainly the 
construction trades, such as contractors 
and machinists; in sales and service 
occupations—primarily wholesale, 
retail and protective services, such as 
cleaners and janitors; in management 
occupations—mainly in retail trade, 


Chart 21.2 
Part-time employment, by reason, 2008 
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Table 21.a 
Labour market indicators 


thousands 

Population aged 15 
and older 26,553.4 26,924.7 
Labour force 17,945.8 18,245.1 

Employment 16,866.4 17,125.8 

Unemployment 1,079.4 1,119.3 
Not in labour force 8,607.5 8,679.5 

% 

Unemployment rate 6.0 6.1 
Participation rate 67.6 67.8 
Employment rate 63.5 63.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 


food and accommodation services; in 
natural and applied sciences and related 
occupations—mainly in professional and 
technical occupations; and in business, 
finance and administrative occupations. 


Going to school 


Personal preference 


Could not find 
full-time work 


Caring for children 


Own illness 


Other personal or 
family responsibilities 


Other voluntary 


0 200 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0014. 
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Labour mobility 


‘Labour mobility has recently garnered 
attention as forecasts of future labour 
shortages have become more widespread. 
Workers moving to a new province is a 
signal that labour markets are responding 
to changing economic conditions. 

An estimated 383,000 people changed 
their usual place of residence in favour 
of another province from 2007 to 2008. 
The migrant population tends to be 
younger and more educated than the non- 
migrant population. For most migrants, 
employment is a key motivation to move. 

Interprovincial out-migration is more 
likely to occur in provinces where the 
unemployment rates are relatively high. 
The study also found that migrants 
generally saw greater increases in earnings 
than did non-migrants—particularly those 


Labour 


Chart 21.3 
Interprovincial migration, by province and 
territory, 2007/2008? 
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@ Out-migrants 
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thousands 


Note: July 1, 2007 to June 30, 2008. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0019. 


leaving Quebec, Saskatchewan or any of 
the Atlantic provinces. 


Work arrangements 


Work arrangements can take many forms 
other than the standard 9-to-5 day. The 
most common form of non-standard work 
arrangement in 2008 was flexible hours 
(that is, varying the start and end times of 
the workday). 

According to a recent study on labour 
market dynamics, 36.6% of paid workers 
in 2005 had some flexibility in their 
hours of work. The next most common 
arrangement was weekend work (27.9%). 
Other arrangements include reduced 
work weeks, compressed work weeks, or 
working at home. 

Workers aged 25 and younger and 
workers with less than a high school 
education are more likely to work reduced 
_ work weeks or weekends. Those 25 and 
older with a high school diploma or higher 
are more likely to work flexible hours. 
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Chart 21.4 
Work arrangements, 2005 
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Almost three-quarters of paid workers 
who work weekends are in occupations 
involving marketing and sales; almost 
one-half of paid workers who work flexible 
hours are managers and professionals. 
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Table 21.1 Labour force characteristics, by sex and by province, 2008 


New 


and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
thousands 
Population 
Both sexes 26,924.7 426.2 114.5 768.6 617.9 
Males 13,251.8 207.0 55.4 370.3 301.1 
Females 13,672.9 219.2 59.1 398.3 316.9 
Labour force 
Both sexes 18,245.1 253.8 78.7 491.0 400.6 
Males 9,654.0 169.2 39.8 251.9 208.3 
Females 8,591.2 120.6 38.9 239.1 192.3 
Employment 
Both sexes 17,125.8 220.3 70.2 453.2 ) 366.2¢ 
Males 9,021.3 11307 35.0 229.1 186.4 
Females 8,104.5 106.6 G52 224.1 179.8 
Unemployment 
Both sexes 1,119.3 30-0 8.5 37.8 34.4 
Males 632.6 19.5 4.7 22.8 21.9 
Females 486.6 14.0 Shi 15.1 12.5 
Not in the labour force 
Both sexes 8,679.5 172.4 35.8 277.6 217.4 
Males 3,597.8 73.8 15.6 118.4 92.8 
Females 5,081.7 98.6 20.2 159.2 124.6 
% 
Participation rate 
Both sexes 67.8 59.5 68.7 63.9 64.8 
Males 72.9 64.3 71.8 68.0 69.2 
Females 62.8 bo.) 65.8 60.0 60.7 
Employment rate 
Both sexes 63.6 Bi 61.3 59.0 59.3 
Males 68.1 54.9 63.2 61.9 61.9 
Females 59.3 48.6 59.6 56.3 56.7 
Unemployment rate 
Both sexes 6.1 13-2 10.8 ia 8.6 
Males 6.6 14.6 11.8 9.1 10.54 
Females 


Note: Population aged 15 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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Labour 


ARE POT Gat RGN Pe oe — ae ad en 
Columbia 
thousands 
B37 2:1 10,509.8 909.7 767.1 2,/96.8 3,641.8 
3133.6 ayy Were 447.5 378.3 1,416.9 1,794.1 
3,238.5 5,362.2 462.2 388.8 1,379.9 1,847.7 
4,184.9 L194) 633.0 534.7 2,088.1 2,425.9 
2,205.0 3,744.9 338.5 286.8 e100 - 1,290.4 
1,979.9 3,409.5 294.5 247.9 932.8 i353 
3,881.7 6,687.3 606.7 Sy Pea 2,013.3 2,314.3 
2,025.0 3,486.8 324.2 214.8 odor 1,230.9 
1,856.7 3,200.4 282.5 237.9 897.9 1,083.4 
303.3 467.2 26.3 22.0 74.8 111.6 
180.1 258.1 14.2 12.0 39.9 59.5 
AZove 209.1 12.0 10.0 34.9 52.1 
2,187.2 3,000.4 276.7 232.4 708.7 1,216.0 
928.6 1,402.7 109.0 91.5 261.6 503.8 
1,258.6 1,952.6 167.7 140.9 447.1 T12.2 
% 

65.7 68.1 69.6 69.7 Lak 66.6 
70.4 2 75.6 75.8 81.5 71.9 
61.1 63.6 63.7 63.8 67.6 61.5 
60.9 63.6 66.7 66.8 72.0 63.5 
64.6 67.7 72.4 Ces) 78.7 68.6 
57.3 59.7 61.1 61.2 65.1 58.6 
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Table 21.2 Labour force and participation rates, by sex and age group, 


1983 to 2008 
Labour force Participation rates 
15 and older 15 and older 
Both sexes Males Females Both sexes Males Females 
thousands % 

1983 12,527.6 7,319.8 5,207.8 64.7 76.9 53.0 
1984 12,747.9 7,392.8 5,000.) 65.0 76.7 53.8 
1985 13,012.4 7,478.9 5000.0 65.6 76.7 54.9 
1986 13,272.1 7,585.4 5,686.7 66.1 76.8 55.7 
1987 13,526.0 7,680.2 5,845.8 66.5 76.8 56.5 @ 
1988 13,779.1 7,754.3 6,024.8 66.8 76.6 57.4 
1989 14,057.0 7,872.4 6,184.6 67.3 76.8 58.1 # 
1990 14,244.6 7,924.1 6,320.6 67.1 76.1 MST Hs) 
1991 14,336.3 7,924.6 6,411.8 66.6 75.0 58.4 © 
1992 14,336.1 C92 6,425.0 65.7 73.9 57.8 
1993 14,435.0 7,943.2 6,491.9 65.3 io EVAN; 
1994 14,573.7 8,014.3 6,559.4 65.2 73.1 BY) 
1995 14,689.2 8,049.5 6,639.8 64.8 i2.0 Ey (ie) 
1996 14,853.5 8,129.1 6,724.4 64.7 Te.2 57.4 
1997 15,079.1 8,233.8 6,845.3 64.8 Wes 57.8 
1998 15,316.3 8,324.3 6,992.0 65.1 72.1 58.4 
1999 15,588.3 8,457.6 7,130.7 65.5 72.4 58.9 
2000 15,847.0 8,569.2 12078 65.8 72.4 59.4 
2001 16,109.8 8,690.9 7,418.9 65.9 128 59.7 
2002 16,579.3 8,906.2 7,673.1 66.9 73.0 60.9 
2003 16,958.5 9,067.7 7,890.9 67.5 73.4 61.9 
2004 17,182.3 9,166.0 8,016.3 67.5 (3.2 62.0 
2005 17,342.6 9,243.7 8,098.8 67.2 72.8 61.8 
2006 17,592.8 9,335.4 8,257.3 67.2 125 62.1 
2007 17,945.8 9,492.8 8,453.0 67.6 (2.7 62.7 
2008 » 18,245.1 9,654.0 8,591.2 67.8 72.9 62.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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Participati 


ELISE OSS ese roe atone 


on rates 
15 to 24 25 to 44 45 and older 65 and older 
Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
% 

70.6 64.5 94.0 67.6 61.3 30.8 12.1 al 
70.8 65.0 94.1 69.4 60.3 30.8 11.8 3.9 
v1.1 65.6 94.2 70.9 59.4 31.8 11.8 4.1 
12.3 67.0 94.4 73.1 58.6 30.9 11.1 3.4 
73.0 67.5 94.3 74.0 58.1 32.0 TZ oo 
TON 68.0 94.2 10:3 57.5 33.0 10.7 3.6 
73.8 68.5 94.2 76.6 57.4 33.4 10.5 3.9 
72.4 67.3 93.8 ai 56.8 33.9 10.8 3.6 
70.1 66.1 93.1 77.8 56.3 34.6 11.1 3.4 
67.8 64.5 92.0 76.8 55.9 35.4 10.6 3.4 
66.5 62.2 92.1 Wg 555 36.1 9.7 o 
65.9 61.9 91.8 76.9 55.9 36.6 10.7 3.4 
64.9 61.3 91.6 77.1 55.4 36.9 9.9 3.4 
64.1 60.3 91.6 77.8 55.4 ea 9.8 3.4 
63.6 59.2 91.9 78.4 55.8 38.1 9.8 3.6 
63.4 60.2 92.2 79.0 55.8 39.3 10.2 3.0 
65.3 61.5 92.2 79.6 56.4 39.9 9.8 3.4 
65.9 62.8 92.1 79.9 56.7 40.9 9.5 cee 
66.1 63.2 92.1 80.4 56.9 41.6 9.4 3.4 
67.8 65.3 92.3 81.3 58.1 43.2 10.3 3.8 
68.3 66.5 92.5 81.7 59.2 45.0 LES 4.2 
67.8 66.2 92.4 82.2 59.6 45.5 11.8 44 
66.1 65.8 92.3 81.8 59.9 45.9 T24 5.0 
66.4 66.4 92.0 81.8 59.6 46.8 12.1 be 
67.4 66.5 92.1 82.6 60.0 47.8 13.0 5.6 
92.4 82.1 60.5 48.6 14.2 6.8 


67.8 67.0 
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Table 21. 3 Labour force characteristics, by sex and age groups 2008 


Labour Employ- ~ Unemploy- ~~ Participa- Employment — “Unemploy- 
force ment ment tion rate rate ment rate 
thousands % 
Both sexes 18,245.1 17,125.8 1,119.3 67.8 63.6 6.1 
15 to 24 2,949.6 2,607.2 342.4 67.4 59.6 11.6 
15 to 19 1,207.1 1,019.2 187.9 56.0 47.2 15.6 
20 to 24 1,742.5 1,588.0 154.5 78.5 71.6 8.9 
25 and older 15,295.5 14,518.7 776.8 67.8 64.4 54 
25 to 44 8,076.6 7,648.0 428.6 87.3 82.6 5.3 
25 to 34 3,861.8 3,646.4 215.4 86.5 81.7 5.6 
35 to 44 4,214.7 4,001.5 210.2 88.0 83.5 SA 
45 to 64 6,790.3 6,454.2 336.2 75.0 ree 
45 to 54 4,428.9 4,221.4 207.6 85.7 Stef 474 
55 to 64 2,361.4 2,232.8 128.6 60.8 57.5 5.4 
55 and older 2,790.0 2,649.4 140.7 34.3 32.6 5.0. 
65 and older 428.6 416.5 21 10.1 9.8 2.8 
Males 9,654.0 9,021.3 632.6 72.9 68.1 6.6 
15 to 24 1515.5 1,315.1 198.4 67.8 58.9 Ta. 
15 to 19 601.4 498.1 103.3 54.5 45.1 17.2 
20 to 24 912.1 817.0 95.2 80.8 72.4 10.4 
25 and older 8,140.4 7,706.2 434.2 73.9 69.9 Sid 
25 to 44 4,280.9 4,043.3 237.6 92.4 87.2 5.6 
25 to 34 200251 1,929.1 122.9 91.6 86.1 6.0 
35 to 44 2,228.8 2,114.2 114.6 93.0 88.3 oad 
45 to 64 3,588.9 3,399.7 189.2 80.2 75.9 5.3 
45 to 54 2,306.6 2,191.5 154 89.8 85.3 5.0 
55 to 64 1,282.3 1,208.2 74.1 67.2 63.3 5.8 
55 and older 1553.0 1,471.4 81.6 40.7 38.6 ae 
65 and older 270.7 263.2 74 14.2 13.8 2.7 
Females 8,591.2 8,104.5 486.6 62.8 59.3 5.7 
15 to 24 1,436.1 1,292.1 144.0 67.0 60.3 10.0 | 
15 to 19 605.7 Seal 84.7 575 49.5 14.0 
20 to 24 830.4 771.0 59.4 76.2 70.7 7.2 
25 and older Aoon 6,812.5 342.6 62.1 59.1 48 
25 to 44 3,795.8 3,604.7 191.1 82.1 78.0 5.00) 
25 to 34 1,809.7 PUA 92.4 81.3 the 5.4 | 
35 to 44 1,985.9 1,887.3 98.6 82.9 78.8 5.08 
45 to 64 3,201.4 3,054.4 146.9 46. 
45 to 54 2,122.3 2,029.8 92.4 4.4. 
55 to 64 1,079.1 1,024.6 54.5 Sal 
55 and older 1,237.0 1,177.9 59.1 4.8 
65 d old 2,335.8 153;3 


157.9 — 


5.0 


Seen 3.0 


Note: Population aged 15 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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‘Table 21. 4 Labour force characteristics, by census Wada area, (2008 — 
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Labour 
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No e: Population age 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0053. 
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Erion ice eee ee Pon 
force ment ment tion rate ment rate ment rate 
thousands % 
St. John’s 106.8 98.5 8.3 69.1 63.8 7.8 
Halifax 221.0 209.4 11.6 69.7 66.0 2 
Saint John 69.3 65.0 43 66.2 62.1 6.2 
Saguenay 3.5 69.1 6.4 60.4 Dow 8.5 
Québec 410.3 391.7 18.6 67.2 64.2 4.5 
_ Sherbrooke 88.4 83.0 a0 63.8 59.9 6.2 
_ Trois-Riviéres 76.1 70.0 6.1 62.6 57.6 8.0 
Montréal 2,052.6 1,900.1 152.6 66.9 62.0 7.4 
Ottawa-Gatineau 705.8 671.7 34.1 Lou 69.7 48 
Kingston 84.1 79.4 47 66.7 63.0 5.6 
Oshawa 200.3 186.1 14.3 69.5 64.6 fal 
Toronto 3,138.3 2,922.8 215.4 69.0 64.2 6.9 
“Hamilton 399.0 374.4 24.6 66.8 62.7 6.2 
_ $t.Catharines—Niagara 213.2 197.4 15.8 64.7 59.9 7.4 
Kitchener 272.4 256.1 16.3 rie 66.9 6.0 
London 262.8 2443 18.5 68.2 63.4 7.0 
Windsor 174.6 158.3 16.3 64.0 58.0 9.3 
Greater Sudbury/Grand 
Sudbury 86.2 81.4 48 64.5 60.9 5.6 
_ Thunder Bay 66.6 62.6 4.0 64.2 60.3 6.0 
Winnipeg 413.8 395.9 17.9 70.9 67.8 43 
Regina 118.8 114.2 46 70.9 68.1 3.9 
Saskatoon 143.9 138.2 Dali 73.0 70.2 4.0 
Calgary 729.5 704.1 20 LEA 74.4 aD 
Edmonton 644.8 621.1 CouG 73.0 70.3 oy 
Abbotsford—Mission 92.5 88.0 45 69.2 65.8 49 
Vancouver 1,296.9 1,241.6 5d.2 66.7 63.9 43 
197.5 190.9 6.6 


66.7 3.3 
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Table 21.5 Full-time and part-time employment, by sex and age group, 


thousands 
Total employment 
Both sexes 15,672.3 15,947.0 16,169.7 16,484.3 16,866.4 17,125.8 
15 to 24 2,449.4 2,461.0 2,472.5 2306 2,089.4 2,607.2 
25 to 44 Teeey Ale 7,994.0 (59/5 7,610.7 7,658.9 7,648.0 
45 and older 5,651.4 5,892.0 6,099.7 6,337.8 6,618.2 6,870.7 
Males 8,348.1 8,480.6 8,594.7 8,727.1 8,888.9 9,021.3 
15 to 24 1,243.2 1,248.3 1,239.0 1,276.9 Tiots.3 1,315.1 
25 to 44 4,029.0 4,023.8 4,032.1 4,035.3 4,032.6 4,043.3 
45 and older 3,075.8 3,208.4 3,323.6 3,414.9 3,943.0 3,662.9 
Females 1,o24:2 7,466.4 73130 TARY es 7,977.5 . 8,104.5 
15 to 24 1,206.2 12426 1,2335 1,258.9 1,276.1 1,292.1 
25 to 44 3,942.5 30702 3,565.4 3,575.4 3,626.2 3,604.7 
45 and older 2,079.6 2,683.5 2,/76.2 2,922.9 3,075.2 3,207.8 
Full-time employment 
Both sexes 12,7053 12,998.1 13,206.2 13,509.7 13,803.1 13,976.6 
15 to 24 1,344.3 1,361.4 1,370.2 1,419.8 1,435.1 1,438.6 
25 to 44 6,624.7 6,671.2 6,684.7 6,730.9 6,774.4 6,756.1 
45 and older 4,736.3 4,965.5 5,151.3 5,359.0 5,993.6 5,782.0 
Males 7,423.0 1,909.3 7,664.0 7,781.0 7,909.9 8,008.0 
15 to 24 774.9 781.2 782.5 809.2 828.5 825.6 
25 to 44 3,832.2 3,834.1 3,832.6 3,845.6 3,840.2 3,000-2 
45 and older 2,815.9 2,944.1 3,048.9 3120-2 3,241.3 3,349.2 
Females 5,282.3 5,438.8 5,042.3 5728.7 5,893.2 5,968.7 
15 to 24 569.4 580.2 587.8 610.5 606.6 613.0 
25 to 44 2,192.5 2,837.2 2,852.1 2,885.3 2,934.2 2,922.9 
45 and older 1,920.4 2,021.4 2,102.4 2,202.0 2,302.4 2,432.8 | 
Part-time employment | 
Both sexes 2,967.0 2,948.9 2,963.5 2,974.7 3,063.3 3,149.2 
15 to 24 1,105.1 1,099.6 1,102.3 1,116.0 1,154.3 1,168.6 © 
25 to 44 946.8 922.8 912.8 879.9 884.5 891.9 
45 and older 915.0 926.5 948.4 978.8 1,024.5 1,088.7 
Males 925.0 921.3 930.7 946.1 979.0 1,013.3 
15 to 24 468.3 467.1 456.5 467.7 484.8 489.5 
25 to 44 196.9 189.8 199.5 189.7 192.5 210.1 
45 and older 259.8 264.4 274.7 288.7 301.7 313.7] 
Females 2,041.9 2,027.6 2,032.8 2,028.5 2,084.3 2,135.9 
15 to 24 636.8 632.4 645.8 648.4 669.5 679.1 
25 to 44 749.9 733.0 713.0 690.1 692.0 681.8 
45 9 and older on 695. 2 662.1 673.7 690.0 722.8 774.9 


ee Statistics Canada. CANSIM ‘table 980- 0002. 
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Table 21.6 Reasons for part-time work, by sex and age group, 2008 


years 0 
and older years years and older 
thousands 
All people employed part time 3,149.2 1,168.6 891.9 1,088.7 
Males 1,013.3 489.5 210.1 313.7 
Females 2,135.9 679.1 681.8 774.9 
% 

Both sexes 
Own illness 3.7 0.8 Be) 7.1 
Caring for children 10.3 0.9 30.0 44 
Other personal/family responsibilities 3.4 0.7 47 5.2 
Going to school 31.6 75.8 a Be 0.8 
Personal preference 27.7 5.8 18.0 59.0 
Other voluntary 0.7 0.4 Tal 0.8 
Involuntary (no full-time work available) 22.6 15.6 31.6 Ze. 
Males 
Own illness 4.0 0.9 5.5 7.9 
Caring for children 1.4 Xx 45 1.3 
Other personal/family responsibilities 1.5 0.6 Zt 1.9 
Going to school 41.2 76.4 19.5 0.8 
Personal preference 26.4 6.0 20.5 62.0 
Other voluntary 1.0 0.4 2.0 pike 
Involuntary (no full-time work available) 24.6 15.6 45.4 24.8 
Females 
Own illness 3.6 0.7 2.9 6.7 
Caring for children 14.6 15 37.8 5.6 
Other personal/family responsibilities 4.3 0.8 5.4 6.5 
Going to school 27.0 hos 8.6 0.8 
Personal preference 28.3 5.6 N72 57.9 
Other voluntary 0.6 0.4 0.8 0.6 
Involuntary (no full-time work available) 21. 6 15.6 28 21.9 


ESSE SOS NESSES OS BNE ORES ESE SSA Se tees NN PETES SSS SSS OSU DSU eee ore 


Note: Expressed as a percentage of total part-time pare 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0014. 
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Table 21.7 Employment, ‘by sector, 1994 to 2008 


thousands 
All sectors 13,058.7 13,295.4 13,421.4 13,706.0 14,046.2 14,406.7 
Goods-producing sector 3,091.0 3,467.6 3,476.0 3,561.0 3,657.9 3,742.5 
Agriculture 437.2 419.3 422.5 417.0 424.2 406.0 
Forestry, fishing, mining, 
and oil and gas extraction 285.6 294.8 294.0 296.7 293.5 263.8 © 
Utilities 127.0 123.5 124.1 115.3 114.7 114.3 
Construction 724.6 726.4 709.7 721.0 731.9 766.9 
Manufacturing 1,823.2 1,903.8 4;925:7 2,010.9 2,093.5 2,191.5 
Services-producing sector 9,661.2 9,827.7 9,945.4 10,145.1 10,388.4 10,664.3 
Trade 2,061.1 2,077.5 2,087.7 2,106.1 2125.4 2,218.2 
Transportation and ; 
warehousing 644.9 660.8 674.0 694.6 Avert (she 
Finance, insurance, real 
estate and leasing 832.7 846.1 861.4 865.0 847.9 859.9 
Professional, scientific and 
technical services 642.5 674.3 706.7 777.8 849.8 900.7 
Business, building and 
other support services 365.4 402.5 420.8 441.8 478.1 504.7 
Educational services 927.2 928.3 913.0 916.6 930.0 970.7 
Health care and social 
assistance 1,364.2 1,388.6 1,390.9 1,388.4 1,428.5 1,436.0 
Information, culture and 
recreation 537.4 567.7 579.1 603.5 615.8 630.5 
Accommodation and food 
services 799.1 816.1 847.9 871.0 911.4 913.6 
Other services 651.9 647.2 656.0 683.0 706.8 716.5 
Public administration 8348 818.6 807882 781.9 


Notes: Ppaoulation aged 15 an mat 
North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 
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Labour 


mer _ ae 
| thousands 
14,764.2 14,946.2 15,310.4 15,672.3 15,947.0 16,169.7 16,484.3 16,866.4 17,125.8 


3,822.0 3,779.9 3,878.6 3,920.1 3,989.8 4,002.4 3,985.9 3,993.0 4,021.3 


372.1 323.3 325.4 332.4 326.0 343.7 346.4 337.2 327.0 
275.4 278.9 270.3 281.6 286.6 306.4 330.1 339.3 340.1 
p 114.9 124.4 131.9 130.5 133.3 125.3 122.0 138.0 151.8 
| 810.1 824.3 865.2 906.0 951.7 1,019.5 1,069.7 1,133.5 1,232.2 


| 2,249.4 2,229.0 2,200.9 Jig M ES 2,292.1 2,207.4 2 MW BT! 2,044.9 1,970.3 
-10,942.2 11,166.2 11,431.8 11,746.6 11,957.2 12,167.3 12,498.4 12,873.5 13,104.5 
2,293.3 2,363.3 2,409.3 2,467.8 2,007.1 2,074.6 2,633.5 2,682.4 2,678.8 


772.3 775.8 760.7 790.9 799.4 793.6 802.2 822.8 857.7 
857.9 876.7 895.1 917.0 960.6 987.8 1,040.5 1,060.4 1,075.4 
932.2 986.5 987.1 1,003.6 1,018.3 1,050.0 1,089.9 1,136.9 1,200.0 
937.0 937.2 979.6 608.7 630.2 654.4 690.0 702.1 686.5 
974.1 981.6 1,007.4 1,027.1 1,035.7 1,106.1 1,158.4 1,183.2 1,192.8 


1,514.0 1,540.4 1,617.3 ROso.2 1,733.4 1,734.6 1,785.5 1,846.1 1,903.4 


662.1 709.4 Tio 714.6 738.0 fool 745.0 782.0 759.6 
938.2 943.2 985.1 1,005.5 1,012.4 1,004.5 1,015.0 1,069.4 1,073:9 
688.5 666.8 686.2 113.1 696.6 693.4 701.0 1230 (ons 
7726 7854 7889 8190 85S 8646 9257 
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Table 21. 8 Employment, by sector and by province, 2008 


Canada Newfoundland and Prince Edward vm ~ Nova 
Labrador Island Scotia 
thousands 

All sectors 17,125.8 220.3 70.2 453.2 
Goods-producing sector 4,021.3 49.2 17.6 92.6 
Agriculture 327.0 0.9 Oi | 6.4 
Forestry, fishing, mining, and oil and gas extraction 340.1 15.9 29 12.4 
Utilities 151.8 1.6 0.3 ou 
Construction 1,232.2 16st a 31.3. 
Manufacturing 1,970.3 14.1 6.1 39.1. 
Services-producing sector 13,104.5 171.1 b2i¢ 360.6 
Trade 2,678.8 35.6 10.4 79.2 
Transportation and warehousing 857.7 10.6 PATE 18.6 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 1,075.4 7.5 2.8 22.9) 
Professional, scientific and technical services 1,200.0 8.5 20 21.3 
Business, building and other support services 686.5 8.2 2.6 25.9 
Educational services 1,192.8 16.6 5.0 33.9 
Health care and social assistance 1,903.4 S20 8.3 60.5 
Information, culture and recreation 759.6 8.3 7a) 19.8 
Accommodation and food services 1,073.5 AS.z 583] 29.4 
Other services 751.1 11.6 2.9 19.4 
Public administration _38. T wie 6 Ke Oi 90. 3 


Notes: Population aed 15 pe Hey 
North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 
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New 


Brunswick 


Quebec 


cAI 


Manitoba 


BS 
Sa 


skatchewan 


si OA 


LAS 


British 
Columbia 


thousands 


366.2 
81.8 
6.0 
Ali, 
4.9 
23.9 
35.2 
284.4 
af. 
20.4 
15.8 
17.2 
19.4 
29:9 
90.9 
11.8 
23.9 
15.8 
25.9 


3,881.7 
886.4 
61.5 
32.7 
32.9 
215.8 
943.6 
2/9952 
624.6 
186.0 
230.6 
265.6 
136.9 
296.5 
470.6 
174.8 
244.7 
175.8 
229.1 


6,687.3 
12/4, 
84.5 
38.1 
65.1 
439.0 
901.2 
9,159.5 
1,025.5 
329.7 
472.4 
900.2 
299.0 
482.2 
698.4 
309.7 
396.2 
282.7 
363.5 


606.7 
148.1 
28.9 
6.3 
6.6 
37.6 
68.7 
458.7 
90.5 
35.9 
36.6 
29.6 
18.0 
46.6 
83.0 
ded, 
36.8 
yA 
35.6 


512.7 
139.4 
41.0 
25.2 
5.6 
36.8 
30.9 
373.3 
83.5 
24.0 
28.4 
20.7 
11.4 
37.7 
63.4 
20.3 
32.0 
22.9 
29.2 


2,013.3 
ST Tal 
61.0 
149.2 
17.5 
205.3 
144.1 
1,436.2 
317.0 
102.2 
8 ey 
164.2 
63.9 
126.8 
190.2 
71.6 
113.9 
oi 
83.4 


2,314.3 
501.5 
33.7 
45.4 
14.2 
220.8 
187.4 
1,812.8 
354.8 
128.0 
147.2 
174.0 
101.2 
161.6 
245.6 
118.1 
178.1 
101.2 
102.9 


i SORENESS SE I REO SSIES OOS YSIS SSS see cece oped OO VASO ONESIES SHES a er 
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Table 21.9 Employment and average weekly earnings, public administration and 


all industries, 1995 to 2008 


1 


thousands 

Employment 

All industries! 11,208.7 11,292.5 11,624.9 11,885.4 12,055.8 

Public administration 746.8 ized 707.6 702.3 705.0 
Federal administration 265.0 251.9 236.8 234.7 237.9 
Provincial and territorial administration 222.6 208.9 202.7 202.1 206.1 
Local administration 228.4 230.1 234.8 231.0 226.6 

$ 

Average weekly earnings 

All industries" 598.67 611.01 623.43 632.72 640.47, 

Public administration 729.83 725.30 729.12 734.05 761.05 
Federal administration 804.63 801.01 813.34 830.71 886.01. 
Provincial and territorial administration 721.99 728.45 741.41 750.14 758.82 

_Local administrati 678.67 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 
Data include overtime. 


1. Excludes agriculture, fishing and trapping, private household services, religious organizations and the military. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 281-0024 and 281-0027. 
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Labour 


thousands 


12,460.9 12,881.1 13,093.3 13,372.8  13,595.7 13,877.3 14,252.6 14,572.2 14,817.7 


713.0 837.6 839.7 888.2 897.7 921.3. 945.4 961.0 1,007.8 

240.9 252.0 260.7 265.6 264.9 267.2 280.7 281.5 292.2 

208.0 221.4 PAW fs) 235.2 237.1 245.3 249.7 292.9 264.7 

229.9 324.1 320.4 343.9 350.2 363.4 371.1 383.6 406.5 
$ 


655.55 656.74 672.68 690.79 709.41 737.29 755.50 788.17 810.45 
781.15 782.01 844.53 867.71 894.04 925.45 951.03 1,007.53 1,040.51 
~ 926.60 934.05 1,006.75 1,050.21 1,077.79 1,137.76 1,145.57 1,233.71 1,286.46 
— 167.44 800.69 837.50 885.36 920:97 953.99 1,001.42 1,048.03 1,091.16 
755.43 751.61 856.34 871.63 
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Table 21.10 Average hourly wages of employees, by selected characteristics and 
professions, 2007 and 2008 


2007 2008 
thousands average thousands average 
hourly hourly 
wage ($) wage ($) 
All employed people’ 14,251.4 20.41 14,496.2 21.92 
Age 15 to 24 2,900.2 11.81 Zest 12.39 
Age 25 to 54 9,959.1 22.28 10,049.8 23.24 
Age 55 and older 1,792.2 22.03 1,924.3 23.09 
Males 7,185.8 22.17 7,301.6 23.18 
Females 7,065.6 18.62 7,194.6 19.43 
Full-time workers Tif lOve 21.73 11,910.6 22.70 
Part-time workers 25302 14.33 2,089.6 14.96 
Union coverage2 4,491.5 23.01 4,527.0 - 24.46 
No union coverage? 9,759.8 18.98 9,969.2 19.89 
Permanent job4 12,408.8 21.07 12, f2AcZ 21.98 
Temporary job® 1,842.6 15.99 14750 16.59 
Management occupations 1,006.4 31.93 1,058.1 Jo-en 
Business, finance and administrative occupations PM ESS No) 19.44 2,843.9 20.28 
Natural and applied sciences and related occupations 1,050.5 28.62 1,066.0 29.77 
Health occupations 864.5 24.27 899.2 24.87 
Occupations in social science, education, public 
administration and religion 1,216.5 26.29 13725:6 2/0 
Occupations in art, culture, recreation and sport 324.1 20.62 339.2 21.04 
Sales and service occupations 3,686.8 ta.00 3,668.2 14.22 
Trade, transport and equipment operators and related 
occupations 2,065.9 20.38 2,155.4 21.05 
Occupations unique to primary industry 293.0 17:57 279.2 18.39 
Occupations unique to processing, manufacturing 
and utilities 930.2 17.59 861.3 18.32 


Note: Data are not seasonally adjusted. 

1. Those who work as paid employees of a private firm or business or the public sector. Excludes people who are self-employed. 

2. Employees who are members of a union and employees who are not members of a union, but who are covered by a collective 
agreement or a union contract. 

3. Employees who are not members of a union or not covered by a collective agreement or a union contract. 

4. Ajob that is expected to last as long as the employee wants it (business conditions permitting) and has no predetermined 
end date. 

5. A job that has a predetermined end date or will end as soon as a specified project is completed. This includes seasonal jobs; 
temporary, term or contract jobs including work done through a temporary help agency, casual jobs; and other temporary work. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 282-0070 and 282-0074. 
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| - Labour 


- | All earners te Full-year, full-time workers payeyen 
7 Males Females _—_ Earnings ratio! § Males Females _ Earnings ratio’ 
| $ 2007 constant % $ 2007 constant % 

1993 37,700 24,200 64.1 50,800 37,000 72.8 

1994 39,100 24,200 61.9 52,400 36,800 70.2 

1995 38,400 24,700 64.2 91,300 37,400 73.0 

1996 39,100 24,900 63.6 51,800 37,700 72.8 

1997 40,200 24,800 61.8 53,400 37,400 70.0 

1998 41,300 25,900 62.8 55,000 39,500 71.9 

1999 42,100 26,400 62.6 95,600 38,000 68.4 

2000 43,500 26,800 61.7 55,600 39,300 70.6 

2001 43,400 26,900 62.1 56,700 39,600 69.9 

2002 43,400 27,300 62.8 56,800 39,900 70.2 

2003 42,800 26,900 62.9 56,600 39,700 70.2 

2004 43,100 27,300 63.4 58,700 41,000 69.9 

2005 43,700 27,900 64.0 58,000 40,900 70.5 

2006 43,800 28,400 64.7 98,700 42,200 Wine 

2007 44 400 29, 200 _ 68. fo 60,300 43,000 71.4 


1 Pearecane hota: to- ‘male earnings 5 aie 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0102. 
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Table 21.12 Earners, by sex and work pattern, 1993 to 2007 


POOLE ISO PIES ORIG GEL MLE SEBEL EEE EE EE EE OSES ESS SEES USS SSS SIS SESS OSS HS SEES SESS ESS SH SES te ee ee 


2007 19,251 10,176 9,076 9,266 9,339 3,927 


i 


Note: Data ee 1996 are taken from the Survey of ae Finances (SCF) and data from 1996 on are fs sof the Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID). The surveys use different definitions and, as a result, the number of people working full 
year, full time in the SLID is smaller than in the SCF. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0101. 


| All earners Full- -year, full-time workers 

Both sexes Males Females Both sexes Males Females 

thousands 

1993 14,900 8,105 6,795 8,050 4,867 o,loe 
1994 14,968 8,175 6,793 8,337 5,097 3,240 
1995 15,313 8,324 6,988 8,532 S475 3,001 
1996 15,275 8,340 6,936 8,416 ergo 3,261 
(1997 15,616 8,465 oe 8,560 5,230 3,330 
1998 15,896 8,599 7,298 8,178 4,939 3,239 
1999 16,403 8,813 7,590 8,497 5,066 3,431 
2000 16,858 9,028 7,830 8,305 4,956 3,349 
2001 17,226 9,221 8,004 8,713 5,194 3,918 
2002 17,445 9,324 8,121 8,483 5,006 3,477 
2003 17,830 9,494 8,336 8,725 5,075 3,650 
2004 18,163 9,709 8,454 9,006 5,263 3,743 
2005 18,393 9,779 8,615 9,342 5,396 3,946 
2006 18,863 10,013 8,850 9,072 5,268 3,804 
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Table 21.13 Employment rate, by educational attainment, age group and sex, 


{ 


Both sexes Males Females Both sexes Males Females 
% 

All education levels 61.7 67.1 56.6 63.6 68.1 59.3 
15 to 24 57.5 57.4 57.6 59.6 58.9 60.3 
25 to 44 80.8 85.7 75.9 82.6 87.2 78.0 
45 and older 47.4 54.6 40.9 51.7 57.4 46.4 

Less than Grade 9 21.4 29.6 14.1 20.7 28.7 13.9 
15 to 24 28.0 Sle Zo 27.7 30.8 24.0 
25 to 44 49.0 58.0 36.9 48.3 58.0 35: 
45 and older 17.2 24.6 t1.2 16.8 24.1 AUR 

Some high school 44.8 52.1 37.3 45.7 51.8 39.0% 
15 to 24 42.8 43.4 42.0 44.5 43.7 45.4 
25 to 44 68.1 76.5 Si.3 68.1 74.7 57.9 
45 and older 34.3 44.8 25.6 38.2 48.3 29.0 

High school graduate 66.3 73.6 59.8 64.8 71.6 58.4 
15 to 24 70.9 725 69.2 70.1 71.0 69.0 
25 to 44 79.5 86.0 72.9 79.8 86.4 i2.4 
45 and older 52.6 60.8 46.7 53.8 60.8 48.7 

Some postsecondary 63.3 66.8 59.9 64.6 67.2 62.1 
15 to 24 59.0 58.6 59.4 61.8 60.6 62.9 
25 to 44 77.3 62.5 (23 78.6 83.1 73.48 
45 and older 53.0 59.3 47.3 56.0 59.8 52.6 

Postsecondary certificate or diploma! 72.6 76.7 68.6 72.9 76.4 69.5 
15 to 24 75.8 76.5 154 78.1 78.1 78.0 
25 to 44 85.3 89.4 81.4 86.8 91.0 82.8 
45 and older 58.0 62.9 5322 60.3 63.9 56.8 

Bachelor's degree 77.0 79.4 74.8 76.4 79.1 74.0. 
15 to 24 73.2 71.0 74.5 74.1 74.4 73.9. 
25 to 44 85.2 88.8 82.0 85.7 90.4 81.9 
45 and older 65.6 68.0 62.8 65.0 67.1 62.9 | 

Above bachelor’s degree 77.2 78.1 75.9 76.4 76.7 76.1 
15 to 24 63.5 63.2 64.5 70.2 65.6 73.2 
25 to 44 85.7 89.4 81.8 85.9 82.2 


_45 and older 69.5 


1. Includes trades certificate. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0004. 
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: 


Table 21.14 Self-employment, by sex, 1978 to 2008 


= thousands 

1978 1,263.4 910.3 353.1 
1979 1,324.7 944.6 380.1 
1980 1,363.6 971.9 391.7 
1981 1,425.2 1,020.6 404.6 
1982 1,483.2 1,056.7 426.5 
1983 1,543.2 1,094.5 448.7 
1984 1,569.7 1,096.4 473.3 
1985 1,726.0 1,188.9 537.2 
1986 1,674.2 1,175.6 498.5 
1987 1,699.1 1,185.8 513.3 
1988 1,774.1 1,233.1 541.0 
1989 1,800.3 1,240.7 559.6 
1990 1,836.6 1,263.6 573.0 
1991 1,895.8 1,313.2 582.6 
1992 1,927.5 1,316.7 610.8 
1993 2,011.1 1,361.7 649.4 
1994 2,028.5 1,351.7 676.7 
1995 2,083.1 1,381.8 701.3 
1996 2,171.6 1,426.8 744.8 
1997 2,349.4 1,522.2 827.2 
1998 2,405.7 1,550.6 855.1 
1999 2,433.0 1,582.8 850.2 
2000 2,373.7 1,538.7 835.1 
2001 2,276.7 1,503.3 773.4 
2002 2,314.5 1,499.7 814.7 
2003 2,401.8 1,571.1 830.7 
2004 2,453.4 1,614.5 838.9 
2005 2,511.6 1,645.6 866.0 
2006 2,498.0 1,621.4 876.6 
2007 2,615.0 1,703.2 911.9 
2008 2,629.6 1,719.7 909.9 


BESS LLCO seasenaoceespeonesereresce LEE 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANS| 


table 282-0012. 
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Table 21. 19 Days lost annually per full- time employee, by province, 2003 to 2008 


aie am my inc — siete ae me a 
number of days 
Canada 9.2 9.2 9.6 9.7 10.2 10.0 
Newfoundland and Labrador 10.5 10.3 9.5 9.7 9.8 9.8 
Prince Edward Island Tt 7.6 8.6 8.5 8.4 9.0 
Nova Scotia 9.8 11.0 10.8 10.7 12.0 11.4 
New Brunswick 10.2 9.6 10.3 11.5 10.5 11.0 
Quebec 10.8 10.8 11e2 ie 12.0 11.6 
Ontario 8.3 8.5 8.6 8.8 9.3 9.55 
Manitoba 9.4 9.8 9.9 10.1 10.8 11.28 
Saskatchewan 10.4 10'3 11.1 11.0 10.5 10.5. 
Alberta hes) 8.6 9.0 9.0 8.3 
British Columbia a, 8.8 10.3 9.4 oe ee 9.8 | 


Note: Excludes maternity leave. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 279-0029. 


Table 21.16 Days lost annually per full-time employee because of illness or 
__ disability, by province, . 2003 to 2008 


2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 
number of days | 

Canada 7.5 7.5 7.8 7.6 8.1 7.9. 
Newfoundland and Labrador 9.1 8.8 8.1 8.2 8.2 8.2 
Prince Edward Island 6.4 6.0 6.9 6.9 6.8 7.4 
Nova Scotia 8.1 9.1 9.0 8.9 9.9 9.7 
New Brunswick 8.8 8.0 8.5 9.7 8.8 8.8 
Quebec 9.3 9.4 9.6 9.3 9.8 9.2 
Ontario 6.5 6.7 6.7 6.6 foe 7.4 
Manitoba 8.0 7.9 8.1 8.7 9.0} 
Saskatchewan 8.1 8.9 8.7 8.3 8.1, 
Alberta 5.6 6.9 6.1 
Columbia _ 73 8.2 8.0. 
ani Statistics Canada, “CANSIM wre 279- 0029. | 
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Table 21.17 Days lost annually per full-time employee, by sector, 2003 to 2008 


TEE ig Ley cake aL ET 
number of days 
Goods-producing sector 9.3 9.1 9.3 9.6 9.8 9.7 
Primary industries 79 7.9 7.6 8.3 8.5 Tk 
Utilities 10.0 10.2 9.1 12.4 11.2 10.1 
Construction 8.6 i: 8.3 9.5 9.4 8.6 
Manufacturing 9.7 9.9 9.9 9.7 10.2 10.7 
Services-producing sector 9.2 9.2 9.8 9.8 10.3 10.2 
Trade 8.1 7.6 8.2 8.5 9.3 8.8 
Transportation and warehousing 11.4 11.1 Ie 11.6 12.2 Teo 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 8.8 7.8 8.9 fs 8.9 8.2 
Professional, scientific and technical services 5.3 5.6 2.0 5.6 6.6 6.3 
Business, building and other support services 8.7 9.6 11.0 a BE 10.6 ibd in) 
Educational services 9.5 8.8 9.8 10.7 10.6 9.7 
Health care and social assistance 13.0 14.4 14.2 14.4 14.3 14.9 
Information, culture and recreation 7.6 7.9 8.5 8.7 9.3 7.9 
Accommodation and food services 7.8 7.9 9.1 8.2 8.1 (6S 
Public administration 10.9 10.9 12.2 12.0 12.2 13.8 
Other services 7.0 (es) 6.8 (ae 9.5 79 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 

Excludes maternity leave. 

Includes absences because of illness, disability, or personal or family responsibility. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 279-0030. 
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Table 21.18 Labour force and paid workers covered by a Registered Pension Plan, 


1987 1992 1997 2002 2007 
number 
Registered Pension Plan members! 
Both sexes 4,834,019 5,244,703 5,088,455 5,522,563 5,908 633 
Males 3,118,574 3,024,770 2,841,608 2,960,525 3,039,988 
Females 1,715,445 2,219,933 2,246,847 2,062,038 2,868,645 
% 

Labour force covered by a Registered 
Pension Plans 
Both sexes apy 36.2 33.0 Soul 32.6 
Males 39.8 37.6 34.1 32.9 31.4 
Females 29.1 34.4 32.7 3003 33. 7m 
Paid workers covered by a Registered 
Pension Plan2 s 
Both sexes 42.7 45.3 41.6 39.7 38.3m 
Males 48.8 48.3 42.9 40.2 off 
Females 34.8 41.8 40.1 39.2 38.8 


Note: The data used from the Labour Force Survey (labour force and paid workers) are annual averages to which the number of 
Canadian Forces members was added. 
1. Plans are established by either employers or unions to provide retirement income to employees. 
2. Refers to employees in the public and private sector and includes self-employed workers in incorporated business (with and 
without paid help). 
Source: Statistics Canada, Pension Plans in Canada and Labour Force Survey. 
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Languages 


In 2006, 18.1 million Canadians, or 58% 
of the population, reported English as their 
mother tongue, a drop from 61% in 1981. 
Another 6.9 million, or 22% of Canadians, 
reported French as the language they first 
learned and still understand, a fall from 
(26% in 1981. 
 Allophones—those whose mother 
tongue is neither English nor French— 
numbered 6.3 million in 2006. Partly as 
a result of sustained immigration from 
around the world, the proportion of 
allophones increased substantially to 20% 
of Canadians from 13% in 1981. Of the 
1.1 million immigrants who settled in 
Canada from 2001 to 2006, more than 
80%—901,300 people—were allophones. 
The linguistic portrait has also shifted 
because francophones are having fewer 
children than in the past and some 
francophones outside Quebec have 
transferred to English and are less likely 
to pass on the French language to their 


| 


Chart 22.1 
Population by mother tongue 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-003-X. 
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children. However, in 2006 for the first 
time, the majority of Quebec allophones 
adopted French as their main home 
language when using an official language 
most often at home. 


Over 200 languages reported 
Canadians reported more than 200 
languages as mother tongues in the 

2006 Census. These include languages 
associated with traditional immigration, 
such as German, Italian, Ukrainian and 
Dutch, and languages that characterize 
more recent immigration, particularly those 
spoken in Asia and Latin America, which 
showed the largest gains. 

Chinese languages are the third 
largest mother-tongue group: 3% of the 
population reported a Chinese language 
as the first language learned and still 
understood in 2006. 

Among the three largest census 
metropolitan areas (CMAs), Toronto has 


DELO EME OO IE TO OE TT NN SES BT 


1981 1991 2001 2006 
@ Other 
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the highest proportion of allophones. 
More than 4 residents in 10 have a mother 
tongue other than English or French. 
Chinese makes up the largest portion, 
followed by Italian and Punjabi. 

Similarly, 4 out of 10 residents of 
Vancouver are also allophones. Chinese is 
the most frequent followed by Punjabi and 
Tagalog. 

The Montréal CMA has proportionally 
fewer allophones at 22%. Italian heads the 
list followed by Arabic and Spanish. 

The 2006 Census found that 98% of the 
population can speak one or both official 
languages and that English or French is 
spoken ‘at least regularly’ at home by 94% 
of Canadians. As well, English or French 
is spoken ‘most often’ at home by 89% of 
the population, sometimes in combination 
with a non-official language. 

About one out of every two allophones 
(46%) speaks English or French most often 
at home. The proportion rises to 68% 
when including allophones who speak 
a language other than English or French 
most often at home but use English or 


Chart 22.2 


Table 22.a 
Most common non-official mother tongues 


LLL OOD LAI 


1971 
number 
All Chinese languages 95,915 1,034,090 
Italian 538,765 476,905 
German 558,965 466,650 
Punjabi iS 382,585 
Spanish 23,950 362,120 
Arabic 28,020 286,785 
Tagalog 266,440 
Portuguese _ 85, 845 229,280 


Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 
1971 and 2006. 


French on a regular basis as well. Two out ~ 
of five allophones speak English or French 
exclusively at home. 

The longer allophone immigrants have 
resided in the country, the more they are 
exposed to the predominant language of 
the host society. This tends to affect the 
language spoken most often at home. 

The proportion of allophone immigrants 
speaking an official language at home was 
34% for those who arrived in the 1980s 
and 46% for those who arrived from 1961 
to/1970. 


Mother tongue, Canada less Quebec and Quebec, 2006 
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Source: stalislics Canada, censuses of popluation, 1976 and 2006. 
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4 Other languages 


1976 2006 
Quebec 


Languages at work 


While most immigrants use either English 

| or French at work, some immigrant workers 
_use one or more of the 200 non-official 
_languages found in Canada. 

In 2006, about 3.8 million immigrants 
worked or had recently worked in Canada. 
| Of these, 16%—or 611,400 workers—used 

a non-official language at work. 
Among those immigrants who use non- 
official languages at work, about one in 
six make no regular use of either official 
language. The other five use English or 
French along with a non-official language. 

The use of non-official languages at 
work has been associated with a lack 
of official language skills, low levels of 
education, lower skilled jobs and lower 
earnings for immigrants. 

The use of non-official languages at 
work is more common among immigrants 


| 
Bilingualism among youth 


; By age 21, about one-third (29%) of 
; Canadians can Carry on a conversation 

in both French and English. Bilingualism 
rates, however, differ considerably by 
mother tongue: 65% of francophone youth 
| said that they were bilingual in 2006 

compared with 18% of non-francophones. 

One reason for this is that francophones 

have more opportunity to use English 
outside of studies (at work for example) 
than non-francophones. The bilingualism 
rate among francophones living in Quebec 
reaches a maximum when young adults 
enter the workforce. Among anglophones, 
the rate reaches a maximum towards the 
end of high school. 
_ Outside Quebec, the bilingualism rate 
i is higher for francophones. A total of 91% 
of francophone youth reported being 
bilingual in 2006 compared with 15% of 
-non-francophones. 
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Chart 22.3 
Top 10 non-official languages used at work 
by immigrants, 2006 
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thousands of immigrants 
1. Unspecified Chinese languages. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-X. 


who had arrived recently and among 
immigrants who had arrived at an older 
age. 


Chart 22.4 
Youth able to converse in both French and 
English at age 21; mother tongue, 2006 
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Quebec 


In Quebec, rates of bilingualism were 
higher for non-francophones. While 61% 
of francophone youth in Quebec reported 
that they could carry on a conversation in 
both languages, 90% of non-francophones 
said they could do the same. 
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Table 22.1 


VANEAU 


Mother tongue, by province and territory, 2006 


and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
number 
Population 31,241,030 500,610 134,205 903,090 719,650 
Mother tongue, single response! 30,848,270 499,830 133,570 899,270 714,490 
English 17,882,775 488,405 125,260 832,105 463,190 
French 6,817,655 1,885 5,345 32,540 232,975 
Non-official languages 6,147,840 9,540 2,960 34,620 18,320 
Chinese 1,012,065 1,080 190 3,370 2,160 
Cantonese 361,450 185 15 505 295 
Mandarin 170,950 120 45 595 505 
Hakka 4,415 0 0 0 10 
Chinese not otherwise specified 456,705 760 15 2,240 1,270 
Italian 455,040 195 55 905 590 
German 450,570 655 275 4,045 1,935 — 
Polish 211,175 tt: 70 1,570 220 
Spanish 345,345 670 220 1,305 1,040 
Portuguese 219,275 150 10 560 210 
Punjabi 367,505 120 0 420 55 
Ukrainian 134,500 60 20 440 140 
Arabic 261,640 540 150 4,425 970 
Dutch 128,900 300 865 2,440 1,290 
Tagalog (Pilipino) 235,615 180 15 415 330 
Greek 117,285 70 30 1,035 275 
Vietnamese 141,630 15 10 500 205 
Cree 78,855 20 0 15 0 
Inuktitut (Inuit) 32,380 595 15 15 0 
Other non-official languages 1,956,060 4,775 035 13,160 8,900 
Mother tongue, multiple responses2 392,760 780 635 3,820 5,160 
English and French 98,625 295 495 2,100 4,450 
English and non-official language 240,005 435 105 1,440 560 © 
French and non-official language 30 OD 140 120 
English, French and n 10 10 145 


-Official language 


1. The respondent reported only one language as a mother tongue. 


2. The respondent reported more than one language as a mother tongue. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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| Columbia Territories 
| number 

| 7,435,905 12,028,895 1,133,510 953,850 3,256,355 4,074,385 30,195 41,055 29,325 
| 7,339,495 11,853,565 1,118,690 946,250 3,221,420 4,022,045 29,940 40,680 29,025 
010,000 = 6,200,709 838,415 811,725 2,576,670 2,875,770 25.590 31,545 7,765 
| 5,877,660 488,815 43,955 16,060 61,225 54,745 1,105 975 370 
886,280 =. 3,134,045 236,320 118,465 983,530 1,091,530 3,180 8,165 20,885 
63,415 482,570 11,045 7,475 97,275 342,920 260 260 40 
9,850 181,820 3; 100 1,720 32,485 131,245 85 120 10 
7,770 79,300 1,470 (ak) 12,100 72,155 70 15 10 
85 2,805 10 15 425 1,075 0 0 0 
44,740 215,345 6,345 4,970 51,145 129,560 90 110 20 
124,820 282,750 4,775 135 13,095 27,020 25 55 10 
LWA stehe) 158,000 67,030 28,555 84,505 86,690 775 190 40 
17,305 140,890 8,870 2,010 21,990 17,565 20 30 15 
108,790 160,275 6,850 200 29,125 34,075 130 90 30 
34,710 1587910 6,295 380 7,205 14,385 ® 25 10 
11,905 152,645 6,340 850 36,320 158,750 80 10 10 
5,395 48,310 21,950 16,350 29,455 12,285 40 40 10 
108,105 114,730 2,125 15525 20,495 8,440 ake 105 10 
3,620 68,180 3,835 1,785 19,980 26,355 140 95 10 
11,785 117,365 22,490 ra WAC) 29,740 50,425 145 505 45 
41,845 61,330 1,685 1,060 3,305 6,670 10 0 0 
] 25,370 67,150 2,740 1,305 19,350 24,560 105 305 0 
13,340 3,495 19,105 24,255 17.215 1,145 50 190 20 
9,615 390 140 35 155 110 60 750 20,480 
288,405 1,120,655 51,095 26,740 154,320 280,135 1,310 Slo 150 
96,405 175,330 14,825 7,600 34,930 52,500 250 380 305 
43,335 32,690 2,630 1,130 5,405 5,920 110 45 20 
16,200 131,290 11,675 6,080 Niet) 43,785 130 320 260 
31,350 7,790 435 245 1,325 1,840 10 15 20 
5,020 3,565 85 140 480 790 0 . 0 ote 0 
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Table 22.2 Mother tongue, by census metropolitan area, 2006 


AAA 


Saeeeey <a cern em ea 


Total 


population Single responses 
Total English French Non-official 
languages 
number 
St. John’s 179,270 178,880 174,480 539 3,860 
Halifax 369,455 367,520 3o/ (da 10,085 19,725 
Moncton 124,055 122,830 77,345 42,925 2.600 
Saint John 120,875 120,300 Taito 5,010 3,570 
Saguenay 149,600 149,230 1,100 146,435 1,700 
Québec 704,185 700,810 10,250 671,140 19,410 
Sherbrooke 183,635 182,345 8,850 165,115 8,385 
Trois-Riviéres 138,560 138,055 1,300 134,255 2,495 
Montréal 3,588,520 3,914,485 425,635 2,328,400 760,445 © 
Ottawa-Gatineau 1,117,120 1,096,315 550,260 360,175 185,875 
Kingston 148,475 147,440 129,770 4,305 13,360 
Peterborough 115,140 114,630 106,510 1,295 6,825 
Oshawa 328,070 325,510 283,475 6,820 35.215 
Toronto 5,072,075 4,965,405 2,746,480 58,590 2,160,335 
Hamilton 683,450 675,780 516,360 9,725 149,695 
St. Catharines—Niagara 385,035 381,310 307,350 13,490 60,475 
Kitchener 446,495 441,780 334,620 5,975 101,180 
Brantford 122,825 122,115 107,720 1,310 13,085 
Guelph 126,080 124,875 100,365 1,255 pes, 
London 452,580 448,750 363,885 6,055 78,805 
Windsor 320,730 315,780 230,920 11,105 f,1 od 
Barrie 175,335 174,055 154,535 3,720 15,800 
Greater Sudbury/Grand Sudbury 156,395 154,170 99,445 42,950 tif 7S 
Thunder Bay 121,050 120,185 101,305 3,100 15,7808 
Winnipeg 686,040 676,315 507,530 29,020 139,765 
Regina 192,440 190,890 169,720 2,675 18,495 
Saskatoon 230,850 228,865 197,260 3,490 28,120 
Calgary 1,070,295 1,056,760 797,555 16,310 242,895 
Edmonton 1,024,820 1,011,725 180;795 21,980 203,990 
Kelowna 160,560 159,490 136,025 2,930 20,935 | 
Abbotsford—Mission 156,640 154,770 110,265 1,625 42,885 
Vancouver 2,097,960 2,060,350 1,190,560 24,130 845,660 
Victoria 325,065 322,655 274,950 5,980 42,120 


SSIS OS SEUSS SSIS SOOO ESSE SUNOS EE ES OSES ROSES IS ISOS ESOL ILL 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Languages 


Multiple responses 
Total English and English and French and English, French 
French non-offical non-official and non-official 
language language language 
number 

390 110 235 30 15 
1,935 1019 710 85 125 
1220 1,085 70 60 15 
575 495 80 0 0 
365 270 0 80 0 
3,075 2,120 85 1,015 155 
1,295 830 25 400 40 
505 320 25 120 30 
74,035 26,855 153225 27,005 4,950 
20,810 10,495 6,785 2,890 635 
1,035 365 630 20 15 
505 220 265 15 0 
7,000 540 1,875 100 45 
106,670 7,955 92,670 3,865 2,180 
7,670 {7130 6,020 380 140 
of 20 1,020 2,005 155 45 
4,715 695 3,690 255 f5 
710 105 570 20 15 
1,205 180 975 40 15 
3,830 730 2,860 170 65 
4,955 Vee) 3,420 330 80 
1,280 415 815 10 35 
2,225 1,675 490 40 15 
870 190 590 70 15 
9,720 1,830 1,020 310 50 
1,545 225 1,220 70 30 
1,990 265 1,630 50 45 
13,935 1,845 10,920 600 165 
13,100 1,830 10,600 485 185 
1,075 175 805 90 0 
1,870 135 40 10 
37,615 2,855 1,285 995 
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Table 22.3 Knowledge of an official language, by province 
and territory, 2006 


only only and French nor French 
number 

Canada 31,241,030 21,129,945 4,141,850 5,448,850 520,380 
Newfoundland and Labrador 500,610 475,985 90 23,675 850 
Prince Edward Island 134,205 116,990 60 17,100 55 
Nova Scotia 903,090 805,690 1,000 95,010 1,385 
New Brunswick 719,650 405,045 fo, 150 240,085 765 
Quebec 7,435,905 336,785 4,010,880 3,017,860 70,375 
Ontario 12,028,895 10,335,705 49,210 101 i,o20 266,660 
Manitoba 1,133,510 1,017,560 1,930 103,520 10,500 
Saskatchewan 953,850 902,655 485 47,450 —— 3,260 © 
Alberta 3,256,359 2,990,805 2,200 222,885 40,470 — 
British Columbia 4,074,385 3,653,365 2,070 295,645 123,305 
Yukon 30,195 26,515 105 3,440 130 
Northwest Territories 41,055 37,010 50 3,665 


Nunavut 29, 325 ine 25,830 20 


SENNA OI ETT OES! UATE ENCORE OSE 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census at Ponilatn 


Table 22.4 Workers who use an official language most often or regularly 
at work, by province and mali 2006 


EERO ANNAN OSE ETA ISUENT EVE tS EE EES NESS ONO ONTOS SII 


Total Most often Regularly _‘ Total Most often Regularly 
% 

Canada 85.0 78.3 6.7 25.7 21.7 4.0 
Newfoundland and Labrador 99.8 99.5 0.3 1.5 0.4 1.0% 
Prince Edward Island 99.6 98.7 0.9 5.5 1.8 3G 
Nova Scotia 99.5 98.4 Ai 4.6 1.8 2.8m 
New Brunswick 88.1 76.0 i 37:5 26.8 10.7 
Quebec 40.4 Wal Zoe 7.6 
Ontario 98.6 97.0 1.6 3.8 
Manitoba 98.8 97.2 hd 2.3m 
Saskatchewan 99.4 98.6 0.8 0.8 
Alberta 99.3 98.6 0.7 1.1 
British Columbia 98.0 96.5 15 1.1 
Yukon 99.3 2.9 
Northwest Territories 99.2 1.8 
Nunavut 91.2 1.9 
Canada ex except Quebec 98.4 2.9mm 


Notes: All mother tongues (multiple responses included). 
Population 15 years and older who had worked between January 1, 2005 and May 16, 2006, regardless of whether or not 
they were in the labour force in the reference week of May 16, 2006. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Manufacturing 


The health of Canada’s manufacturing 

sector declined by nearly every measure in 

2008—from output and employment to the 

volume of sales and labour productivity. 

It was a year of contrast, featuring uneven 

growth over the course of the year and 

-across industries. 

_ Manufacturing’s real gross domestic 
product fell for a third consecutive year, 

dropping 5.2% from 2007 to 2008. 

The motor vehicle and parts industries 

accounted for nearly half of the decline 

In output. 

_ The value of manufacturing sales 

remained relatively stable in 2008, slipping 

0.4% from 2007 to reach $604.7 billion. 

However, the volume of goods sold 

fell 6.8% to $546.0 billion—the third 

successive annual decline. Sharply reduced 

foreign and domestic demand during the 

second half of the year slowed activity in 

Canadian factories even further. 


Chart 23.1 


Industries driven by discretionary 
consumer spending, such as motor vehicles 
and wood products, saw declining sales 
throughout much of 2008. These were 
offset by exceptional price increases and 
strong demand for commodities during the 
first half of the year. 

However, by the third quarter, that 
strong demand quickly disappeared as the 
global downturn spread. It continued into 
the early months of 2009. 


Manufacturing sales drop 
In 2008, 13 of 21 manufacturing industries 
posted sales decreases. Motor vehicle 
manufacturers’ sales dropped 22.0% to a 
14-year low. The wood products industry 
fared poorly for a fourth year in a row, as 
sales fell 13.1%. 

Higher prices pushed manufacturers’ 
sales of petroleum and coal products 
up 22.2% to a record high. The value of 
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petroleum product sales surpassed that 
of food and motor vehicles, Canada’s 
previous biggest players. 

The primary metals and chemical 
products industries also benefited from 
robust demand for most of the year, as 
both industries posted sales growth of just 
over 4.0%. 

Newfoundland and Labrador, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta all reported sharply higher 
manufacturing sales. This was partly the 
result of high prices, as well as busy 
refineries and strong demand, for most of 
the year, for chemical and primary metal 
products. 

In Ontario, steep declines in sales of 
motor vehicles and auto parts contributed 
to a 4.6% drop in manufacturing sales to 
their lowest level since 1998. In Quebec, 
robust growth in the aerospace and 
petroleum products industries contributed 
to a 1.8% rise in total sales. 

Labour productivity was down 1.9% 
in 2008, the first decrease since 2001. 


Chart 23.2 


Table 23.a 
Manufacturing sales, by region, 2008 


Canada 604.6 
Atlantic provinces 36.6 
Quebec 150.9 
Ontario 278.3 
Prairie provinces 98.8 


British Columbia 40.0 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. | 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 304-0015. 


Manufacturing’s industrial capacity 
utilization rate fell from 82% in 2007 to 
78% in 2008, a level not seen since the 
1990 recession. 

Operating profits remained almost 
unchanged in 2008 at $46.3 billion. 
Motor vehicle and parts producers lost 
$3.3 billion in operating profits. Excluding 
motor vehicles and parts, manufacturers’ 
operating profits increased 10.7% in 2008, 
compared with 5.4% for the economy as 
a whole. 


Industrial capacity utilization rate, manufacturing 
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ee 


Trends in manufacturing 
employment 


Canada lost 322,000 manufacturing jobs 
from 2004 to 2008, or more than one 
out of seven such jobs. In the rest of the 
economy, 1.5 million jobs were created, 
according to the Labour Force Survey. 

_ In 2004, manufacturing represented 14.4% 
_ of total employment; by 2008, that had 
shrunk to 11.5%. 

_ Few manufacturing industries added 
employees from 2004 to 2008, notably 
transportation equipment (excluding motor 
vehicles and parts), petroleum and coal 

_ products, and computer and electronic 

| products. 

Some industries were hit harder. 

| Textiles and clothing lost almost half its 
jobs, motor vehicle makers let go one in 
five employees, while motor vehicle parts 
manufacturers cut one in four positions. 

_ Ontario lost the majority— 

198,600 jobs, or nearly one in five 


Auto sector hard hit 


' Canada’s motor vehicle industry has seen 
periods of strong growth and those of 
_sharp downturns. The year 2008 was no 
| exception: the auto sector was hit hard by 
a sharp downturn in the U.S. economy. 
__ The steep decline in the assembly of 
cars and light trucks, which began in 
December 2007, accelerated sharply 
_ in 2008. Retail motor vehicle sales in 
| the United States fell steadily in 2008 to 
| a 17-year low, at least partly attributable 
to record gasoline prices, reduced access 
to credit, and weakening consumer 
confidence. By December, retail auto sales 
were nearly 50% below their May 2007 
peak. 

Auto production at Canada’s 11 
assembly plants fell 20% to 2.0 million 
vehicles (equal to the annual output of two 
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Chart 23.3 
Manufacturing’s share of employment 
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of the province’s manufacturing jobs. 
Newfoundland and Labrador, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia also lost more than 10% of 
their manufacturing jobs. 


Chart 23.4 
Motor vehicle output 
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plants). That affected subsidiary industries 
such as sales of motor vehicle parts, which 
dropped 21%. 
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Table 23.1 Gross domestic product at basic prices, by manufacturing 
_subsector, 1997 to 2008 


1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
$ millions 2002 chained 

Manufacturing sector 151,330 158,819 171,923 188,925 181,084 
Food 14,506 15,195 15,575 16,219 17,400 
Beverage and tobacco products 6,180 6,515 5,941 6,150 5,892 
Textile, clothing and leather 
products : is * 5 ts 
Wood products 9,047 9,510 10,219 11,334 10,835 
Paper 10,709 10,434 11,469 11,893 11,295 
Printing and related support 
activities Sal 5,118 5,234 5,983 6,654 
Petroleum and coal products 2,908 3,168 3,049 3,056 —— 3,423 
Chemicals 12,095 12,209 12,691 14,063 14,422 © 
Plastics and rubber products 7,162 7,443 8,098 9,262 9,247 
Non-metallic mineral products 3,964 4,313 4,346 4,779 4,994 
Primary and fabricated metal 
products 19,120 20,408 24,000 25,088 24,401 
Machinery 10,972 11,282 11,089 12,701 12,479 
Computer and electronic products 5,828 6,754 9,460 11,430 6,764 
Electrical equipment, appliance and 
components 3,000 3,658 3,838 4,615 4,560 
Transportation equipment 28,109 29,395 95,225 35,638 32,139 
Furniture and related products 3,910 4,628 5,062 5,913 6,161 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 2,838 3, 069 3,031 3, 483 62 


Note: North rence Industry Classification ae (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0027. 
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Manufacturing 


2002 2003 200 2005 2006 2007 2008 
$ millions 2002 chained 
182,736 181,349 184,814 187,806 187,041 185,311 175,609 
17,296 17,071 17,159 17,696 18,630 18,986 19,303 
5,878 5,633 5,636 5,748 4,854 4,644 4,603 
6,761 6,266 5,671 5,032 4,461 4,116 3,426 
12,079 12,232 12,789 13,398 13,053 11,678 9,656 
11,865 11,910 12,042 11,872 10,835 10,328 9,445 
6,232 6,040 6,145 6,042 5,576 5,364 5,286 
| 3,477 3,477 3,432 3,297 3,338 3,339 3,245 
15,124 15,657 15,409 15,671 15,823 15,823 15,570 
9,979 9,991 10,109 10,350 10,348 9,916 8,955 
5,096 5,375 5,570 5,684 5,992 5,961 5,718 
25,149 24,607 25,029 25,511 25,788 26,313 25,235 
12,158 11,788 12,738 13,043 13,375 13,578 13,617 
5,821 6,249 6,573 6,792 6,979 7,238 7,253 
3,860 3,073 3,360 3,416 3,384 3,378 3,291 
32,007 32,579 33,491 35,292 35,703 35,272 30,809 
5,596 5,837 5,604 5,476 5,529 5,166 
3,905 3,993 3,889 4,030 4,184 4,354 
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Table 23.2 Manufacturing sales, by manufacturing subsector, 1994 to 2008 


rinneniniariesilaianaaiepunealonsaslenianinebialantie crn SCL TE wine mera BESTE: ae aaa eisai meopre 
$ millions 
Manufacturing sector 346,940.8 389,779.5  400,085.1 426,519.4  441,152.6  510,549.9 
Food 43,075.3 45,170.0 48,246.0 50,513.4 51,468.6 55,104.9 
Beverage and tobacco products 9,175.8 9,317.9 9,610.4 10,154.4 11,190.5 11,250.8 
Textile mills and textile products 
mills 5303.0 5,058.6 5,621.5 5,960.2 6,371.0 6,602.4 
Clothing 6,229.0 6,568.4 6,677.7 6,947.0 6,967.6 7,429.3 
Leather and allied products 1,005.0 985.9 942.8 1,001.3 944.2 967.1 
Paper 25,226.4 36,013.7 30,663.2 29,761.6 29,790.5 33,236.4 
Printing and related support 
activities 7,641.3 8,447.9 8,841.4 8,961.8 9,341.9 10,436.0 
Petroleum and coal products 16,677.2 17,969.3 20,688.6 20,932.8 16,325.6 21,347.3 
Chemicals 27,822.1 30,074.0 30,252.6 32,486.3 31,374.1 34,194.7 
Plastics and rubber products 12,504.8 14,048.1 15,045.3 16,504.1 17,362.1 21,108.8 — 
Wood products 22,274.8 22,621.5 24,000.3 25,960.2 25,994.4 31,214.5 
Non-metallic mineral products 6,794.4 7,220.7 7,851.9 8,487.7 8,930.3 9,653.4 
Primary metals 24,019.4 26,178.1 26,781.9 28,743.2 29,596.9 30,755.1 
Fabricated metal products 15,391.5 17,505.8 19,174.5 21,082.6 22,850.8 27,625.0 
Machinery 15,407.3 18,060.8 19,548.5 21,835.9 23,097.3 24,284.6 


Computer and electronic products 18,122.7 22,845.0 22,072.9 23,154.3 25,356.4 27,295.3 
Electrical equipment, appliances and 


components 6,889.0 7,987.9 7,834.5 8,085.3 8,486.9 10,488.1 
Transportation equipment 7a1892.3 82,992.4 84,548.0 92,822.9 101,064.1 130,037.5 
Furniture and related products 5,664.9 6,140.3 6,839.8 7,892.6 9,013.0 10,995.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 4,324.3 4,473.0 4,843.2 5,0 10 5,626.2 6,523.2 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. | 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 304-0014. 
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Manufacturing 
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2002 2003 2004 ~~ 2005 2006 «= 2007. —~S—t=t«2008 

$ millions 
561,300.9 543,272.0 559,902.7 563,634.0 583,081.9 600,349.6 607,380.3 607,343.9 604,743.8 
57,278.7  61,609.3  64,089.5 —67,064.9 67,860.55 67,5948 71,721.2  73,853.6  78,108.9 
11,6255 11,6991 12,0744 121915 125551  12646.2 11,3187 10,859.1  10,671.5 
6,966.1 6,848.8 7,211.0 66728 62129 598981 5,012.7 46973 4,163.2 
7,936.6 7,685.0 80244 7,8938 6241.1 5,289.6 4981.0 4325.4 3,288.0 
956.4 967.2 933.6 849.6 649.0 516.2 464.0 510.4 422.4 
38,213.2  35,852.9 34,2844 33,3594 33,7101 32,4994 31,0978 30,2497 29,3513 
11,079.3 11,633.8 12,1553 12,4355 115381 11,8665 10,9893 106126  10,544.0 
33,918.0  33,407.5  33,690.1 —-37,585.3 45,7301 57,0299  61,487.2 66,6925  81,473.8 
37,205.8  38,391.4 40,4692  43,088.5 47,1439 496148 50,1198 49,1244  51,141.6 
21,858.0  22,986.9 25,2866 26,4641 25,6080  26,825.4 27,6206 25,9373 23,5244 
31,669.8  30,074.1 32,8016 323601 35,7931 34,0923 30,4978  25,001.2 __21,721.0 
9926.8  10,324.3 11,630.8 12,0295 12,2404 127273 14,1132 14,4733 14,1906 
36,352.2 34,115.3 36,0749 36,9164  42511.5 43,0294 50,8292 52,9879 55,2187 
29,685.8 30,189.5 32,210.5 33,3564 32,8024 342764 34,7549 36,6476 36,8714 
26,283.4  26,422.0 27,448.5 28,070.2 27,7486  30,167.9  31,056.0 32,2885 33,433.9 
37,273.3 27,0401 22,656.3 20,8263 20,680.1 19,7624  19,541.2 18,9681 19,193.1 
11,595.5  11,637.6 10,1359 9.4822 94526 98998 10,4756 10,6793  10,381.8 
-132,252.5 122,560.4 126,451.6 120,565.8 123,166.9 124,785.8 118,776.4 116,051.5  97,263.5 
2608.2 , AS0549 13.9165 13,7194  13,254.6, 13,3429.  13,397.9. » 43,7627 wou 19,0458 
6615.9 6,771.9 8,357.6 _—8,702.3 «81828 8,484.6 9,125.7 9,621.7 _10,634.9 
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Table 23.3 Payroll employment, by manufacturing industry, 1994 to 2008 


sSNA 


een rae ry oe ee ae tee 
number 
Manufacturing sector 1,705,673 1,739,096 1,779,368 1,845,808 1,906,843 1,946,466 
Food 207,152 206,340 213,999 216,006 222,195 224,202 
Beverage and tobacco products 30,0) 32,984 29,736 32,068 34,255 33,791 
Textile mills 26,160 26,813 27,035 28,225 29,449 29,520 
Textile product mills 17,864 16,512 17,890 19,845 20,500 20,417 
Clothing 85,609 86,510 85,882 88,569 90,422 89,465 
Leather and allied products 12,036 12,160 12,218 12,391 11,473 11,241 
Paper 104,779 104,450 103,394 104,098 100,821 103,110 
Printing and related support 
activities 75,309 80,375 76,787 76,948 79,810 82,459 
Petroleum and coal products 14,488 13,414 13,990 13,747 Wo,.00 15,454 
Chemicals 89,019 88,054 86,874 88,774 89,227 91,385 
Plastics and rubber products 94,063 96,902 104,354 111,754 15,020 117,688 | 
Wood products 109,790 108,431 116,544 124,299 127,559 134,177 
Non-metallic mineral products 43,880 47,077 45,687 48,554 52,166 53,286 
Primary metals 102,587 102,127 101,727 98,828 100,957 100,529 
Fabricated metal products 134,821 139,590 146,910 157,630 165,626 173,072 
Machinery 108,551 116,450 124,562 131,871 134,419 132,486 
Computer and electronic products 80,372 88,905 88,310 92,754 97,905 101,630 
Electrical equipment, appliances and 
components 52507 46,669 45,178 45,477 45,898 48,538 
Transportation equipment 198,719 204,534 214,530 215,751 229,476 235,948 
Furniture and related products 67,883 69,149 71,094 81,566 86,086 88,698 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | 46,713 _ 51,648 52,668 56,652 59,319 59,772 
Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 
Annual number of salaried and hourly employees on payroll. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours and CANSIM table 281-0024. 
Table 23.4 Manufacturing sector by establishments and production workers, 
by province and territory, 2005 to 2007 
Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward Nova New Quebec 
and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
number 

Establishments 
2005 85,724 765 351 1,944 Ooo 23,042 
2006 83,596 728 349 1,823 1,464 22,629 
2007 85,013 738 369 1,904 1,497 22,319 
Production workers 
2005 1,351,014 13,885 4,422 29,967 27,349 354,269 
2006 1,312,281 13;231 4,886 27,741 26,583 339,129 
2007 ct ake le 1,273,648 13,962 5,042 28,233 26,572 329,052 


Notes: The number of establishments represents a count of locations that perform manufacturing activities. It normally corresponds 
to a plant, factory, or mill. It excludes sales offices and warehouses that support manufacturing activities. 
Data for reference years 2004 to 2006 are based on the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS) 2002. The 
2007 data are based on NAICS 2007. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 301-0006. 
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~ 2000 2001 
2,036,697 1,978,406 
232,653 231,613 
35,424 35,138 
30,133 26,122 
20,928 19,707 
93,347 82,770 
12,219 9,480 
110,144 103,703 
85,537 83,347 
15,879 15,305 
95,493 93,412 
123,469 125,248 
141,872 135,758 
56,440 53,719 
104,253 91,185 
183,246 184,269 
136,397 134,897 
106,289 105,761 
53,780 48,723 
244,196 242,725 
94,350 98,601 
60,648 56,922 


Manufacturing 


number 
1,929,514 1,907,736 1,870,096 1,838,560 1,820,736 1,758,769 1,673,904 
233,158 233,754 235,405 232,170 233,388 229,102 226,252 
34,860 33,186 31,991 28,097 28,114 26,854 26,695 
23,829 22,970 20,866 17,412 14,610 12,950 10,363 
19,022 18,414 18,073 17,685 16,477 15,164 12,818 
76,261 71,186 62,456 51,765 46,009 40,001 32,825 
8,508 7,939 6,579 5,779 5,030 4,472 3,816 
95,981 96,994 93,718 87,689 83,810 79,380 TSN 
79,678 78,593 73,783 72,829 73,148 72,019 70,522 
15,401 15,674 15,301 15,758 16,336 16,657 17,904 
92,246 92,797 92,761 93,030 90,823 88,960 88,546 
126,097 125,790 127,426 125:799 124,827 118,260 107,517 
134,227 133,829 137,108 135,306 130,222 122,940 110,322 
51,423 Ditoed 51,403 51,304 53,701 52,807 52,707 
90,322 85,402 79,703 78,731 80,681 78,802 69,107 
181,096 180,561 176,439 176,068 179,728 175,091 171,126 
1Sf-c02 137,162 136,049 140,411 144,467 139,714 138,132 
95,272 89,084 87,272 85,689 85,086 83,202 83,824 
45,545 45,428 43,095 42,157 42,268 42,754 41,610 
233,603 231,268 229,246 229,337 222,798 215,597 199,464 
98,648 98,637 93,121 94,157 90,677 85,843 79,830 
57,006 58,138 58,258 57,391 58,534 58,198 57,007 


— RE Sener aa . nr — rae saiuielae ny a err ae 
Columbia Territories 
number 
34,184 2,307 1,804 7,750 11,942 59 28 +5 
32,723 2,266 775 7,740 12,014 52 21 12 
33,642 2,353 1,846 8,091 12,179 48 16 11 
627,182 46,185 20,699 103,828 122,776 185 183 84 
602,714 45,429 21,309 108,015 122,781 204 tie 86 
974,094 44,512 21,682 107,968 22,098 MALMO yn ios, 
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Table 23. 5 Industrial capacity utilization rates, 1994 to 2008 


~ 1995 1996 1999 
% 

All industries 83.0 82.1 82.0 83.6 84.6 86.0 

Manufacturing 83.5 83.9 82.8 83.6 84.3 85.8 
Food 82.0 81.6 79.6 79.0 80.7 80.1 
Beverage and tobacco products 79.6 82.6 81.4 81.8 83.2 81.7 
Textile mills and textile product 
mills 82.1 81.1 Lis 80.2 82.7 84.4 
Clothing 80.4 81.0 83.0 85.1 84.1 85.6 
Leather and allied products 74.9 74.0 75.4 80.1 77.6 74.1 
Paper 91.1 86.7 86.4 84.5 86.5 83.9 
Printing and related support 
activities 94.3 92.0 89.1 90.4 86.1 91.1 
Petroleum and coal products 76.5 77.8 80.1 80.0 79.8 80.6 
Chemicals 87.3 89.5 92.8 93.1 95.5 94.4 
Plastics and rubber products 84.7 85.2 86.3 80.2 81.2 80.9 
Wood products 85.0 81.0 81.6 83.2 84.4 86.8 
Non-metallic mineral products 74.4 155 (67, 83.4 80.1 80.4 
Primary metals 93.1 88.3 88.0 89.0 93.8 91.1 
Fabricated metal products 80.0 78.2 79.6 80.0 80.8 85.7 
Machinery 81.0 85.4 80.1 84.8 80.5 80.0 
Computer and electronic products 77.3 84.9 76.2 79.3 85.0 90.8 
Electrical equipment, appliances 
and components 82.4 79.4 83.6 85.2 91.0 93.7 
Transportation equipment 81.9 86.2 84.8 86.4 86.4 89.5 
Furniture and related products 79.2 80.9 81.1 82.5 83.1 84.5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 80.4 73.6 76.3 85.2 88.5 88.2 


Note: | North ‘American Industry Classification ‘System (NAICS), 1997. eee 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 028-0002. 
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Manufacturing 


— a a oan aperre Sea se aaa ——— ra 
, % 
87.0 84.3 85.4 84.2 84.8 84.1 82.8 82.1 78.0 
86.0 81.7 82.9 81.5 83.5 83.7 82.8 82.9 78.1 
80.9 81.6 81.8 78.9 79.1 80.6 80.1 80.1 81.0 
79.5 80.7 toe 72.3 75.6 158° 74.4 71.5 69.8 
82.6 78.1 79.4 77.4 78.4 TES 74.3 75.4 v2.2 
85.0 82.0 82.8 80.1 79.5 74.4 76.0 76.0 68.9 
78.5 74.5 73.8 71.6 72.0 67.6 76.4 77.8 73.8 
85.1 82.0 87.0 88.2 o2.1 90.6 85.6 79.0 71.6 
Bo2.| 88.6 90.6 ot Sal 89.4 88.3 87.4 84.8 
79.8 76.8 74.0 79.3 74.4 19.2 74.8 73.5 73.0 
92.7 94.9 96.5 95.4 93.9 88.3 83.2 82.5 80.8 
80.1 80.4 80.8 80.9 81.5 80.2 79.8 82.0 81.0 
84.3 84.0 88.7 88.4 90.0 82.8 79.6 76.6 74.1 
79.8 80.1 82.1 83.8 84.2 84.4 81.9 85.0 81.4 
90.9 86.2 87.8 88.4 91.8 91.5 91.9 Jaa NS) 
84.1 Coo 80.1 19.9 79.8 80.6 81.4 86.0 81.2 
83.6 78.5 78.9 78.1 80.8 83.0 82.9 83.5 84.6 
96.6 ca 66.8 69.6 80.8 85.3 87.0 88.1 87.5 
92.5 76.3 74.0 73.6 77.3 76.3 fou 83.6 83.0 
89.0 86.0 88.1 83.3 85.0 87.3 86.2 86.8 69.3 
84.8 80.8 81.1 79.8 79.3 81.3 80.4 81.2 77.1 
83.5 80.3 82.5 82.7 81.2 81.1 79.6 LAS DIDERZ 
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Table 23. 6 Industrial capacity utilization rates, 2008 


1st quarter a, ~ 2nd quarter ; 3rd quarter: “ee ath quarter 
% 

All industries 79.6 78.8 78.1 74.7 

Manufacturing 80.0 79.9 78.8 73.8 
Food 81.3 82.0 81.4 79.3 
Beverage and tobacco products 66.5 69.6 70.6 72.4 
Textile mills and textile product 
mills 73.0 (ee 72.1 1% 
Clothing 70.4 66.3 68.9 70.0 
Leather and allied products 74.8 tat 70.2 78.1 
Paper 85.3 85.8 86.8 81.2 
Printing and related support 
activities 74.3 130) 73.0 14 
Petroleum and coal products 79.8 83.7 81.0 184m 
Chemicals oii 82.6 82.8 77.0 
Plastics and rubber products 76.8 76.3 74.0 69.3 
Wood products 72.5 72.4 (22 69.3 
Non-metallic mineral products 79.6 82.5 84.5 78.9 
Primary metals 91.6 93.2 95.8 85.4 
Fabricated metal products 84.3 82.1 80.6 77.8 
Machinery 84.1 87.0 85.6 82.1 
Computer and electronic products 87.9 88.4 87.7 85.9 
Electrical equipment, appliances 
and components 80.6 82.0 83.9 85.5 | 
Transportation equipment Th3 73.4 68.4 58.1 
Furniture and related products 77.8 77.9 17.6 74.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 19. 8 79.0 80.2 778 
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Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 1997. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 028-0002. 
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Population and demography 


Canada’s population reached 33.3 million 
as of July 2008, a 10% increase from 
30.2 million in 1998. 
Largely as a result of net international 
migration, Canada’s population growth 
was the highest among the G8 countries 
from 2001 to 2006. International migration 
should contribute even more to growth in 
coming years as the number of deaths is 
expected to increase with the aging of the 
baby boomers. 
As well, Canada’s fertility rate of 1.6 
children per woman is well below the 
replacement level of 2.1. By contrast, 
levels in the United States have generally 
been at 2.1 children per woman. 
— Our population is aging and Canadians 
are living longer. In 2005, life expectancy 
was 78.0 years for males and 82.7 years for 
females. 

From 1956 to 2006, the median age 
of the Canadian population went from 
27.2 years to 38.9, a gain of more than 


Chart 24.1 
Population growth 
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10 years over a span of half a century. By 
2056, the median age is expected to reach 
46.9 years, almost 20 years higher than it 
was in 1956. 

Around 2015, for the first time in 
Canada’s history, there could be more 
people aged 65 and older than children 
under the age of 15. In 2031, 8.9 million 
to 9.4 million Canadians will be aged 65 
and older, whereas the number of children 
is expected to be about half that number, 
from 4.8 to 6.6 million. 


Where the people live 

Most Canadians live in a narrow corridor 
in the southern part of the country, near 
the American border. In 2008, 62% of the 
population lived in Quebec and Ontario, 
the two most populous provinces. 

The Northwest Territories, Yukon and 
Nunavut represent 39% of the continental 
mass of Canada. Their inhabitants make up 
0.3% of the population. 
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In most provinces, population growth 
depends mainly on immigration, whereas 
the population growth of Nunavut is 
due primarily to a total fertility rate of 
2.8 children per woman, nearly twice the 
national rate. Although it has the highest 
natural growth in the country, Nunavut 
posted the lowest growth rate in its brief 
history in 2008, attributable to losses from 
interprovincial migration. 

In 2007/2008, population growth was 
strongest in Canada’s western provinces. 
Despite a decline in net interprovincial 
migration, Alberta’s population grew 2.1%, 
almost twice the national average of 1.2%, 
and Alberta remained the province with 
the strongest population growth for the 
seventh consecutive year. British Columbia 
was second at 1.7%. Saskatchewan ranked 
third and led other provinces in the rate of 
interprovincial migration for the first time 
in recent history. 

Prince Edward Island was the only 
province east of Ontario to exceed the 
national average growth. The population 
of Newfoundland and Labrador rose 


Chart 24.2 
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Table 24.a 
Se) components of op lation growth 


LLL 


number 
Births 328,155 339,270 364,085 
Deaths 220,494 229,906 237,202 
Immigrants 256,405 244,578 249,603 
ap regs nel (le 45,049 


Note: Period fi pha sini . He tice 30. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0004. 


in 2007/2008, the first increase since 
TOOT /1ES2) 

Most Canadians live in urban areas. 
According to the 2006 Census, nearly 
25 million people, more than 80% of 
Canada’s population, live in cities. The 
majority of urban dwellers (21.5 million 
people) live in one of the 33 census 
metropolitan areas (CMAs). 

Six CMAs have a population of more 
than 1 million—Toronto, Montréal, 
Vancouver, Ottawa-Gatineau, Calgary 
and Edmonton. Combined, these six urban 
areas are home to 14.1 million people, or 
45% of the population. 


a 


2006/2007 
m@ 2007/2008 


Man. Sask. Alta. 


When Canadians migrate 
abroad 


Canada is often thought of as an 
‘immigrant-receiving country, but it is 

also a player on the world stage as a 
source country of migrants. Whether 
‘Canadian migration abroad is temporary 
‘or permanent, long term or short term, 
‘Canadians are making their mark in 

‘other countries. 

_ The OECD estimates that 1.1 million 
people who were born in Canada were 
residing in other OECD countries in 2000. 
The United States is by far the largest 
irecipient of Canadians on either a 
permanent or temporary basis. Among 
Canadian-born emigrants, 82% resided 

in the United States in 2000. The United 
Kingdom and Australia also welcome large 
numbers of Canadians. Italy and Poland, 
which have sent migrants to Canada in the 
ipast, are starting to see a trickle of their 
‘migrants return in their retirement years. 


Women are having more 
children, but later in life 


|Canada’s fertility rate hit a 10-year high in 
2006. The average number of children per 
woman rose to 1.6 from 1.5 in 2005. 
Alberta and Quebec accounted for 
'70% of the national increase in births from 
2005. Births were up in every province 
and territory except Nova Scotia and the 
Northwest Territories. 
The average age of women giving birth 
thas jumped to 29 years from 27 years in 
1996. For the first time, the fertility rate of 
Canadian women aged 30 to 34 surpassed 
that of women aged 25 to 29. 
For more than 30 years, the total fertility 
rate has been below the replacement 
level (which is currently 2.1 children per 
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Chart 24.3 
Average annual migrations, 2000 to 2004 
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However, the OECD reports only 
on people who are Canadian-born. For 
example, 1% of Canadians who moved to 
Poland were Canadian-born, whereas 88% 


had actually returned to the country of 
their birth. 


Chart 24.4 
Births and total fertility rates 
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woman). This means that, on average, 
Canadian couples are no longer having 
enough children to replace themselves. 
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Table 24.1 Population, by province and territory, selected years from 1861 ig 2008 


or ll or 
number 
Canada! 3,229,633 3,689,257 4,324,810 4,833,239 5,371,315 7,206,643 8,787,949? 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador’ = * ‘4 : 4 > + 
Prince Edward Island 80,857 94,021 108,891 109,078 103,259 93,728 88,615 
Nova Scotia 330,857 387,800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523,837 
New Brunswick 252,047 285,594 Oe li2oe 321,263 331,120 351,889 387,876 
Quebec 1,111,566 1,191,516 1,359,027 1,488,535 1,648,898 2,005,776 2,360,510 
Ontario 1,396,091 1,620,851 1,926,922 2,114,321 2,182,947 2,527,292 2,933,662 
Manitoba 3 25,228 62,260 152,506 255,211 461,394 610,118 | 
Saskatchewan 3 3 3 3 91,279 492,432 757,510 
Alberta 3 3 3 3 ¥a,0e2 374,295 588,454 
British Columbia 51,524 36,247 49,459 98,173 178,657 392,480 524,582 @ 
Yukon 27,219 8,512 4,157 
Northwest Territories 
(including Nunavut) 6,691 48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 6,507 8,143 
Northwest Territories4 


Nunav t4 


Note: Prior to 1971, hte are census icolnte fon 1971 on, data are estimates as of July 1 aud adjusted ee census purel 
undercoverage. 

1. Beginning in 1951, Newfoundland and Labrador is included in Canada total. 

2. Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy whose province of residence is not known. 

3. Included with Northwest Territories. 

4. Prior to July 1, 1991, only data for Northwest Territories and Nunavut combined are available. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001 and Catalogue no. 11-516-X. 


Table 24.2 Population estimates, by sex and age group, and by province and 
territory, 2008 


Both sexes 


All ages 0 to 14 15to64 65 and older 
thousands 

Canada 33,311.4 5,997.7 23,150.6 4,563.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 507.9 76.3 358.3 73.3 
Prince Edward Island 139.8 23.4 95.3 21.1 
Nova Scotia 938.3 142.7 651.1 144.4 
New Brunswick 747.3 115.8 517.9 113.6 
Quebec 7,750.5 Heoe.2 5300.7 1,132 
Ontario 12,929.0 2,218.8 8,966.3 1,743.9 
Manitoba 1,208.0 229.2 812.3 166.5 
Saskatchewan 1,016.0 193.0 671.5 1518 
Alberta 3,585.1 654.5 2,096.4 374.2 
British Columbia 4,381.6 686.2 3,059.1 636.4 
Yukon 33.1 5.8 24.9 2a 
Northwest Territories 43.3 9.6 ey RG) on 
Nunavut 31.4 10.3 0.¢) 


Note: Population as of July 
Source: Statistics Canada, a table 051-0001. 
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number 


10,376,786 11,506,655 14,009,429 18,238,247 21,962,032 24,819,915 28,037,420 31,019,020 33,311,389 


88,038 
512,846 
408,219 


2,874,662 


3,431,683 
700,139 
921,785 
731,605 
694,263 

4,230 


9,316 


95,047 
577,962 
457,401 

3,331,882 
3,787,655 
729,744 
895,992 
796,169 
817,861 
4,914 


12,028 


361,416 
98,429 
642,584 
915,697 
4,055,681 
4,597,542 
776,941 
831,728 
939,501 
1,165,210 
9,096 


16,004 


457,853 
104,629 
737,007 
597,936 
3,209,211 
6,236,092 
921,686 
925,181 
1,331,944 
1,629,082 
14,628 


22,998 


[See 


930,854 
112,591 
797,294 
642,471 
6,137,305 
7,849,027 
998,876 
932,038 
1,665,717 
2,240,470 
18,991 


36,398 


575,302 
123,551 
854,871 
706,438 

6,547,207 

8,812,286 

1,035,545 
975,759 

2,291,104 

2,826,558 

23,880 


47,414 


Se USS 


979,644 
130,369 
914,969 
745,567 
7,067,396 
10,431,316 
1,109,604 
1,002,713 
2,992,306 
3,373,787 
28,871 


38,724 


922,033 
136,663 
932,454 
749,801 
7,396,331 
11,896,663 
1,151,439 
1,000,221 
3,058,017 
4,076,264 
30,156 


40,844 


SEUSS STONE 


507,895 
139,818 
938,310 
747,302 

7,750,504 
12,928,996 
1,207,959 
1,015,985 
3,585,142 
4,381,603 
33,144 


43,283 


Females 


| All ages 0 to 14 15to64 65 and older All ages 0 to 14 15to64 65 and older 
thousands 

-16,522.0 2,873.1 11,641.1 2,007.9  16,789.4 2,724.6 11,509.5 2,555.2 

249.1 39.3 176.7 ea 258.8 37,0 181.7 40.1 

68.3 12.1 46.9 9.3 WAS 11.3 48.3 11.8 

455.3 lea 319.7 62.9 483.0 70.1 331.4 S15 
366.7 59.7 257.2 49.8 380.6 56.1 260.7 63.8 
| 3,838.1 631.3 2,716.8 489.9 3,912.5 600.9 2,668.9 642.7 
| 6,378.7 1,137.8 4,478.0 762.9 6,550.3 1,081.1 4,488.3 980.9 
601.3 118.1 411.5 Tk 606.7 ehh By 400.8 94.7 
503.3 98.9 337.9 66.4 512.0 94.0 333.6 85.1 
| 1,833.0 336.6 1,328.2 168.3 475201 317.9 1,228.3 206.0 
192.172.8 es Pe 1,528.5 290.6 2,208.8 go20 1,530.6 345.8 
16.9 2.9 127 10 16.2 2.8 12.2 1.2 
im 225 4.9 16.5 11 20.8 47 15.0 11 
161 5.2 10.4 05 NBS ae 
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Table 24.3 Population, by census metropolitan area, selected years from 
1987 to 2007 


AAS 


number 
St. John’s 165,828 176,874 176,114 iy 1520 183,493 
Halifax 317,694 339,735 355,584 373,817 385,457 
Saint John 124,989 129,276 127,509 126,137 126,382 
Saguenay 161,452 164,464 162,095 156,227 151,803 
Québec 624,778 667,123 686,043 701,564 728,924 
Sherbrooke 139,000 146,969 152,933 158,733 166,503 
Trois-Riviéres 133,304 140,615 141,573 140,005 143,846 
Montréal 3,150,771 3,306,109 3,395,142 3,947,112 3,695,790 
Ottawa-Gatineau 872,993 977,860 1,030,052 1,118,819 1,168,788 
Kingston! . $ 154,439 154,985 
Oshawa 216,731 255,310 282,306 315,800 347,999 
Toronto 3,712,579 4,094,002 4,481,807 5,020,447 5,909,874 
Hamilton 586,615 622,094 651,288 697,891 720,426 
St. Catharines—Niagara 355,981 310,212 385,160 393,178 395,839 
Kitchener 330,392 373,109 401,013 438,744 468,002 
London 376,454 415,627 431,870 454,514 469,714 
Windsor 271,445 279,985 298,979 325,880 331,149 
Greater Sudbury/Grand Sudbury 157,929 170,381 168,596 160,987 162,653 
Thunder Bay 127,388 130,639 129,389 126,205 124,109 
Winnipeg 653,751 672,792 678,020 693,685 712,671 
Regina 193,380 195,467 198,409 196,531 201,514 
Saskatoon 210,579 216,391 226,909 231,839 241,439 
Calgary 695,771 780,583 871,765 1,002,030 1,139,126 
Edmonton 802,353 865,853 896,690 979,907 1,081,275 
Abbotsford—Mission! " bs 155,205 164,638 
Vancouver 1,479,029 1,690,006 1,958,228 7,11) 305 2,285,893. 
Victoria 270,990 300,444 318,471 326,774 337,411 


SY SEUSSUA USES OSL stasoeocaceeedo ca esd ae  eH eUEHANNSA EHNSOO ANLUSYSEGNSUSSUSON P SNSTYSO ROOSOSEEEEIOROEINSOEENEI 
Note: 2001 Census boundaries. 

1. Abbotsford and Kingston became census metropolitan areas in 2001. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0034. 
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‘Table 24.4 Mid-size urban centres with the fastest population growth from 


ON cd 


Growth 

% 

Okotoks, Alberta 11,689 17,145 46.7 

Wood Buffalo, Alberta 42,581 52,643 23.6 

Grande Prairie, Alberta 58,787 71,868 22.3 

Red Deer, Alberta 67,829 82,772 22.0 

Yellowknife, Northwest Territories 16,541 18,700 162 

Lloydminster, Saskatchewan/Alberta 23,964 27,023 12.8 

Canmore, Alberta 10,792 12,039 11.6 

Medicine Hat, Alberta 61,735 68,822 11.5 
Saint-Jean-sur-Richelieu, Quebec 79,600 87,492 9.9 

Joliette, Quebec 39,720 43,595 9.8 
Chilliwack, British Columbia 74,003 80,892 9.3 

Fort St. John, British Columbia 23,007 25,136 9.3 

Parksville, British Columbia 24,285 26,518 9.2 

Lethbridge, Alberta 87,388 95,196 8.9 

Courtenay, British Columbia AS: 205 Gk) 214 _8. 9 


Source: Statistics Canada, censuses aa ponulation: “2001 A 2006. 


Table 24.5 Mid-size urban centres with the fastest population decline from 
_2001 to 2006 


EOE EIEIO IEE EE EE EO LIE IES SLES ES IS SES IS SLO CES EES SLES BSS SEI ECD I DES SIE ESE OSS IS EEE SE ooops canes omenscee 


2001 2006 Decline 

number % 

Kitimat, British Columbia 10,285 8,987 12.6 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia 15,302 13,392 122 
Quesnel, British Columbia 24,426 22,449 8.1 
Terrace, British Columbia 19,980 18,581 7.0 
Williams Lake, British Columbia 19,768 18,760 5. 
Campbellton, New Brunswick/Quebec 18,820 17,888 5.0 
North Battleford, Saskatchewan 18,590 iieroo 4.4 
Kenora, Ontario 15,838 AD AFT 4.2 
Elliot Lake, Ontario 11,956 11,549 3.4 
Bathurst, New Brunswick $2523 31,424 3.4 
Edmundston, New Brunswick é2,li3 21,442 3.0 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia 109,330 105,928 3:1 
La Tuque, Quebec $5,/25 15,293 Pod 
Thetford Mines, Quebec 26,721 26,107 2.3 


eee tassini, Quebeg LS ees ere OE Lee 


‘Source: Statistics Canada, censuses anon “2001 and 2006. 
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ete renee) — PORTE aa eee TRE — a 
1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


thousands 
Population at end of period2 3,689 4,325 4,833 Rola 7,207 8788. 10,377) welijo0e 
Population growths: 4 459 636 508 538 1,836 1,581 1,589 1,130 
Births 1,370 1,480 1,524 1,548 1,925 2,340 2,415 2,294 
Deaths 760 790 870 880 900 1,070 1,055 1,072 
Natural increase® 610 690 654 668 1,025 1,270 1,360 1,222 
Net international migration® -150 -54 -146 -130 810 311 230 -92 


1. Beginning in 1951, Newfoundland and Labrador is included. 

Before 1971 to 1976, the population at end of period represents census counts. Starting in 1971 to 1976, the population 

at end of period is derived from the census counts adjusted for census net undercoverage and for July 1. 

. The change in population numbers between two censuses. 

Starting from 1971 to 1976, the difference between population growth and the sum of the natural increase and the net 
international migration is the result of residual deviation. 

_ Natural increase is the difference between the number of births and deaths. 

_ Net international migration has been calculated differently over the years. Prior to 1971 to 1976, the net international migration = 
immigration - emigration + residual deviation. From 1971 to 1976 to 1986 to 1991, the net international migration = immigration 
- emigration + net non-permanent residents + returning emigrants. From 1991 to 1996, the net international migration = 
immigration - (emigration + net temporary emigration) + net non-permanent residents + returning emigrants. 

Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, CANSIM tables 051-0001, 051-0004 and 071-0001, and Catalogue no. 11-516-X. 


Ro Ph 


mo 


Table 24.7 Components of population growth, by province and territory, 2007/2008 


iE SS tea an Aal Ma. — 
and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
number 
Births 364,085 4,386 1,420 8,372 6,918 
Deaths 237,202 4,663 1,206 8,333 6,216 
Immigration 249,603 598 1,281 2,660 1,803. 
Emigration 45,049 287 65 669 484 
Net temporary emigration 20,165 258 70 473 378 
Returning emigrants 22,615 111 59 403 259) 
Net non-permanent residents 50,130 250 239 428 355 


Net in 
Note: Preliminary data for the period from July 1, 20 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0004. 


Nee es ee ee 


o June 30, 2008. 
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19511 1956 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 1986 1991 1996 2001 2006 
thousands 

13,648 16,081 18,238 20,015 21,568 23,450 24820 26100 28037 29610 31,019 32,576 
2,141 asses 2 ASTRAL TI, 77 11,593 1,488 13970; @ ee.) + 1,938fee ora 1,409 1,557 
3,186 25063 «= -2, 862 462,249 1550. 1,760 1,820 2 ai8r2>  ~ 1,933 1,936 1,705 1,682 
1,214 633 687 731 766 824 843 885 946 =: 1,024 1,089 1,129 
1,972 1473) -1;675 1,518 91,090 936 977 987 987 912 616 553 

| 169 598 482 299 463 . 694 493 400 965 780 844 1,107 


SOOO SESS OOO IID ELIE ELLE DLE LILLIES ed 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 
Columbia Territories 


Ontario 


number 

85,900 136,217 14,801 12,674 47,579 43,980 300 695 788 
56,000 88,680 10,011 9,291 20,512 ig @ 190 191 138 
46,055 114,981 10,741 4300 23,806 43,114 101 134 32 
6,968 21,818 1,842 528 5,309 6,954 20 25 20 
2,829 9,340 2,307 3,605 18 Zi. 18 
3,051 10,651 3,153 4105 3 0 0 
7,656 9,935 17,890 10,971 110 

| -12,399 -16,522 10,010 11,458 221 


SE ESE IS SS EE SENSES ES USES NESS 
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Table 24.8 Births by province and territory, 2002/2003 to 2007/2008 


06 2006/2007" 2007/2008 
number 
Canada 330,523 337,762 339,270 346,082 357,289 364,085 
Newfoundland and Labrador 4,596 4,598 4,543 4,526 4,486 4,386 
Prince Edward Island 1,374 1,403 1,371 1,329 1,413 1,420 
Nova Scotia 8,635 8,713 8,575 8,479 8,441 8,372 
New Brunswick 7,104 7,072 6,874 6,869 6,982 6,918 
Quebec 72,273 74,364 75,422 78,481 83,029 85,900 
Ontario 129,256 132,873 132,795 Aoi 1355753 136,217 
Manitoba 13,765 13,981 14,031 14,270 14,614 14,801 
Saskatchewan 11,794 12121 11,915 12,178 12,358 12,674 
Alberta 39,450 40,635 41,345 43,193 46,088 47,579 
British Columbia 40,534 40,206 40,632 41,192 42,320 — 43,980 © 
Yukon 322 374 340 344 360 Kies) 
Northwest Territories 658 697 705 707 687 695 
Nunavut 762 725 722 739 758 788 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0004. 
Table 24.9 Birth rate, by province and territory, 2002/2003 to 2007/2008 
wee 9002/2003 2003/2004 2004/2005 2005/2006 2006/2007" 2007/2008 
crude birth rate per 1,000 population 

Canada 10.5 10.6 10.6 10.7 10.9 11.0 
Newfoundland and Labrador 8.9 8.9 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.6 
Prince Edward Island 10.0 10.2 10.0 9.6 10.2 10.2 
Nova Scotia 9.2 9.3 9.1 9.0 9.0 8.9 
New Brunswick 9.5 9.4 9.2 9.2 9.4 93m 
Quebec 9.7 9.9 10.0 10.3 10.8 a bier 
Ontario 10.6 10.8 10.7 10.6 10.7 10.6 
Manitoba 11.9 12.0 11.9 AZ. 123 12.3 
Saskatchewan 11.8 12.2 12.0 12.3 12.4 12.6 
Alberta 12.5 V2.0 12.6 12.8 13:3 13.4 
British Columbia 9.9 9.7 9.7 9.8 9.9 10.18 
Yukon 10.6 11.9 10:7 10.7 Ts 10.8 
Northwest Territories 157 16.2 16.2 16.3 15.9 16.0 
Nunavut 26.3 24.6 24.1 24.2 24.5 29. 2 | 


OLED LDAP LLL LEE EEL ELLE EO EEE OS ON OS PRY PSII SSS OSS GSES LESSIG SES OBIS rs oe 


Note: Period from July 1 to June 30. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0004 and 051-0005. 
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Table 24. 10 Deaths, by province and territory, 2002/2003 to 2007/2008 


SERGE SEGUE SESE OER RS NU SP SC 


“2002/2003 “2003/2004 “2004/2005 2005/2006 2006/2007" 2007/2008° 
number 

Canada 223,905 228,829 229,906 225,489 232,534 237,202 
Newfoundland and Labrador 4276 4,254 4,434 4,392 4543 4663 
Prince Edward Island 1,217 1,225 1,126 1,165 1,181 1,206 
Nova Scotia 7,944 8,269 8,372. 7,968 8,166 8,333 
New Brunswick 6,181 6,373 6,191 5,987 6,073 6,216 
Quebec 54,896 56,411 59,857 ae Te 56,406 56,000 
Ontario 83,410 84,154 85,282 83,752 85,909 88,680 
Manitoba 9,852 9,894 10,015 9,634 9,842 10,011 

Saskatchewan 8,880 9,130 8,828 8,877 9,114 9,291 
Alberta 18,098 18,776 19,066 19,560 19,933 20,512 

- British Columbia 28,694 29,863 30,333 30,311 30,869 DG | 
Yukon 145 158 150 168 181 190 
Northwest Territories 183 188 137 TTA 184 191 
Nunavut ace Bits el 129 eka M5 131 133 138 
Note: Period from July 1 i Oars 30. = ar 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0004. 
Table 24. 11 Death rate, by province and territory 2002/2003 to 2007/2008 

— oe 200 ~ 2007/2008" 

crude death rate per 1,000 population 
Canada 7.1 tiers 7.2 7.0 7.1 r 
Newfoundland and Labrador 8.2 8.2 8.6 8.6 8.9 9.2 
Prince Edward Island 8.9 8.9 8.2 8.4 8.6 8.7 
Nova Scotia 8.5 8.8 8.9 8.5 8.7 8.9 
New Brunswick 8.2 8.5 8.3 8.0 8.2 8.3 
Quebec 7.4 1 7.4 7.0 7.4 13 
‘Ontario 6.9 6.8 6.9 6.7 6.8 6.9 
Manitoba 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.2 8.3 8.3 
Saskatchewan 8.9 9.2 8.9 8.9 9.2 9.2 
Alberta Our. 5.8 5.8 5.8 ane 5.8 
British Columbia 7.0 fe his 7.2 he: rig! 
Yukon 48 5.0 47 5.2 5.6 5.8 
Northwest Territories 44 32 Wd 3.9 43 4.4 
Nunavut 5 naib s Nee 
Note: Period trom July 1 1 fe ine 30. an ea Bee ? 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0004 and 051-0005. 
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Table 24.12 Interprovincial migration, by province or territory of origin and 


" destination, 2007/2008 


Destination 


Newfoundland Prince Nova New Quebec 
and Labrador Edward Scotia Brunswick 
Island 
number 

Origin 
Newfoundland and Labrador 234 1,927 530 259 
Prince Edward Island 25/ ; 704 609 209 
Nova Scotia 1,667 796 ; 2,892 932 
New Brunswick 544 494 2,910 1,961 | 
Quebec 257 363 984 2,189 : 
Ontario 4,895 986 6,289 4,387 16,305 
Manitoba 201 30 290 Z5F 565° 
Saskatchewan 176 27 284 154 521 
Alberta 4,323 752 4,552 3,384 3,468 
British Columbia 825 286 2,00 | 909 3,056 
Yukon 0 12 
Northwest Territories 102 82 
Nunavut 2a 20 


SES GRE EEUU SSL SS NS SETI OS OSE EEOC LE TESS LEE TELE LILLE LLL LLL LEAL 


Note: Preliminary data for the period from July 1, 2007 to June 30, 2008. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051 -0018 and 051 -0019. 


Table 24.13 Interprovincial migration, by age group and by province and 


territory, 2007/2008 


SER EB OSI NO LEE EIS SIEGE I ESSENSE ES SI EIST ONS SO OSS ESE IE EON EE SIDNEY CORE EASTSIDE IE EE 


ANSEL NN BEES SES ER STO ESE SN OEE I 


Newfoundland Prince ~ Nova New Quebec 
and Labrador Edward Scotia Brunswick 
Island 
number 

In-migrants, all ages 13,482 4,087 20,672 15,439 27,564 
0 to 17 3,318 861 4,413 3,817 5,305. 
18 to 24 15526 604 3,146 2,090 4,264 
25 to 44 5,416 1,473 8,750 6,357 12,370 
45 to 64 2,743 883 3,478 2,482 4,213 
65 and older 479 266 885 693 1,412 
Out-migrants, all ages 12,183 4,045 20,789 15,764 39,963. 
0 to 17 1,989 690 3,828 2,944 8,628 
18 to 24 3,180 1,076 4,319 3,668 5,044 
25 to 44 4,828 1,661 8,971 6,471 19,107 
45 to 64 1,929 503 2,929 2,142 5,346 
65 and older 257 15 742 539 1,838 
Net migrants, all ages 1,299 42 -117 -325 -12,399) 
0 to 17 1,329 Wah 585 873 -3,323 
18 to 24 -1,654 -472 -1,173 -1,578 -780 
25 to 44 588 -188 221 -114 -6,737 
45 to 64 814 380 549 340 -| 133 


e: Preliminary data, period from July 1, 2007 to June 30, 2008. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0012. 
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Population and demography 


Destination 


Ontario 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 
Columbia Territories 
number 
Bete 152 144 4,758 630 21 186 130 
884 a 51 988 259 24 23 0 
6,447 366 496 5,045 1,868 94 91 95 
4,416 334 178 3,941 803 50 84 49 
20,603 608 978 9,763 3,912 84 111 111 
=: 5,762 3,873 33,197 18,496 276 445 311 
4,818 2,685 6,327 3,748 80 142 87 
2,545 2,670 11,226 3,996 oe 88 13 
19,353 5,902 16,437 ; 32,395 408 765 131 
15,620 2,088 4,508 24,734 ‘ 684 287 88 
222 65 79 372 688 
307 150 300 1,229 484 
273 98 BB . 300 115 


Manitoba 
Columbia Territories 
number 
78,700 18,732 29,802 101,880 67,394 1,871 2,578 1,275 
16,856 4,790 8,295 20,721 12,725 347 619 297 
11,166 2,/58 4.167 22,369 10,611 314 408 175 
34,717 7,453 11,100 42,106 26,962 816 1,138 527 
11,608 2,/82 4,644 13,824 12,998 354 398 275 
4,353 949 1,596 2,860 4,098 40 15 1 
95,222 19,235 21,735 91,870 55,936 1,650 3,383 1,701 
20,341 4,329 4,624 22,284 11,182 319 807 399 
|. UBRSEE! 3,435 4,818 12,497 9,303 301 432 192 
| 40,502 7,691 7,901 36,657 22,674 611 1,429 682 
| 14,961 2,927 3,250 16,027 9,237 342 681 408 
| 4,085 853 1,142 4.405 3,540 77 34 20 
| -16,522 -503 8,067 10,010 11,458 221 -805 -426 
| -3,485 461 3,671 -1,563 1,543 28 -188 -102 
Ve -4,167 -677 -651 9,872 1,308 13 -24 a7 
-5,785 -238 3,199 5,449 4,288 205 -291 -155 
} -3,053 -145 1,394 -2,203 3,/61 12 -283 -133 
268 26 454 1,545 58 zh eee 
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Table 24.14 Population projections, by age group, selected years from 
2006 to 2037 


thousands 
All ages! 32,547.2 33,909.7 35,266.8 36,608.5 37,882.7 39,029.4 
0 to 4 1,697.5 1,724.7 1,781.9 1,816.8 1,812.8 1,781.3 
5 to 9 1,842.6 1,780.8 1,810.7 1,871.9 1,910.9 1,910.9 
10 to 14 2,084.6 1,916.4 1,858.1 1,892.0 1,956.8 1,999.4 
15 to 19 2,164.8 2,170.4 2,006.4 1,952.7 1,990.3 2,058.4 
20 to 24 2,252.9 2,299:3 2,304.1 2,145.8 2,096.8 2,138.2 
25 to 29 2,226.1 2,330.2 2310:7 2,391.9 2,241.4 2,198.8 
30 to 34 2,222.6 2,394.8 2,462.8 2,01801 2,942.1 2,402.7 
35 to 39 EGY ay Zgcrl 2,462.6 2,976.9 2,639.6 2,671.1 
40 to 44 2,698.3 2,409.3 2,390.6 2,530.6 2,649.3 ‘ith 
45 to 49 26710 hee 2,431.6 2,418.6 2,561.7 2,680.08 
50 to 54 2,363.9 2,651.5 2,695.4 2,425.9 2,417.8 2,963.0 
55 to 59 2,082.5 2,321.4 2,614.1 2,662.9 2,404.5 2,401.4 
60 to 64 1,583.3 2,027.9 2,202.0 2,557.8 2,612.4 2,367.8 
65 to 69 1227.3 Lea y icy 1,942.1 2,184.7 2,466.6 2,527.6 
70 to 74 1,044.2 1,130.8 1,401.5 1,806.8 2,044.1 2,318.2 
75 to 79 878.0 907.6 993.3 1,241.0 1,610.8 1,837.3 
80 to 84 638.3 692.2 724.3 804.0 1,016.1 1.00221 
85 to 89 342.8 422.2 465.5 494.6 560.3 719.8 
90 to 94 ono 169.2 2th2 237.4 2502 299.2 
95 to 99 eB 42.4 54.4 68.6 79.0 87.4 


100 and older 


Note: Based on eats estimates as of aig 1, 2005, according Oa ecru arian scenario. 
1. Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 052-0004. 
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Prices and price indexes 


Prices are often seen as an indicator of the 
state of the economy: in 2008, prices for 
goods and services were as volatile as any 
other economic indicator. Prices for many 
key goods and services advanced strongly 
in the first part of the year, but weakened in 
the last few months. 

The advance was strong enough that 


prices for the goods and services in the 


Consumer Price Index (CPI) basket were, 


despite the late-year drop, an average 2.3% 


higher in 2008 than in 2007. Prices rose an 
average of 2.2% in 2007 compared with 
2.0% in 2006. 

Over the course of 2008, consumer 
prices posted the most dramatic ups and 
downs seen since 2003. On a seasonally 
adjusted monthly basis, consumer prices 
increased by 0.3% in the first quarter of the 
year, after rising 0.8% in the final quarter of 


2007. In the second quarter of 2008, prices 
advanced 1.7%; however, in the fourth 


quarter, they dropped 1.2%. 


| Chart 25.1 


Selected price indexes, 2008 


% change 
4 


3 


3 Food 
Shelter 


All-items CPI 


Shelter, transport and food prices 
most active 

The all-items CPI rose and fell in step 

with both the shelter and transportation 
price indexes over the year. Energy prices 
are a key component of the shelter and 
transportation indexes, and they influenced 
food prices. 

Fuel oil and natural gas prices helped 
push up, then pull down, the shelter 
cost index. However, the cost of owned 
accommodation was the most significant 
upward contributor, the result of a strong 
housing market over most of 2008. Despite 
its year-end decline, the shelter cost 
index rose 4.4% over the course of 2008, 
accounting for about one-half the increase 
in the all-items CPI. 

The transportation cost index, which 
includes costs for buying, renting and 
leasing vehicles; operational costs for 
vehicles such as gasoline, maintenance 
and repairs and parking fees; and public 


ee 


oe ee 


-4 es Transportation 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 


| Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0022. 
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transportation, both within and between 
cities, rose 2.0% in 2008. Prices for 
purchasing passenger vehicles fell 6.9%, 
the largest annual decline since 1955. 

Rising food prices are nothing new: 
food prices have outpaced growth in the 
all-items CPI for five consecutive years. The 
food cost index advanced 3.5% in 2008, 
reflecting worldwide agricultural supply 
and demand conditions and higher energy 
prices. 

The rise was mainly the result of 
surging commodity prices, partly driven 
by growing demand for food in emerging 
markets, as well as rising gasoline prices, 
which pushed up transportation costs. 

Food purchased from stores, rather than 
restaurants, has been the primary driver 
of higher consumer food prices. Prices for 
restaurant food rose 2.5%. Prices for food 
purchased from stores advanced for the 
fifth consecutive year, rising 3.9% in 2008 
and 2.7% in 2007. 

Prices for food staples such as bread, 
rice, flour, milk and eggs rose sharply in 
2008. Price increases for bakery and cereal 


Chart 25.2 
Selected food price indexes 


EE NERS NOG EINE 


2002=100 
120 
@ All-items produced 
Food purchased from stores 


115 fi Food purchased from restaurants 


110 
105 
100 

95 


90 hoe BZ A 
2002 2003 2004 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0021. 
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Table 25.a 
Consumer Price Index, goods and services, 
2008 


ae 

2002=100 

Goods and services 114.1 
Goods 109.4 


Services von 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0021 ; | 


products were the greatest contributors, as 
the surge in prices for grains meant higher 
costs at the kitchen table. In particular, 
bread prices rose 15.1%; flour, 34.5%; 
pasta, 31.9%; and rice, 17.4%. 


2007 


2006 


Energy prices not alone 


Prices for all sorts of commodities, from 


grains to metals, boomed during most of 
2008, then busted in the final months of 


the year; energy prices followed that trend. 


The worldwide commodity price boom 
started in 2002, but was strongest from 
2005 to 2008. Of all commodities, energy 
showed the strongest and most consistent 


_ price gains throughout the cycle. 


Energy product prices, particularly 
those for gasoline, fuel oil and other 


fuels, followed similar patterns over the 


course of 2008. Canadian gasoline prices 
averaged a rise of 12.7% in 2008, more 
than double the 4.5% increase in 2007 
and virtually matching the 12.8% rise 

in 2005, the year hurricanes Katrina and 
Rita disrupted the oil market. However, 
by December 2008 gasoline prices were 


about 26% lower than in December 2007. 


Prices and price indexes 


Chart'25.3 
Selected energy price indexes ea. 


°% change 
40 


men (\||-itemns CPI 
— — Fuel oil and other fuels 
iam “sare Gasoline 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0021. 


Natural gas prices rose 11.8% in 
2008, after falling 6.5% in 2007. The 
rise in 2008 was the biggest jump since 
the 30.1% hike posted in 2003. 


What got cheaper 


Some consumer items have become 


_ cheaper, which helped temper the overall 
CPI increase in 2008. Many are items that 
have a high degree of imported content; 

_ many are also items that Canadians buy 

_ less frequently than food or gasoline. 


Clothing prices fell 3.3% in 2008, 


_and footwear prices, 2.2%, the seventh 
consecutive annual decline for both. 
- Computer equipment and supplies fell a 


further 13.3% in 2008 after falling 17.1% 
in 2007 and 20.8% in 2005. Prices for 


_ photographic equipment and supplies 
_ dropped at an accelerating pace for the 
_ third consecutive year—15.0% in 2008, 


9.7% in 2007 and 8.9% in 2006. 

In 2008, price indexes for audio 
equipment fell 6.6%, and for video 
equipment, 9.2%, continuing on the heels 
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Selected Price: indexes _ 
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nae Household appliances 
Audio equipment 
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Computer equipment 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0021. 


of previous declines. Book prices declined 
9.4%; furniture, 1.9%; and household 
appliances, 3.1%. 
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1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
2002=100 
All-items 74.8 78.4 82.8 84.0 85.6 85.7 87.6 88.9 90.4 
Food 76.5 79.6 83.4 83.1 84.5 84.9 86.9 88.0 89.4 
Shelter 78.1 82.5 86.3 87.9 89.1 89.4 90.4 90.6 90.8 
Household operations, 
furnishings and equipment 82.5 84.2 87.4 87.9 88.7 88.9 90.6 92.5 93.7 
Clothing and footwear 83.7 86.1 94.3 95.1 96.0 96.8 96.7 96.4 97.19 
Transportation 67.8 71.6 72.9 74.4 76.8 80.2 84.3 87.6 90.3 
Health and personal care 75.5 79.1 84.7 86.6 88.9 89.7 89.6 90.1 Ol ia 
Recreation, education and i 
reading 70.3 Tow 78.3 79.2 81.1 83.5 86.7 88.7 91.0 
Alcoholic beverages | 
and tobacco products 59.9 65.2 76.4 81.0 82.2 68.8 68.7 70.1 72.3 
Core Consumer Price Index! 77.2 79.8 82.1 83.6 85.3 86.9 88.8 90.3 92.0 
Special aggregates 
All-items excluding food 74.4 78.1 82.6 84.2 85.7 85.9 Si 89.1 90.6 
All-items excluding shelter 73.6 76.9 81.4 82.5 84.2 84.3 86.5 88.4 90.2 | 
All-items excluding energy 75.6 78.9 83.4 84.7 86.3 86.4 88.4 89.7 91.0 | 
All-items excluding gasoline = * " te . “2 se . | 
Shelter2 77.9 82.2 86.0 87.5 88.7 89.1 90.4 90.6 90.8 
Goods 78.4 81.6 85.7 86.4 87.8 86.8 88.4 89.9 91.2 
Services 70.9 74.9 79.6 81.4 83.1 84.5 86.7 88.0 89.5 
annual % change 

All-items 5.1 4.8 5.6 1.4 1.9 0.1 2.2 1.5 1.7 
Food 3.8 4.1 48 -0.4 A 0.5 2.4 1:3 1.6 | 
Shelter 5.8 5.6 46 1.9 1.4 0.3 1.1 0.2 0.2 | 
Household operations and 
furnishings 3.6 24 3.8 0.6 0.9 0.2 1.9 2a 1.3)] 
Clothing and footwear 4.0 2.9 9.5 0.8 0.9 0.8 -0.1 -0.3 ue | 
Transportation 51 5.6 1.8 2.1 Ost 4.4 5.1 3.9 3.1] 
Health and personal care 4.4 48 ra ewe yf 0.9 EOE 0.6 1.8 
Recreation, education and 
reading 4.5 4.1 7.0 1.4 2.4 3.0 3.8 2.3 2.6} 
Alcoholic beverages and | 
tobacco products 9.1 8.8 V2 6.0 1.5 -16.3 -0.1 2.0 3. tal 
Core Consumer Price Index! 4.3 3.4 2.9 1.8 2.0 1.9 2.2 1h 1.9) 
Special aggregates 
All-items excluding food 5.4 5.0 5.8 1.9 1.8 0.2 2.1 1.6 17 | 
All-items excluding shelter 4.7 45 5.9 1.4 aes 0.1 2.6 Zz 2.0 }| 
All-items excluding energy 5.1 4.4 af 1.6 1.9 0.1 pes 1.5 1.4. 
All-items excluding gasoline _... - r. # X nf » n a 
Shelter2 5.8 55 4.6 Lz 1.4 0.5 ee 0.2 0.2} 
Goods 4.3 44 5.0 0.8 1.6 Ae 1.8 1a 1.4) 
Services oF 5.6 6.3 2.3 2.1 ne 2.6 1.5 17) 
Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging the indexes for the 12 months of the calendar year. 
1. Bank of Canada definition. 
2. 1986 definition. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0021. . 
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2002=100 
91.3 92.9 95.4 97.8 100.0 102.8 104.7 107.0 109.1 11h5 114.1 
90.9 92.0 93.3 97.4 100.0 101.7 103.8 106.4 108.9 111.8 115.7 
91.1 92.3 95.6 99.1 100.0 103.2 105.8 109.2 113.1 116.9 122.0 
95.1 95.8 96.7 98.6 100.0 100.7 1042 101.7 102.2 103.2 104.6 
98.8 100.1 100.3 100.7 100.0 98.2 98.0 97.6 95.8 95.7 93.8 
89.6 92.6 97.2 97.3 100.0 105.2 107.7 112.0 145.2 Val 119.5 
93.6 95.4 97.0 98.9 100.0 101.4 102.8 104.6 105.9 107.3 108.8 
93.0 94.7 97.0 98.4 100.0 100.8 101.1 100.8 100.6 101.8 102.2 
74.9 76.5 79.0 85.0 100.0 110.1 116.0 119.1 VF 125.5 127.0 
93.2 94.5 O5i7 97.7 100.0 102.2 103.8 105.5 Gz 109.8 tid ba’: 
91.3 93.0 95.8 97.9 100.0 103.0 104.8 107.1 109.2 111.4 113.8 
91.3 93.0 95.3 97.3 100.0 102.5 104.1 106.1 107.6 109.4 Vise 
92.3 93.6 95.0 97.3 100.0 102.4 103.8 105.4 107.2 109.5 111.3 
91.9 93.2 95.0 97.6 100.0 102.6 104.2 106.0 107.9 110.1 Tt 
91.3 92.7 96.1 99.4 100.0 102.7 105.0 108.1 111.8 T1537 120.6 
91.4 93.1 96.0 98.4 100.0 101.9 103.4 105.8 107.1 108.0 109.4 
91.1 92.6 94.8 97.1 100.0 103.6 105.9 108.2 11 114.8 118.7 

annual % change 

1.0 1.8 2.7 2.5 2.2 2.8 1.8 2.2 2.0 2.2 2.3 
ed 1/2 1.4 44 aay § Tek 21 2.9 2.3 pe f 3.5 
0.3 ies) 3.6 Oak 0.9 oe 20 3.2 3.6 3.4 44 
i) 0.7 0.9 2.0 1.4 0.7 0.5 0.5 0.5 1) 1.4 
9.1 ts 0.2 0.4 -0.7 -1.8 -0.2 -0.4 -1.8 -0.1 -2.0 
-0.8 3.3 5.0 0.1 2.8 5.2 2.4 4.0 2.9 1.6 2.0 
2A 1.9 tl 2.0 1 1.4 1.4 1.8 1.2 4:3 1.4 
Ze 1.8 2.4 1.4 1.6 0.8 0.3 -0.3 -0.2 oe 0.4 
3.6 2.1 oo 7.6 17.6 10.1 5.4 ae Pie 3,1 1.6 
13 1.4 Le a4 2.4 22 1.6 1.6 1.9 2.1 Le 
0.8 1.9 3.0 2.2 2.1 3.0 17 2.2 2.0 2.0 2.2 
ac2 1.9 7) 2A 2.8 25 1.6 1.9 1.4 NT 1.6 
1.4 1.4 y Bs) 2.4 2.8 2.4 1.4 15 ime 2.1 1.6 
% 1.4 1.9 2.7 25 2.6 1.6 LZ 1.8 2.0 1.8 
0.6 15 Si 3.4 0.6 rae | 22 3.0 3.4 Sa 4.2 
0.2 1.9 3.1 2.5 1.6 1.9 1.5 2.3 1.2 0.8 a Fe 
EE ee ee 2 ee ee ee 
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2003 an 2005 2006 + + +2007 ~ +2008 
2002=100 
Canada 102.8 104.7 107.0 109.1 111.5 114.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 102.9 104.8 107.6 109.5 ATA 114.3 
Prince Edward Island 103.5 105.8 109.1 111.6 113.6 Tied 
Nova Scotia 103.4 105.3 108.2 110.4 TWZS 115.9 
New Brunswick 103.4 104.9 107.4 109.2 Th 113.2 
Quebec 102.5 104.5 106.9 108.7 110.4 iz 
Ontario 102.7 104.6 106.9 108.8 110.8 ig coe 
Manitoba 101.8 103.8 106.6 108.7 110.9 113.4 
Saskatchewan 102.3 104.6 106.9 109.1 W122 115.9 
Alberta 104.4 105.9 108.1 112.3 117.9 121.6 
British Columbia 102.2 104.2 106.3 108.1 110.0 -» bbe 
Yukon 101.9 103.0 105.3 106.8 109.5 113.49 
Northwest Territories 102.3 103.8 106.2 107.7 110.8 115.2 
Nunavut 100.2 101.2 102.9 104.6 107.9 110.4 
annual % change 

Canada 2.8 1.8 2.2 2.0 2.2 2.3 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2.9 1.8 24 1.8 1.5 2.9 
Prince Edward Island S10 2.2 St 2.3 1.8 3.4 
Nova Scotia 3.4 1.8 2.8 2.0 1.9 3.0 
New Brunswick 3.4 qe 2.4 LZ 1.9 17 
Quebec 20 2.0 US| ted, 1.6 2:1 
Ontario out 1.9 2.2 1.8 1.8 2.3 
Manitoba 1.8 2.0 aa 2.0 2.0 28 
Saskatchewan oo 22 22 ee 2.8 og 
Alberta 4.4 1.4 2.1 3.9 5.0 3.4 
British Columbia ee. 2.0 2.0 ee 1.8 ae 
Yukon 1.9 Va 28 1.4 25 3.6 
Northwest Territories 208 [Pe] Ca 1.4 2.9 40 
Nunavut ashi ake AR ee er 1.0 A. u 1, 7 She 2a 


Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by area the Padedeste “a the 12 Paths of ihe der year. ‘ 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0021. 
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Table 29. 3 Consumer Price Index, food, 2002 to 2008 


— ar - — re iio 
2002=100 
All-items 100.0 102.8 104.7 107.0 109.1 111.5 114.1 
Food 100.0 101.7 103.8 106.4 108.9 111.8 11Sa7 
Food purchased from stores 100.0 101.4 103.2 105.6 108.0 110.9 115.2 
Meat 100.0 101.8 106.2 108.2 107.9 tit 113.4 
Fresh or frozen meat (excluding 
poultry) 100.0 100.9 105.0 106.9 105.8 107.9 109.9 
Fresh or frozen poultry meat 100.0 104.8 $12.2 113.0 113.4 120.9 125.1 
Processed meat 100.0 100.7 103.2 106.4 106.7 108.1 109.2 
Fish, seafood and other marine 
products 100.0 99.7 99.1 99.1 98.0 100.1 101.2 
Fish 100.0 99.5 99.4 100.4 100.3 103.0 105.3 
Seafood and other marine 
products 100.0 100.2 98.3 95.8 92.0 92.7 90.8 
Dairy products and eggs 100.0 103.1 105.7 111.0 115.5 119.8 124.5 
Dairy products 100.0 102.9 105.5 111.1 1157 119.9 124.6 
Eggs 100.0 104.9 107.7 109.1 111.9 118.4 123.3 
Bakery and other cereal products 
(excluding infant food) 100.0 104.3 107.0 109.8 113.6 118.1 132.4 
Bakery products 100.0 105.8 109.3 1134 118.2 123.6 137.5 
Cereal products (excluding 
infant food) 100.0 101.6 102.8 103.9 105.3 108.4 123.4 
Fruit, fruit preparations and nuts 100.0 98.2 99.3 98.8 101.3 105.7 107.4 
Fresh fruit 100.0 96.5 97.9 96.2 98.4 99.6 101.2 
Preserved fruit and fruit 
preparations 100.0 100.9 101.3 102.6 105.9 116.2 117.4 
Nuts 100.0 99.4 101.6 103.0 103.5 104.9 109.8 
Vegetables and vegetable 
preparations 100.0 94.3 92.1 93.6 98.4 98.6 100.6 
Fresh vegetables 100.0 92.1 88.9 89.9 95.3 95.2 96.5 
Preserved vegetables and 
vegetable preparations 100.0 101.8 103.4 106.8 109.2 111.0 115.3 
Other food products and non- 
alcoholic beverages 100.0 103.3 104.4 107.0 108.9 110.1 112.8 
Sugar and confectionery 100.0 106.0 107.5 107.8 11231 112.9 115.6 
Fats and oils 100.0 103.8 106.9 108.6 110.3 114.2 129.7 
Coffee and tea 100.0 100.8 102.7 106.1 109.8 110.3 112.4 
Condiments, spices and 
vinegars 100.0 100.6 100.8 103.0 103.8 104.9 107.4 
Other food preparations 100.0 104.7 106.5 109.0 111.1 Tt tel 114.3 
Non-alcoholic beverages 100.0 99.4 99.2 103.4 103.8 106.4 106.5 
Food purchased from restaurants 100 0 _ 102.5 105.2 | 08.2 et 1 = fe So ce 
Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging the indexes for the 12 months of the calendar year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0021. 
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Table 25.4 Farm Product Price Index, 2002 to 2008 
slits iii ee ar oe ete Te ETT ae — 
1997=100 
Canada 106.1 101.3 99.4 97.1 97.7 108.5 120.7 
Total crops 109.3 105.1 100.6 88.8 93.5 117.4 141.8 
Grains 111.0 105.9 94.1 76.5 84.3 1532 1575 
Oilseeds 94.1 92.7 95.2 74.5 tee 97.5 133.5 
Specialty crops 124.5 113.4 102.5 84.6 82.3 120.7 186.7 
Fruit 103.4 103.7 108.7 116.9 124.5 22.0 128.0 
Vegetables excluding potatoes 19.9 116.0 116.8 116.6 122.0 113.9 119.3 
Potatoes 166.8 135.4 119.4 1Z5°9 148.6 134.9 154.5 
Total livestock and animal products 103.4 98.0 98.3 104.0 101.2 101.5 103.7 
Cattle and calves TRS 98.3 87.6 103.5 102.7 99.4 99.0 
Hogs 76.0 74.3 89.7 82.9 72.1 68.3 68.2 
Poultry 91.9 95.7 97.9 96.4 93.0 101.9 114.6 
Eggs 100.6 102.0 105.6 96.4 98.9 100.9 107.9 
Dairy 122 119.1 119.9 128.0 130.3 peye2 139.9 
Eastern Canada 103.6 101.5 103.1 103.1 104.1 107.9 115.4 
Total crops 105.6 102.3 100.9 96.0 101.6 107.4 121% 
Grains 89.4 85.9 82.3 65.8 71.8 98.4 116.6 
Oilseeds 80.9 89.9 95.2 75.1 66.2 84.3 114.8 
Specialty crops 111.9 108.3 127.3 116.2 103.6 Uses} 172.8 
Fruit 109.3 107.6 112.8 122.0 10257 128.4 129.5 
Vegetables excluding potatoes 112.1 VA He 110.5 112.9 119.1 112.9 117.4 
Potatoes 185.9 137.0 115.2 1273 163.5 138.7 165.2 
Total livestock and animal products 102.1 100.7 104.4 107.5 105.6 108.1 aE 
Cattle and calves 127.0 102.1 88.7 106.9 1124 109.9 111.0 
Hogs 74.2 [pas 88.2 80.3 68.8 65.9 65.0 
Poultry 92.4 96.2 98.4 95.4 91.3 101.3 114.0 
Eggs 101.8 102.2 106.6 96.7 99.6 103.9 110.9 
Dairy 112.0 119.5 122.0 130.9 13300 139.9 141.8 
Western Canada 108.1 101.2 96.1 93.9 94.2 110.9 127.1 
Total crops 111.7 106.9 99.8 83.3 87.5 122.5 130 
Grains 115.6 110.1 96.1 78.4 86.7 142.1 168.0 
Oilseeds 98.7 93.8 95.4 74.4 74.3 102.1 140.0 
Specialty crops 124.6 11:3:2 100.7 82.2 80.5 IS. 187.9 
Fruit 92.4 96.6 100.0 111.8 114.1 115.9 129.0 
Vegetables excluding potatoes 124.9 128.0 128.9 1115 114.2 102.2 109.4 
Potatoes 136.2 130.8 122.8 122.8 130.1 128.8 140.6 
Total livestock and animal products 105.0 95.6 92.5 106.0 102.3 100.4 101.9 
Cattle and calves 114.3 96.9 87.2 110.8 108.1 104.2 103.4 
Hogs 78.7 Th 91.5 88.5 78.5 73.4 74.2 
Poultry 90.7 94.6 96.7 98.2 96.1 102.8 115.6 
Eggs 98.6 101.6 103.7 96.0 97.4 95.0 102.0 
Dairy 113.0 117.9 113.3 118.9 119.4 128.8 133.4 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 002-0022. 
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Table 25. 5 Farm Input Price Index, 2001 to 2007 


— TTT sare sil mr rr sii ee R Rr 
1992=100 

Canada 129.5 128.5 132.8 129.6 134.9 139.3 149.7 
Building and fencing 120.0 122.8 122.4 137.7 136.3 157.0 138.7 
Machinery and motor vehicles 143.7 143.5 157.0 155.3 163.6 168.7 171.8 
Crop production 137.6 TSDst 154.7 J5151 156.1 161.9 183.2 
Animal production 18531 WeZas 128.2 114.4 124.2 126.5 143.6 
Supplies and services 121.1 120.7 i275 126.9 129.8 1S1e1 130.8 
Hired farm labour 125.4 128.2 129.0 135.4 GPA 142.7 149.7 
Property taxes 112.6 118.9 126.4 129.5 132.5 129.9 134.7 
Interest 90.5 84.9 83.9 80.7 81.3 90.1 98.2 
Farm rent 113.8 121.8 131.9 135.8 129.3 132.1 144.5 
Eastern Canada 126.6 126.2 129.0 127.5 131.3 135.7 145.3 
Building and fencing 121.9 124.3 124.2 136.2 138.6 141.4 144.2 
Machinery and motor vehicles 144.4 145.9 159.3 156.4 163.6 1G 170.4 
Crop production 130.1 128.3 137.0 139.8 148.0 154.8 163.2 
Animal production 129.3 128.0 125.4 11G6 120.4 122.9 143.6 
Supplies and services 123.4 121.8 129.8 129.1 132.9 135.3 134.0 
Hired farm labour 127i2 130.4 128.9 135.2 T3ia0 140.6 146.3 
Property taxes 79.7 84.8 90.0 93.8 97.4 101.9 105.6 
Interest 92.6 86.7 85.8 83.2 84.2 93.9 102.2 
Farm rent 85.2 93.5 97.8 101.4 102.4 106.4 111.4 
Western Canada 132.9 130.9 137.5 131.6 138.9 143.5 154.5 
Building and fencing 118.5 121.6 120.9 138.8 134.2 134.6 133.1 
Machinery and motor vehicles 143.3 140.7 154.4 154.3 164.1 AGW 174.0 
Crop production 142.7 140.6 167.1 158.4 161.0 165.9 195.7 
Animal production 141.0 136.6 131.0 111.4 127.4 129.4 143.2 
Supplies and services 118.6 119.6 125.0 124.4 126.5 126.6 127.4 
Hired farm labour 123.8 126.0 136.5 138.3 146.4 155:2 
Property taxes 121.4 127.9 138.7 141.3 135.9 140.9 
Interest 89.2 83.7 79.1 79.4 87.7 95.5 

152.8 141.9 143.9 159.5 


Farm rent ; 128.0 139: 6 hi Cake 


EEE I OS OE SE OSES HSE SSE SES ES PSE SESE SLR OSS Eo 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 328-0014. 
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Table 20. 6 Industrial Product Price Index, 1989 to 2008 


~ 1989 1990 1992 1993 1995 1996 1997 
1997=100 
All industrial products 84.0 84.2 83.3 83.8 86.8 92.0 98.9 99.3 100.0 
Intermediate goods 86.1 85.1 82.6 82.2 85.1 OT Samy 101 100.1 100.0 
First-stage intermediate goods 97.3 90.5 81.8 79.5 76.2 92.1 118.5.1008 100.0 
Second-stage intermediate goods 82.6 83.2 82.5 82.6 86.5 91.7 98.3 100.1 100.0 
Finished goods 80.7 82.9 84.4 86.1 89.4 92.5 95.4 98.0 100.0 
Finished foods and feeds 84.6 87.1 88.9 89.8 91.4 93.7 95.9 98.2 100.0 
Capital equipment 78.8 80.6 82.0 84.8 89.1 92.7 96.0 98.0 100.0 
All other finished goods 79.8 82.1 83.4 85.0 88.6 91.8 95.0 97.9 100.0 
Aggregation, by commodities 
Meat, fish and dairy products 79.7 82.0 82.8 83.7 88.3 90.3 92.5 97.0 100.0 
Fruits, vegetables, feeds and other 
food products 86.4 86.6 86.3 87.4 88.6 93.0 95.8 99.6 100.09 
Beverages 84.0 86.5 89.5 90.8 92.2 92.8 94.9 97.4 100.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products 61.2 66.2 73.4 78.9 84.1 86.9 89.6 93.4 100.0 
Rubber, leather and plastic 
fabricated products 88.9 89.3 89.0 88.1 87.7 91.4 100.2 99.4 100.0 
Textile products 90.3 91.4 91.4 91.2 92.3 94.1 97.8 99.2 100.0 
Knitted products and clothing 88.9 91.1 92.2 92.6 92.8 94.2 96.7 99.0 100.0 
Lumber and other wood products 65.9 65.5 64.4 69.8 87.1 97.8 94.0 99.3 100.0 
Furniture and fixtures 84.4 87.4 88.4 87.9 89.8 92.1 98.3 99:3. -100:0 
Pulp and paper products 93.4 91.9 83.0 79.7 Tis 85.60 — 119.5" 1057. Pate 
Printing and publishing T27. 74.8 774 79.1 82.9 87.7 98.6 99.4 100.0 
Primary metal products 97.8 88.6 81.2 79.0 78.2 92.4 105.4 97.9 100.0 
Metal fabricated products 83.3 84.0 83.9 83.7 85.6 89.1 96.4 98.5 100.0 
Machinery and equipment 85.5 87.4 88.7 90.0 92.8 95.6 97.6 99.2 100.0; 
Motor vehicles and other transport 
equipment 76.3 76.7 78.2 82.3 87.8 92.2 94.9 97.5 100.0 
Electrical and communications 
products 93.8 94.0 93.6 94.4 97.0 99.8: 102.2 jaet0h 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral products 90.5 91.5 90.8 90.3 91.0 94.5 98.9 100.1 100.0 
Petroleum and coal products 86.4 97.3 94.0 86.7 85.8 85.6 90.4 100.5 100.0 
Chemicals and chemical products 87.7 85.4 86.5 85.3 87.0 J3-25 4401.0 99.8 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
products 84.1 85.1 86.6 86.9 90.0 95.8 98.7 100.0 100.0 
Miscellaneous non-manufactured 
products 104.6 95.0 84. 5 83. 2 iy A 


eC TN eee EN ER ROI RR SESSA SOROS SUSE SPER SENOS SIE SS I SSIES 


91.3 


Moot! 


Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging the indexes for the 12 fone of the salenene year. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 329-0039, 329-0040, 329-0041, 329-0042, 329-0044, 329-0045, 329-0046 and 


329-0048. 
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‘orm a at — amet crrer marry or RR eer pies —- 

; 1997=100 
100.4 102.2 106.5 107.6 107.6 106.2 109.5 111.2 113.8 115.6 120.6 
98.4 he} 105.3 105.0 104.2 103.8 109.9 112.8 117.5 120.5 126.7 
93.8 96.5 111.9 104.5 101.8 105.6 118.0 123.1 141.9 187.3 149.4 
99.0 100.4 104.3 105.1 104.6 103.5 108.7 111.2 113.8 115.0 123.3 
103.4 105.6 108.3 111.3 112.6 109.7 108.9 108.7 108.2 108.1 111.4 
100.9 102.2 104.3 106.4 108.0 110.3 112.0 e241 113.5 115.6 118.3 
104.9 106.6 107.3 110.7 112.6 107.1 104.5 102.5 100.2 98.3 oes 
103.5 106.4 110.7 113.8 114.7 111.1 110.3 111.0 110.7 110.8 115.8 
98.7 100.4 104.6 107.7 107.2 108.5 109.7 107.1 107.2 110.0 11.5 
ES) 95.6 95.6 98.2 101.6 103.6 104.9 102.8 104.6 109.4 118.0 
102.4 105.6 109.0 111.4 114.6 aie 120.4 121.3 ie 125.0 126.8 
103.8 109.4 114.2 127.4 139.5 162.7 169.3 176.3 190.4 213.0 2200 
99.8 100.2 105.2 106.1 105.0 106.2 108.1 114.3 118.4 116.4 119.0 
101.2 99.6 99.1 100.5 100.4 99.4 98.9 99.9 100.3 99.8 101.1 
101.6 102.2 102.8 103.2 103.8 104.1 104.5 104.3 104.7 104.7 104.8 
95:9 105.1 85.9 94.6 94.0 90.3 101.1 92.5 87.2 84.2 82.4 
101.1 102.3 104.8 106.3 107.5 109.2 111.8 175.1 118.3 120.0 i220 
103.5 101.7 tow 115.0 106.0 102.8 104.1 103.5 105.0 104.0 108.7 
103.5 105.8 109.2 111.8 114.1 113.0 114.0 115.3 115.4 116.6 120.4 
96.0 95.2 100.6 94.4 96.3 96.2 113.4 116.5 138.6 145.9 141.7 
102.6 103.0 104.7 104.9 106.5 107.2 117.0 WA 123.1 124.4 133.0 
102.3 103.7 104.8 105.9 106.9 105.9 106.0 107.3 107.0 105.7 107.1 
107.1 108.5 109.0 113.5 ALoes 106.3 101.2 96.5 92.4 89.3 89.9 
100.1 100.2 98.5 99.4 101.3 95.8 94.7 93.7 93.7 92.1 91.8 
100.2 102.0 105.2 107.4 108.7 109.7 111.6 114.9 Wise 122.8 125.6 
82.3 96.1 140.3 133.7 125.9 138.4 161.8 199.9 218.1 230.4 289.5 
96.9 98.6 104.8 107.4 107.3 110.4 113.8 121.0 122.9 126.5 139.0 
101.4 103.0 104.3 105.5 107.5 107.2 109.6 110.7 112.9 113.9 120.2 
86.6 90.8 95.8 125.1 163.7 248.1 nm 443.2 820.2 
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Table 25. U New Housing Price Index, by region, 2002 to 2008 


" so re - me wine age compa rt 
1997=100 
Canada 111.3 116.7 123.2 129.4 142.0 153.0 158.2 
Atlantic Region 108.7 112.5 115.9 120.5 124.9 129.6 141.8 
Quebec Tis 126.2 134.2 140.8 147.0 155:2 160.8 
Ontario 114.9 120.0 126.7 132.6 137.5 141.1 146.1 
Prairie Region 121.0 a 134.0 143.2 192.5 235.6 241.5 
British Columbia 92.9 96.3 101.4 106.3 Vis:2 120.5 123.0 
annual % change 
Canada 4.0 4.9 5.6 5.0 9.7 7.7 
Atlantic Region on 3.5 3.0 4.0 Sf 3.8 
Quebec Bey 7.6 6.3 4.9 4.4 42 
Ontario Sf 4.4 5.6 47 Saf 2.6 
Prairie Region 5.4 52 5.3 6.9 34.4 22.4 
British Columbia 2.0 Ont 53 48 6.5 6.4 


SYR OI OSA OOLNAOONIUS 


Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging the indexes for the 12 months of the calendar year. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 327-0005. 


Table 25.8 Raw Materials Price Index, 2002 to 2008 


SURE ISSA ONU SESS ROE ENDS ONO SESS OE SRE OE IY EERO NEE ASEH ES EES EONS ISOS SSSR ONIN SERS EC 


SUIS POSSESSES SSPE SIE BESS ESSE STE ISS SUT ORS OOS SETTER 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 
1997=100 

All raw materials 112.6 114.8 128.3 145.3 161.7 174.1 196.3 
Mineral fuels 154.5 165.6 193.9 244.7 258.7 264.5 345.1 
Vegetable products 97.7 92.2 88.8 80.3 84.8 102.4 129.7 
Animals and animal products 103.6 100.3 101.4 104.6 104.3 106.6 108.6 
Wood 83.9 82.2 83.0 1554 77.8 84.6 81.6 
Ferrous materials 92.8 95.9 125.0 125.0 12504 134.5 162.4 
Non-ferrous metals 81.3 82.0 104.8 119.7 195.7 241.7 187.3 
Non-metallic minerals 110.5 116.4 122.6 133.9 141.1 148.5 168.8 
All raw materials excluding mineral 

fuels 93.2 91.4 97. 9 


HEMLINE PEELED LE EE ESS ONE EE IORI TN a 


Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging the indexes for the 12 raonthe of ie aleneat year. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 330-0006. 
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Table 25.9 Machinery and Equipment Price Index, domestic and imported, 
by industry, 2002 to 2008 


SE EEE ES ITY NE LS OLE EEL SLOTS EES SE EINE NL TE ET I TIS OEE EE SS SHES RS SA RS 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 


1997=100 

Total machinery and equipment 109.0 100.8 96.8 93.9 90.6 88.3 91.0 
Crop and animal production 117.4 109.0 105.9 103.6 99.6 98.0 100.6 
Forestry and logging 116.3 107.8 104.7 103.0 100.3 97.6 99.8 
Fishing, hunting and trapping 106.4 104.2 107.5 106.4 105.6 106.3 109.4 
Support activities for agriculture and 
forestry 114.6 106.8 104.0 101.6 97.5 95.8 99.9 
Mines, quarries and oil wells 115.4 107.0 104.4 103.0 101.9 101.0 106.0 
Utilities 112.6 103.6 98.5 95.6 93.8 93.2 98.6 
Construction 114.9 105.6 101.6 98.9 96.0 94.0 96.4 
All manufacturing 113.9 105.0 101.2 98.8 96.2 94.4 97.3 
Trade 103.5 96.7 94.0 91.7 88.4 86.1 89.5 
Transportation (excluding pipeline 
transportation) 116.0 108.8 106.6 105.1 103.0 101.4 103.5 
Pipeline transportation 115.0 108.6 104.6 103.2 101.3 100.6 105.0 
Warehousing and storage 111.8 106.0 104.6 103.9 101.9 100.6 106.0 
Finance, insurance and real estate 106.3 97.8 93.8 90.0 84.9 81.4 83.4 
Private education services 100.2 90.7 85.6 81.6 77.6 73.9 75.8 
Education services (excluding private), 
health care and social assistance 105.4 97.6 93.4 90.1 86.4 83.6 87.3 
Other services (excluding public 
administration) 101.7 93.3 87.2 83.5 79.9 77.0 79.5 
Public administration 102.4 94.8 90.2 86.7 83.5 81.4 82.8 

annual % change 
Total machinery and equipment 1.3 -7.5 -4.0 -3.0 -3.5 -2.5 3.1 
Crop and animal production 2.0 “7.2 -2.8 2.2 -3.9 =1.6 2.7 
Forestry and logging 2.6 -7.3 -2.9 -1.6 -2.6 -2./ 2.3 
Fishing, hunting and trapping ons -2.1 SW -1.0 -0.8 0.7 2.9 
Support activities for agriculture and 
forestry 1.6 -6.8 -2.6 -2.3 -4.0 -1.7 43 
Mines, quarries and oil wells 20 -7.3 -2.4 -1.3 -1.1 -0.9 5.0 
Utilities 25 -8.0 -49 -2.9 -1.9 -0.6 5.8 
Construction 2.8 -8.1 -3.8 -2./ -2.9 -2.1 2.6 
All manufacturing 1.4 -7.8 -3.6 -2.4 -2.6 -1.9 3.1 
Trade 0.7 -6.6 -2.8 -2.4 -3.6 -2.6 3.9 
Transportation (excluding pipeline 
transportation) 1.9 -6.2 -2.0 -1.4 -2.0 “1.6 2.1 
Pipeline transportation 2.5 =0.6 -3./ e1:3 “1.8 -0.7 4.4 
Warehousing and storage 1.5 “6.2 -1.3 -0.7 “1.9 13 5.4 
Finance, insurance and real estate 0.6 -8.0 -4.4 -44 -5.7 -4.1 25 
Private education services ta -9.5 -5.6 -4,7 -49 -4.8 2.6 
Education services (excluding private), 
health care and social assistance 1.2 -7.4 -4.3 -3.5 -4.1 -3.2 44 
Other services (excluding public 
administration) 0.5 -8.3 -6.5 -4.2 -4.3 -3.6 a2 
Public administration 15 -7.4 -49 -3.9 -3./ -2.5 ae 


AAR sree eRe NN NPS PRLS SSS SSC 


- Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging the indexes for the 12 months of the calendar year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 327-0042. 
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Table 25 10 Composite Index, March 2003 to March 2009 


2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 


Composite Leading Indicator 


(1992=100) 180.7 191.1 202.4 213.2 224.1 227.8 215.9 
Housing Index (1992=100)! 130.4 136.5 138.1 150.1 144.9 141.6 97.5 
Business and personal services 

employment (thousands) 2,622 2,627 2,612 2,687 2,820 2,894 2,920 
Stock Price Index, Toronto Stock 

Exchange 300 (1975=1,000) 6,530 8,395 9,352 11,568 12,981 $3)522 8,759 
M1 money supply 

($ millions, 1992)2 109,944 119,791 134,113 144,772 162,504 171,369 189,684 
U.S. Conference Board Leading 

Indicator (1992=100) 110.3 119.3 124.6 127.4 126.9 124.5 119.7 
Manufacturing 

Average work week (hours) 39.2 38.7 38.2 38.0 38.4 36.0 = SOm 
New orders, durables | 
($ millions, 1992) 20,527 22,307 25,165 26,946 27,275 Zt ate 19,478 
Shipments to inventory ratio of 

finished goods 1.75 1.81 1.86 1.87 1.84 1.78 TSA 
Retail trade 

Furniture and appliance sales 

($ millions, 1992) 1,848 2,009 2,100 2,460 2,633 2,838 2,850 
Other durable goods sales 

($ millions, 1992) 7,648 7,463 7,831 8,280 8,950 9,676 9,202 
Unsmoothed composite 

(1992=100) 181.1 194.8 204.3 215.7 225.7 227.6 210.3 


Beene zc SESS SSN OSCE SOP ON EOSIN USS UN I EE EST SS ESSN ONE EN ROS 


1. Composite index of housing starts (units) and house sales (Multiple Listing Service). 
2. Deflated by the Consumer Price Index for all items. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 377-0003. 
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Retail and wholesale trade 


Slumping auto sales, followed by the of new vehicles fell 1.0% to 1.7 million 
global economic downturn, weakened vehicles, while their retail prices dropped 
both retail and wholesale sales in the 6.9%, the sharpest price decline in more 
fourth quarter of 2008. than half a century. 


Consumer spending on goods— 
particularly durable goods such as motor Higher gas and food prices 


vehicles and household items—and About half the retail sales growth in current 
services grew 3.0% in 2008, a drop from dollars in 2008 came from a 14.6% sales 
4.5% in 2007. increase at gasoline stations, mostly 
Retailers’ sales totalled $426.0 billion reflecting higher gas prices in the first nine 
in 2008, up 3.4% from 2007, the weakest — months of the year. 
growth since 1996. Measured by volume, Home electronics and appliance stores 
total retail sales rose 2.6%, the lowest posted the second highest growth; their 
growth rate since 2003. sales rose 8.3%. Consumers bought 
Wholesalers’ sales rose 3.0% in 2008 to higher volumes of commodities such as 
$532.5 billion. The growth in volume televisions, computers and telephones in 
of wholesale sales slowed from 7.0% 2008, as prices for these goods declined. 
in 2007 to 0.4% in 2008. By contrast, higher food prices were the 
Slumping auto sales were the key factor main reason for the 4.2% gain in sales at 
dragging down both wholesale and retail supermarkets; food prices increased 3.9% 
trade. On the retail side, new car dealers’ in 2008. 
sales dropped 4.5% in 2008, their largest Employment in the retail industry 
annual decline since 1991. Unit sales totalled 1.9 million in 2008, up 3.2% 
Chart 26.1 


Retail and wholesale sales 


PEER EILOROROOOOORSOSNLIOLENECENISUSSCNES RE CEES EC ER RSS 


annual % change 


Ea Wholesale trade Retail trade 


C Wholesale trade excluding automotive products MM Retail trade excluding new and used recreational motor 
vehicle and parts dealers 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 080-0014 and 081-0007. 
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from 2007. The retail industry accounted 
for 13.0% of total employment in 2008. 
There was significant job growth in just 
two retail trade groups: food and beverage 
stores and electronics and appliance stores. 

The total gross margin—the difference 
between total operating revenues and the 
cost of goods—for all store retailers was 
up 8.1% in 2007. Operating profit—total 
operating revenues minus total operating 
expenses and the cost of goods sold— 
reached $22.8 billion in 2007, up 12.5% 
from 2006. 


Wholesalers 

The wholesale industry consists of 120,000 
firms whose main activity is wholesaling 
merchandise and providing related 
logistical, marketing and support services. 
Wholesalers employed 758,352 people in 
2008. 

Wholesaling’s largest sector—machinery 
and electronic equipment, which accounts 
for 22% of wholesale sales—posted its fifth 
consecutive sales gain in 2008, up 7.1% to 
$117.1 billion. 


Chart 26.2 
Wholesale sales, selected industries 


Table 26.a 
Employment for retail and wholesale trade 
1998 2008 
number 
Trade 2,047,584 2,652,811 
Retail trade 1,399,583 1,894,459 
648,001 


Wholesale trade 


758,352 

North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 
2002. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 


Note: 


Wholesalers’ gross margins increased 
4.0% in 2007, compared with 13.0% in 
2006. This reflected the higher cost of 
goods sold rather than lower revenues. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 081-0007. 
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Saskatchewan is the 
sales leader 


Saskatchewan had the top growth rate 

in both retail and wholesale sales for a 
second consecutive year in 2008. Retailers’ 
sales increased 10.6% while wholesalers’ 
grew 41.0%, mostly as a result of 

wholesalers’ sales of fertilizers. 

_ Alberta’s wholesalers also did well in 

2008, with the province's fourth double- 

digit growth rate in five years. However, 

retail sales in Alberta edged down 0.1%. 

This was mainly because of new car 
dealers’ sales, which declined 12.4%. Still, 

Albertans continued to lead per capita 

retail spending, at about $17,000. 

For the first time since 1992, 
Newfoundland and Labrador’s population 
grew, contributing to a 7.6% rise in retail 
sales. Manitoba’s retailers also benefited 
from population and job growth. Quebec's 

retailers also showed widespread gains 

in 2008. 


Chart 26.3 
Retail sales, by province, 2007 to 2008 


SES NRE ONENESS 


Sask. 
NLL. 
Man. 
N.B. 
PET 
Que. 
N.S. 
Ont. 
Canada 
B.C. 
Alta. 


-2 0 2 4 6 8 10 12 
annual % change 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0014. 


Retailers’ sales in Ontario grew faster 
than the national average for the first time 
since 2000. 


A key economic sector 


Ina year marked by a downturn in most 
wholesale industries, fertilizer exports 
provided a bright spot for Canadian 
wholesalers. From 2007 to 2008, fertilizer 
prices more than doubled as a result of 
higher production costs (energy, petroleum 
and natural gas prices) and strong demand 
for agricultural products and biofuels. 
Canada is a leading exporter of 
fertilizers and fertilizer materials, 
accounting for 30% of world production. 
Most (90%) is exported to the United 
States, China and India, and a large 
proportion of those exports go through 
wholesalers. 
Wholesalers are key participants 

in commercial transactions between 

Canadian businesses and foreign markets. 
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Chart 26.4 
Canadian exports of fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 


Imports account for 36% of wholesale 
sales and exports for 12%. 
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Table 26.1 Employment in retail and wholesale trade, selected industries, 


Sopesuiarreie artite 


ce mopar 


1995 4 996 1997 F 998 bi 1999 


number 
Wholesale trade 533,534 546,478 578,762 598,945 632,920 648,001 673,518 
Farm product wholesaler- 
distributors 8,146 8,548 8,385 9,819 9,773 9,437 10,876 
Petroleum product 
wholesaler-distributors 11 Olz 10,756 10,249 10,831 11,084 10,894 11,370 
Food, beverage and tobacco 
wholesaler-distributors 79,907 77,828 81,754 83,381 85,258 88,127 87,752 
Personal and household 
goods wholesaler- 
distributors 63,677 66,534 70,496 72,964 80,363 81,828 84,338 
Motor vehicle and parts 
wholesaler-distributors 53,647 53,650 59,234 60,419 62,608 62,015 63,285 


Building material and 
supplies wholesaler- 
distributors 86,363 91,057 95,704 98,316 104,737 105,832 177;415 


Machinery, equipment 
and supplies wholesaler- 


distributors 144,186 150,046 160,288 165;112 174,107 181,148 187,771 
Miscellaneous wholesaler- 
distributors 59 463 61,176 64,761 69,395 74,606 77,659 84,158 


Wholesale electronic 
markets, and agents and 


brokers 26,634 26,883 27,891 29,108 30,385 31,061 32,554 
Retail trade 1,342,946 1,335,003 1,368,165 1,361,533 1,396,640 1,399,583 1,411,692 
Motor vehicle and parts 

dealers 133,300 129,361 136,639 138,190 144,627 149,498 148,758 
Furniture and home 

furnishings stores 45,544 47,345 45,873 44,249 46,751 49,731 52,122 
Electronics and appliance 

stores 43,828 43,875 46,319 47,811 49,173 49,845 51,539 


Building material, and 
garden equipment and 
supplies dealers 55:022 54,099 6 Ss a 56,373 59,502 60,302 62,211 


Food and beverage stores 327,764 337,591 352,807 349,419 356,810 361,556 368,053 
Health and personal care 


stores 108,697 108,790 113,516 iter 113,541 113,674 114,005 
Gasoline stations 99,321 95,433 87,889 83,227 77,259 73,782 74,881 
Clothing and clothing 

accessories stores 149,646 153276 158,436 162,489 166,904 159,449 158,229 
Sporting goods, hobby, 

book and music stores 62,125 61,254 62,936 62,831 65,335 65,486 66,700 


General merchandise stores 220,637 210,541 212,064 209,386 216,462 215,399 211.153 
Miscellaneous store 


retailers 63,413 61,520 «63,457 «s«G3,683.«s«G728. «= «G7,432—S«é69,566 
Non se eiee RCERGEOY  OEU RSC LUN EEN Raa cca eles sey chi ace Le: 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 
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number 

711,565 721,924 722,403 735,691 731,034 727,592 739,015 757,881 758,352 
13,362 12,965 12,540 11,779 11,136 10,228 9,969 9,901 10,302 
11,935 12,873 13,098 12,506 12377 12,243 12,664 14,017 13,792 
92,172 94,049 99,939 107,333 106,383 104,409 100,426 102,648 102,388 
91,209 93,954 98,405 101,816 101,574 101,424 104,222 106,022 106,040 
64,873 64,298 63,126 63,985 64,114 63,230 63,695 64,845 63,224 
118,911 117,368 110,729 111,231 113,083 113,475 118,052 120,505 121,601 
196,659 195,937 191,838 194,300 190,588 191,645 198 964 207,476 211,251 
88,055 92,320 93,397 95,042 95,863 95,459 95,369 96,265 95,054 
34,388 38,160 39,331 37,698 35,916 35,478 0,000 36,201 34,700 
1,441,022 1,515,965 1,583,324 1,652,488 1,682,775 1,719,798 1,767,437 1,835,502 1,894,459 
150,210 153,150 160,117 166,903 169,736 171,703 Whi O10 183,801 187,960 
54,534 55,461 57,788 59,725 62,107 65,404 66,315 70,674 foweo 
53,969 56,159 58,251 58,458 58,412 60,590 60,820 61,649 63,147 
65,744 73,863 89,438 91 822 95,047 100,456 108,307 121,764 129,003 
Dhol 23 410,471 437,628 461,444 478,708 492,767 497,535 511,403 538,133 
115,873 121,078 123,138 127,957 127,819 129,695 132.f00 141,079 150,122 
77,626 74,976 77,687 78,809 78,305 79,424 80,169 82,344 82,829 
168,148 180,898 171,201 Wists 175,923 180,975 194,075 205,111 210,438 
69,170 70,549 72,809 72,570 74,370 77,955 80,375 82,565 83,629 
203,984 205,767 21 Az2 237,240 243,457 242,017 250,208 253,768 255,491 
72,307 82,388 88,011 89,897 90,742 91,590 91,942 95,110 96,615 
$9,736 31,205 30,134 30,349 28,148 27,221 27 6432620328 67 
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Table 26.2 Interprovincial trade, by province and territory, 2008 


and services 
$ millions 
Imports to provinces 325,083 : ; 
Newfoundland and Labrador 7,725 3,446 4,279 
Prince Edward Island 2,407 1,221 1,186 
Nova Scotia 12,389 6,410 5,979 
New Brunswick 14,047 8,078 5,969 
Quebec 65,800 35,595 30,205 
Ontario 87,005 54,700 32,305 
Manitoba 18,379 10,477 7,902 
Saskatchewan 19,757 9,734 10,023 
Alberta 51,395 26,581 24,814 
British Columbia 41,757 21,198 20,559 
Yukon 931 405 526 
Northwest Territories 2,214 1,008 1,206 
Nunavut 1,088 514 574 
Outside Canada 190 134 56 
Exports from provinces 325,083 : : 
Newfoundland and Labrador 10,549 9,427 1,122 
Prince Edward Island 1,079 603 476 
Nova Scotia 7,727 4,703 3,024 
New Brunswick 10,163 7,297 2,866 
Quebec 60,790 36,258 24,532 
Ontario 113,003 47,467 65,536 
Manitoba 14,988 7,608 7,380 
Saskatchewan 16,034 12,021 4,013 
Alberta 58,436 39,724 18,712 
British Columbia 30,568 13,552 17,016 
Yukon 273 103 170 
Northwest Territories 1,316 733 583 
Nunavut 149 6 143 
Outside Canada 10 0 10 


Note: Expenditure-based gross domestic product. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 
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Table 26.3 Wholesale trade, Sales by trade group, 2 2004 to 2008 


ave sci —— SAT ae ia arr 
$ millions 
All trade groups 442,880.3 467 ,469.9 490 ,504.3 517,087.6 532,487.1 
Farm products 5,179.8 Soe 5,382.4 5,726.3 5,004.5 
Food products 73,668.8 75,069.1 76,955.4 81,341.3 84,384.9 
Alcohol and tobacco WO One. 7,398.9 8,292.1 9,042.6 9,572.2 
Apparel 8,733.0 9,006.1 9,004.4 9,443.4 9,818.0 
Home and personal products at Ga es 30,024.0 30,464.3 Spain Ws 32,495.3 
Pharmaceuticals 28,624.0 30,285.4 31,945.14 34,516.9 38,125.0 
Motor vehicles tz0e24 73,201.8 75,370.0 76,801.4 66,367.0 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories 17,431.0 17,961.5 18,599.5 18,871.9 19,191.7 
Building supplies 35,605.3 39,687.1 43,001.3 46,333.1 46,664.4 
Metal products 14,883.2 16,072.5 17,840.7 17,825.0 19,396.9 
Lumber and millwork 13,832.8 13,762.0 TZIa2 12,040.1 10,542.3 
Machinery and equipment 40,030.6 46,488.4 ye bo A 54,174.5 59,800.1 
Computers and other electronic equipment 26,432.7 27,812.2 29,760.3 31,179.4 32,730.9 
Office and professional equipment 19,112.7 20,725.9 22,552.4 24,037.9 24,595.2 
Other products 51,385.0 54,205.2 56,876.1 63,194.0 73 248. 8 


SEARO 


Note: North Amaral. Pater Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 081-0007. 


Table 26.4 Wholesale trade, sales by province and territory, 2004 to 2008 


EEO OEE ESS IS IS ON ES SSS SSE SS SES SOUS OAS eS eS 


ESSAI ESSERE IEEE SI OEY SUES ODS SSIES SES HE SSG RG SELES SES ER ES oto oo 


ELEN es 


20 200 2008 
| $ millions 
Canada 442 ,880.3 467,469.9 490,504.3 517,087.6 532,487.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,285.0 2,405.2 2,969.0 2,855.8 3,177.4 
Prince Edward Island 592.2 544.5 448.4 477.1 475.1 
Nova Scotia 6,456.4 6,642.1 6,588.5 6,759.6 7,106.5 
New Brunswick 4,683.5 4,838.1 4,861.2 5,115.4 5,300.0 
Quebec 84,488.2 89,192.5 91,462.1 96,410.3 100,010.0 
Ontario 235,402.6 242,633.6 251 5237, 261,476.0 259,947.0 
Manitoba 10,058.7 10,765.4 11,785.6 13,361.6 13,668.9 
Saskatchewan 11,039.0 12,073.0 12,322.2 14,453.3 20,372.2 
Alberta 44 965.6 52,266.0 58,976.9 61,939.4 68,663.7 
British Columbia 42 364.8 45 ,447.4 49,293.5 53,390.7 52,856.6 
Yukon Vik 91.9 118.4 140.1 146.1 
Northwest Territories 439.7 544.9 odor 657.4 638.6 
Nunavut 27. 0 25.3 fee 23.1 meee 50.9 sd 8 1.3 
Source: Paes anada, CANSIM table 081 0007. 
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Table 26.5 Retail store sales, by selected commodities, 2004 to 2008 


regs aer eae are be at 
$ millions 
Total commodities 347,704.0 367,182.5  390,553.4  413,145.8  426,560.8 
Food! 56,652.2 59,473.3 62,401.4 65,309.0 69,095.0 
Non-alcoholic beverages 4,487.7 4652.7 4,998.0 5,285.4 D000 
Alcoholic beverages 15,728.7 1G,3231 17,161.4 18,328.9 18,906.5 
Personal care, health and beauty products 
(non-electric)? 9,136.4 9,348.3 9,842.6 10,330.5 10,566.5 
Eyewear, prescription and non-prescription 1,299.1 1,321.2 1,432.3 1,522.4 1;539:4 
Drugs,? vitamins and other health supplements 18,847.7 19,865.2 21,707.6 23,877.2 25,007.7 
Luggage and jewellery 2,923.0 2,965.5 3,272.6 3,438.3 3,928.8 
Clothing and accessories 22,193.5 23,034.0 24,488.7 25,434.0 25,670.9 
Footwear 4,089.5 4,415.3 4,756.7 4 973.200 ¥a oO Meow 
Furniture (indoor), household appliances and . 
electronics 23,216.4 24,370.2 26,261.8 27,894.3 29,342.7 
Home furnishings 8,388.7 8,831.8 9,658.6 10,671.3 10,551.44 
New automotive vehicles 42,135.9 44 224.7 46,279.2 47,700.6 44,495.7 
Used automotive vehicles 18,939.5 19,171.8 20,187.3 21,550.0 20,662.1 
Automotive parts and accessories, labour receipts 
and rental receipts 15,524.0 16,722.0 17;753:5 18,096.0 19,306.6 
Automotive fuels 28,204.5 33,428.9 36,406.6 40,849.9 47,495.3 
Automotive oils and additives 811.9 856.6 961.2 989.4 1,036.0 
Tableware, kitchenware, cookware and bakeware 1,748.9 1,805.3 1,950.4 1,996.2 2,056.9 
Household cleaning supplies, chemicals 
and paper products 3,464.7 3,563.9 3,667.6 3,767.9 3,858.6 
Other household supplies 2,073.4 2,110.7 ZA. 20902 1,959.5 
Hardware and home renovation products 18,369.6 19,638.9 21,479.6 22,/08.6 23,389.8 
Lawn and garden products, equipment 
and plants 4,819.4 5,166.7 5,708.8 6,049.0 6,155.1 
Sporting goods 3,844.8 3,958.8 4,104.3 4329.3 4,285.8 
Toys, games and hobby supplies4 2,642.7 2,197.0 3; 108.5 Sore 4,116.1 
Fabrics, yarns, sewing supplies and notions 740.7 682.5 662.8 669.8 608.3 
Craft and artists’ supplies 382.9 377.4 416.6 420.1 440.2 
Prerecorded media® 1,940.9 2,068.7 1,986.1 1,909.1 1,904.3 
Books, newspapers and other periodicals 2,740.4 2,863.1 2,946.8 2,985.3 2,944.2 
Musical instruments, parts, accessories and supplies 502.3 499.4 453.8 453.3 460.9 
Recreational vehicles 5,826.7 6,114.3 6,664.6 DANS 7,224.4 
Pet food, supplies and accessories EGE 1,947.4 2,120.2 2,290.0 2,599.7 
Tobacco products and supplies 8,844.3 8,540.0 8,286.7 8,132.1 8,001.8 
Giftware, novelties and souvenirs 1,297.7 1,200.6 1,329.8 1,312.4 1,378.4 
Stationery, office supplies, cards, gift wrap 
and party supplies 3,329.9 3,534.0 3,674.8 3,752.9 3,783.8 
Used and second-hand merchandise and antiques 1,394.3 1,471.6 1,636.4 1,794.7 1,765.0 


Meals and lunches 
1. Excludes pet food, meals and lunches. 

2. Includes home health care sick room equipment and supplies. 

3. Includes both prescription and over-the-counter drugs. 

4. Includes electronic games. 

5. Includes compact discs (CDs), digital video discs (DVDs) and video and audio tapes (excluding rentals). 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0018. f 
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Table 26.6 Retail sales by trade group, 2004 to 2008 


$ millions 
All trade groups 346,721.5 366,170.7 389,485.1 412,037.3 426,033.7 
New car dealers 68,141.1 71,515.6 74,531.3 76,884.4 73,402.0 
Used and recreational motor vehicle 
and parts dealers 14,559.2 15,301.4 ——s- 17, 286.5 18,673.8 19,412.4 
Gasoline stations 33,363.8 38,356.8 41,753.3 46,387.6 53:106,6 
Furniture stores 8,506.5 8,914.4 9,558.0 10,052.5 10,199.4 
Home furnishings stores 4,438.9 4,686.3 5,007.6 5,990.9 6,066.8 
Computer and software stores 1,581.8 557.5 1,502.1 1,421.3 1,397.3 
‘Home electronics and appliance stores 9,443.1 10,164.8 11,146.2 12,305.9 Wo sece) 
| Home centres and hardware stores 16,597.8 18,220.7 20,121.3 21,412.7 22,124.7 
‘Specialized building materials and garden stores 4,372.8 4,340.4 4,640.9 §,057.4 5,057.1 
Supermarkets 59,760.9 62,196.3 63,764.7 65,842.5 68,579.0 
Convenience and specialty food stores 8,806.9 9,128.6 9,324.6 9,885.0 10,116.9 
Beer, wine and liquor stores 13,789.8 14,343.9 15,095.1 16,140.0 16,875.6 
Pharmacies and personal care stores 22,/69.3 23,642.7 26,055.0 28,249.4 29,185.6 
Clothing stores 15,371.6 16,069.3 17,226.6 18,247.5 18,385.4 
Shoe, clothing accessory and jewellery stores 4,876.8 4,981.3 9,399.6 5,606.5 5,602.5 
General merchandise stores Aenea 43,758.4 46,497.7 48 590.8 51,399.7 
Sporting goods, hobby, book and music stores 8,831.4 9,379.3 9,994.3 10,553.9 10,790.7 
Miscellaneous store retailers’ 9, 446. 1 9, 613.1 10,250.3 10,735.4 10,959.9 


Note: North American Industry Classitication System (NAICS), 2002 

1. Includes florists; office supply and stationery stores; gift, novelty and souvenir stores; used merchandise stores; pet and pet 
‘supply stores; art dealers; mobile home dealers; and all other miscellaneous store retailers. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0014. 
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Table 26. d Retail sales, s, by province and territory, 2004 to 2008 


: er a. 7g Sa aT 
$ millions 
Canada 346,721.5 366,170.7 389,485.1 412,037.3 426,033.7 
Newfoundland and Labrador 5 Don) 5/825.9 6,026.1 6,566.7 7,062.7 
Prince Edward Island 1,384.7 1,423.9 1,512:2 1,628.9 1,720.6 
Nova Scotia 10,296.5 10,526.9 11,162.5 11,636.1 1212900 
New Brunswick 7,962.7 8,326.1 8,813.7 9,318.4 9,872.3 
Quebec 78,517.9 82,532.5 86,708.9 90,663.3 95,321.2 
Ontario 129,085.8 135,320.6 140,807.8 146,252.3 Vo eno 
Manitoba 11,691.6 12,381.3 12,869.6 14,008.0 15,016.9 
Saskatchewan 10,259.4 10,796.1 11,494.8 12,984.0 14,359.6 
Alberta 43,371.6 48 493.0 55,941.8 61,159.8 61,069.2 
British Columbia 47,216.6 49,286.3 52,837.1 56,365.4 56,562.4 
Yukon 414.0 433.9 451.3 500.3 530.0. 
Northwest Territories oer) 574.8 599.5 679.1 107.4 
Nunavut 233.2 249.6 ae 259. 8 275.0 306.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0014. 


Table 26. 8 Non- store retailers, financial estimates, by trade group, 2007 


er direct 


“Electronic. 


‘AIL non- 
store shopping and selling 
retailers mail-order operators and establishments 
houses __ coffee service 
operators 
$ millions 
Total operating revenue 13,029.4 4,056.8 631.1 6,684.9 1,656.7 
Sales of goods for resale 12,364.9 3,834.8 600.7 6,582.1 1,347.4 
Opening inventory 600.5 oP af hal 103.7 113.0 @ 
Purchases 9,420.5 2,651.2 299.1 5,691.1 779.2 
Closing inventory 868.0 541.3 44.2 158.6 123.9 
Cost of goods sold 9,153.0 2,462.6 286.0 5,636.1 768.3 
Total operating expenses 3,326.5 1,436.8 313.5 825.9 750.3 
Total labour remuneration f uth 121.0 ‘ 30.2 ti) ake 144.5 349.8 eehite 266.4 


Note: North Aarne Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0012. 
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Table 26. 9 Retail trade, operating Statistics, 2007 


Danie . on —- re Eee ichamert puree = ape 
revenues expenses goods sold margin 

$ millions % 

All trade groups 438,348.7 95,435.5 320,117.9 27.0 
New car dealers 82,614.8 9,911.4 70,734.0 14.4 
Used and recreational motor vehicle and parts dealers 22,120.0 4,736.7 16,607.9 24.9 
Furniture stores 10,491.7 ~ 3,598.1 6,298.7 40.0 
Home furnishings stores 6,314.2 2,379.1 3,594.4 43.1 
Computer and software stores 2,176.9 554.0 1,570.4 27.9 
Home electronics and appliance stores 13,469.9 3,245.1 9,486.6 29.6 
Home centres and hardware stores 20,819.6 5,240.0 14,330.1 et hy 
Specialized building materials and garden stores 6,090.2 1,956.2 3,881.5 36.3 
Supermarkets 68,878.1 15,638.2 51,665.8 25.0 
Convenience and specialty food stores 14,174.6 3,280.6 10,419.1 26.5 
Beer, wine and liquor stores 15,986.1 2,449.7 8,818.7 448 
Pharmacies and personal care stores 28,606.4 7,875.0 19,593.4 ano 
Gasoline stations 47,634.0 4,907.6 39,894.5 16.2 
Clothing stores 18,821.7 7,175.4 9,357.0 50.3 
Shoe, accessory and jewellery stores 6,056.9 2,470.9 3,026.5 50.0 
Sporting goods, hobby, book and music stores 11,435.3 3,744.7 7,098.6 37.9 
Department stores and other general merchandise stores 50,531.9 11,292.3 36,492.7 27.8 
Miscellaneous store retailers 12,126.6 4,380.7 7,248.1 40.2 


OLESEN OS Si Ree ODE OE OS RS OS OY TO eT ES Le ee 


Notes: Gross margin is obtained by ‘eubtracting the cost of goods sold from the total operating revenues. The ratio is expressed as a 
percentage of the total operating revenues. This measure is also known as the return on sales. 
North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM, table 080-0011. 
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Table 26. 10 Wholesale trade, operating statistics, 2007 


erperar : a sesieiaiasiiiaesdaioaieia = ere a 
revenues expenses goods sold margin 
$ millions % 
All trade groups 694,905.5 97,452.6 567 ,633.8 18.3 
Farm products 20,600.8 1,486.9 18,239.8 The 
Petroleum products 132,014.4 3,247.4 125,396.9 5.0 
Food products 84,515.7 11,556.8 68,972.3 18.4 
Alcohol and tobacco products 8,946.1 1,344.8 7,221.8 19.3 
Apparel 9,703.6 2,929.0 6,029.4 37.9 
Household and personal goods 34,739.3 8,837.1 24,095.0 30.6 
Pharmaceutical products 36,444.4 6,055.9 29,635.5 18.7 
Motor vehicles 76,535.2 6,011.7 69,575.6 9.1 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories 19,980.7 3,811.7 14,737.9 26.2 
Building supplies 52,541.2 10,661.3 38,502.5 26.79 
Metal products 18,277.4 2,277.4 15,116.0 17.34 
Lumber and millwork 13,531.9 1,564.2 11,367.0 16.0 
Machinery and equipment 53,270.5 10,830.6 39,458.6 25.9 | 
Computers and other electronics ihe ge Weed 5,883.4 26,177.0 21.9 
Office and professional equipment 24,195.8 6,688.7 15,802.5 34.7 
Other products 70,005.3 11,925.1 55,321.0 21.0 
Agents and brokers 6, 088. 1 2,340.7 1, 984. 9 67. 4 | 


Notes: Gross margin is Bovine by sliptaeting the wo of goods sold rom the total operating revenues. The raild is expressed as a 
percentage of the total operating revenues. This measure is also known as the return on sales. 
North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM, table 081-0005. 
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: 


Scientific research and innovation can 
improve our lives and make Canada a 
more competitive country. Countries with 
a well-supported science sector can get 
ahead economically by being the first 

to reap the benefits of new scientific 
discoveries and new technologies. Science 
and technology also employs hundreds 
of thousands of talented Canadians in 
private firms, government laboratories and 
university research programs. 

How science is funded 

How much a country spends on scientific 
research and development (R&D) is a good 
indicator—probably the best available— 
of how much research and innovation is 
taking place. 

_ This indicator, gross expenditures on 

| research and development (GERD), refers 
to all money spent on R&D in a given 
year. GERD is a key benchmark, not 
unlike gross domestic product (GDP) for 


hart 27.1 


the whole economy: like GDP, GERD is 
used for making national and international 
comparisons of R&D activity. 

Canada’s anticipated domestic spending 
on R&D totalled $29.1 billion in 2008, 
compared with $16.1 billion in 1998. 

Businesses were expected to fund 
$14.4 billion; the federal government, 
$5.3 billion; and the higher education 
sector, $4.5 billion. Provincial govern- 
ments, the private non-profit sector and the 
foreign sector funded smaller amounts. 


Where the funding is spent 

R&D performance is a measure of which 
sector did the work, as opposed to the 
source of funding for the work. Business 
enterprises were expected to account for 
$16.3 billion worth of work, more than 
half of total R&D performance. The higher 
education sector was expected to account 
for $9.8 billion, or one-third. 


| Gross domestic expenditures on R&D, by funding sector 


| $millions 
16,000 
| 14,000 
12,000 -- 
10,000 . 

8,000 ge 
- 6,000 


4,000 


2,000 


1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0001. 
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Combined, these two sectors were 
expected to perform 90% of Canada’s R&D 
work in 2008, as they have since 2003. 

Ontario (excluding the Ottawa region) 
accounted for 44% of GERD spending 
among the provinces in 2006, and Quebec 
(excluding Gatineau), 26%. 


How we rank in the world 

Canada’s 2006 GERD spending comprised 
1.9% of GDP, compared with the average 
among G7 nations of 2.5%. The United 
States spent 2.7% of GDP on GERD, the 
United Kingdom, 1.8%, Germany, 2.5%, 
and France, 2.1%. Sweden, at 3.7%, led all 
nations of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD). 
Canada ranked twelfth among the 30 
member nations. 

Another indicator of the intensity of 
research and innovation is employment: 
according to OECD data, Canada 
employed 140,000 researchers in 2006, or 
8.0 per 1,000 workers in the labour force. 


Chart 27.2 


Table 27.a 
Personnel engaged in research and 
development, by sector 


2006 


1997 
number 
Total 145,690 226,250 
Federal government 13,950 15,140 
Provincial governments! 2,970 2,820 
Business enterprises? 82,640 148,810 
Higher education 44,920 57,270 
Private non-profit organizations? 1,210 2,210 


Note: Personnel counts are reported as full-time equivalents 

(rounded to the nearest 10). 

1. Includes provincial research organizations. 

2. Natural sciences and engineering only. 

3. Counts may fluctuate because of intramural research and 
development activities. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-X. 


By comparison, Sweden employed 12.6 
researchers per 1,000 workers in 2006; 
Japan, 11.1 in 2006; and the United States, 
9.6 in 2005. 


Gross domestic expenditure on R&D for G7 countries, 2006 
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France Canada United Italy | 


Kingdom \ 


Research and development 
workers in demand 


The R&D that will bring tomorrow's 
scientific and technical advances is done 
by highly trained, talented people. 

In 2006, 226,250 researchers, 
technicians and support staff worked 
on R&D activities in Canada, up 4.2% 
from 2005, and up 55% from 1997. 
_ Researchers in natural sciences and 
engineering accounted for a large share of 
the growth over that period. Their numbers 
swelled 57% from 1997 to 2006: 73% of 
them worked in business enterprises 
in 2006. 

The business enterprise sector employed 
a growing share of all R&D personnel, 
from 57% in 1997 to 66% in 2006. 

The higher education sector gained 
27% more R&D personnel from 1997 
to 2006, but its share of R&D personnel 
shrank 6 points from 31% in 1997 to 25% 
in 2006. 


Federal science and 
technology spending 


The federal government intended to spend 
$9.9 billion on science and technology 
_in the fiscal year 2008/2009. Spending 
intentions were down a slight 3% from the 
previous year, an anticipated decline after 

five years of growth. This activity, including 
R&D, takes place in the government’s own 
laboratories and other facilities, as well 
as in those of companies, universities and 
colleges, and non-profit agencies. 

Natural sciences and engineering 

research will receive an anticipated 
$7.5 billion of the total; social sciences 
and humanities research will receive an 
anticipated $2.4 billion. 
Fields that are studied using federal 
funding include astronomy, climatology, 
meteorology, hydrology, geology, 
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Chart 27.3 
Personnel engaged in R&D, all sectors 


ONE 


% change 


1997, 2000° 2003! 2006 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-X. 


Three-quarters of total R&D personnel 
worked in Ontario and Quebec in 2006. 
These provinces host a significant share of 
the organizations that perform R&D 
in Canada. 


Chart 27.4 
Federal expenditures on science and 
technology 
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Table 27.1 Gross domestic expenditures on research and development, 


“Total —-Federal_~—-Provincial_—Provincial _ Private ‘Foreign 


Business Higher 
government governments research enterprises | education non-profit sources 
organizations 
$ millions 

Performing sector 
1994 13,341 1733 197 63 1001 3,675 86 
1995 13,754 UCT 186 68 7,991 3,691 91 
1996 13,817 1,792 163 79 7,997 3,697 89 
1997 14,635 1,720 156 58 8,739 3,879 82 
1998 16,088 1,743 155 61 9,682 4,370 Td, 
1999 17,638 1,859 ries 60 10,399 5,082 63 
2000 20,556 2,080 164 66 12,395 5,793 58 
2001 23,132 2,103 253 23 14,266 6,424 63 
2002 23,531 2,190 256 26 13,540 7,455 63 
2003 24,719 2,083 254 24 14,123 8,143 92. 
2004 26,833 2,084 265 25 15,299 9,058 103 
2005 28,142 2,414 280 Z3 15,791 9,518 117 
2006 28,715 2,496 311 22 16,137 9,624 125 
2007? 28,881 2,030 294 25 16,159 9,740 128 
2008? 29,071 2,467 294 25 16,316 9,837 132 
Funding sector 
1994 13,341 3,094 663 0 5,874 1,914 298 1,498 
1995 13,754 2,989 652 0 6,288 1,926 309 1,590 
1996 13,817 2,814 629 0 6,395 1,905 358 1,714 
1997 14,635 2,813 656 1 7,030 1,971 367 1,795 
1998 16,088 2,830 640 0 7,355 2,339 372 2,554 
1999 17,638 3,216 767 2 Teh We 2,649 380 2,705 
2000 20,556 3,560 853 1 9,223 2,892 445 3,582 
2001 23,132 4,095 1,023 0 11,636 2,928 536 2,915 
2002 23,531 4,251 1152 0 12,112 3,462 628 1,925 
2003 24,719 4,526 1,354 0 12,447 3,089 637 2,167 
2004 26,833 4,651 1,370 0 13,404 4,147 foo 2,526 
2005 28,142 5,248 1,341 0 13,756 4,341 re 2,676 
2006 28,715 5,225 1,407 0 14,234 4,434 2,0oE 
2007? 28,881 5,291 1,404 0 14,267 4,487 2,096 | 
2008? 29,071 5,2le 1,414 0 


8G nr sister tree ae 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0001. 
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Table 27.2 Gross domestic expenditures on research and development, 
_ by province and territory, 1994, 1998, , 2002 and 2006 


1994 "1998 2002 2006 
$ millions 

Canada 13,341 16,088 23,531 28,715 

National Capital Region 789 811 1,015 1,098 

Newfoundland and Labrador 108 119 153 262 

_ Prince Edward Island 17 24 31 70 

Nova Scotia 265 311 400 502 

_ New Brunswick 134 155 211 271 

- Quebec! 3,495 4,325 6,681 7,595 

— Ontario! 5,940 7,421 10,426 12,685 

Manitoba 311 283 454 558 

_ Saskatchewan 239 279 435 465 

_ Alberta 966 1,174 1,709 2,412 

_ British Columbia 1,067 1,107 1,949 2,644 
_ Yukon, Northwest Territories and 

Nunavut 10 5 4 28 


| is Excludes federal government agpentiutes ammare dove in the National Capital Renin 
_ Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0001. 


) Table 27.3 Gross domestic expenditures on research and development, 
| health sector compared with all sectors, 1988 to 2008 ee 


All sectors Health sector 
; $ millions $ millions % of all sectors $ per capita 
1988 9,045 tees 13.5 46 
1989 9,517 1,300 14.3 50 
1990 10,260 1,551 15.1 56 
1991 10,767 1,665 15.5 59 
1992 11,338 1,783 15.7 63 
1993 12,184 2,006 16.5 70 
1994 13,341 2,105 15.8 73 
, 1995 13,754 2,196 16.0 hs) 
— 1996 13,817 Ziol0 16.8 78 
| 1997 14,635 2,644 18.1 88 
1998 16,088 2,930 18.2 97 
— 1999 17,638 3,246 18.4 107 
— 2000 20,556 3,696 18.0 120 
— 2001 23,132 4,383 18.9 141 
— 2002 23,531 5,273 22.4 168 
— 2003 24,719 5,361 ZF 169 
2004 26,833 6,127° 22.8 192 
2005 28,142 6,298' 22.4 195 
2006 28,715 6,022' 21.0 185 
— 2007 28,881? 6,109! 212 186 
2008 29,071P 6,162! CARCESER Wee oe MO 


1. Estimate. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0001 and Catalogue no. 88-001-X. 
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Table 27.4 Federal expenditures on research and development, by performing 
province and territory and funding province and territory, 1992 to 2006 


Canada National ~ Newfoundland Prince Edward * Nova New 


Capital Region and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
$ millions 

Performing province 
1992 1,716 753 35 9 i3 36 
1993 1,757 774 36 11 75 33 
1994 1,753 789 33 11 84 28 
1995 1,727 805 27 9 77 29 
1996 1,792 771 25 10 79 32 
1997 1,720 757 23 10 71 29 
1998 1,743 811 26 10 77 32 
1999 1,859 808 26 2 72 32 a 
2000 2,080 889 30 16 88 279 
2001 2,103 926 Zi 16 70 26 
2002 2,190 1,015 32 8 76 46 
2003 2,083 999 23 12 66 30 
2004 2,084 960 23 10 81 26 
2005 2,414 belied 28 28 66 26 
2006 2,496 1,098 27 26 73 30 
Funding province 
1992 3,109 748 62 10 125 54 
1993 3,156 767 59 12 120 63 
1994 3,094 784 52 12 127 60 
1995 2,989 796 42 11 ia 60 
1996 2,814 (55 42 12 112 44 
1997 2,813 741 40 11 108 42 
1998 2,830 798 45 12 113 44 
1999 3,216 795 48 13 113 49 
2000 3,560 872 54 19 129 42 
2001 4,095 907 53 19 121 45 
2002 4,251 994 63 to 131 68 
2003 4,526 983 61 20 131 61 
2004 4,651 945 61 18 15f 57 
2005 5,248 1,103 80 or 150 63 


2006 5, 225 ‘1,080 19 é 35 158 Aen 


1. Ducbec aad Ontahe nigiies chide fee povaraniaet laxpenditices for fork ional in the National Capital Reaion 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0001. 
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Quebec’ 
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aT seiibabeais 
Columbia 


Science and technology 


Territories 


$ millions 


234 
250 
225 
218 
226 
211 
Ze 
250 
350 
372 
370 
314 
320 
368 
371 


56 
54 
48 
52 
47 
74 
54 
60 
62 
63 
53 
54 
54 
68 
67 


89 
87 
82 
81 
74 
97 
78 
103 
120 
123 
113 
121 
123 
126 
122 


78 
75 
93 
98 
94 
96 
94 
108 
116 
98 
92 
87 
110 
130 
133 


167 
164 
190 
207 
191 
194 
182 
218 
234 
282 
282 
321 
328 
405 
372 
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86 
88 
103 
81 
77 
83 
84 
106 
114 
97 
99 
80 
91 
91 
91 


252 
251 
270 
234 
204 
200 
198 
238 
262 
290 
338 
340 
409 
417 
419 
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Table 27.5 Federal expenditures on science and technology, by province and 
territory, 1999/2000 to 2005/2006 


1999/2000 2000/2001 2001/2002 2002/2003 2003/2004 2004/2005 2005/2006 


$ millions 

Canada 5,640 6,084 7,476 7,300 7,976 8,156 8,682 
National Capital Region’ 1,981 2,130 2,603 2,608 2,642 2,708 2,912 
Newfoundland and Labrador 87 101 95 117 121 137 128 
Prince Edward Island 20 29 26 24 33 39 47 
Nova Scotia 197 220 220 247 257 294 261 
New Brunswick 72 68 82 102 100 122 93 
Quebec? 833 1,017 1,381 1,243 1,328 T 302 1,485 
Ontario2 1,309 1,347 1,653 1,582 2,038 1,967 2,101 
Manitoba 161 190 211 214 194 226 254 
Saskatchewan 131 148 165 151 159 157 193 
Alberta 301 Pal 476 395 469 474 484 
British Columbia 528 479 525 582 588 645 673 
Yukon, Northwest Territories 


and Nunavut y 20 28 34 30 46 | 35 Bt 
t Federal wiiearautal A panditas Baie 

2. Includes extramural expenditures made in the National Capital Region and executed within the province. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-X. 


Table 27.6 Federal expenditures on research and development, by activity, 
2003/2004 to 2008/2009 


2004/2005 2005/2006 2006/2007" 2007/2008 2008/2009? 


$ millions 

Research and development and related 8,765 8,934 9,449 9,633 10,164 9,863 

scientific activities 

Research and development 5,462 5,454 6,042 6,073 6,481 6,222 
Current expenditures 5,033 5,033 5,611 5,642 6,058 5,804 
Administration of extramural programs 257 269 285 279 287 302 
Capital expenditures 172 152 146 152 136 116 

Related scientific activities 3,303 3,480 3,407 3,560 3,683 3,641 
Data collection 1,618 1,702 thlS 1,870 1,756 1,786 
Information services 663 679 676 707 698 
Special services and studies 615 666 627 743 665 
Education support 206 230 259 314 326 
Administration of extramural programs 56 58 59 66 69 
Capital expenditures 146 70 97 


Rane Statistics Canada, Canlente no. 88-001-X. 
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Table 27.7 Research and development performed by the business enterprise 
sector, 2004 to 2008 


2008? 


qr 2005 


All industries 
| $ millions 
| Total research and development expenditures 15,299 15,791 16,137 16,159 16,316 
Current expenditures 14,220 14,696 15,028 15,159 15,349E 
Wages and salaries 8,106 8,558 8,885 9,008 9,103 
Other current expenditures 6,115 6,138 6,143 6,151 6,245 
Capital expenditures 1,078 1,095 1,109 1,000 968E 
number of full-time equivalents 
Total research and development personnel 138,113 140,610 148,813 
_ Professionals 81,295 83,689 87,577 
~ Technicians 39,828 39,796 44,284 
( Other support staff i 16,990 17,125 16,952 


Note: Business enterprise Peseatch a qetaoonient raters to vesearel and dersioomnert activities norrorrnadl in rcnad by fon 


industrial (business enterprise) sector. 


| Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0024 and Catalogue no. 88-202-X. 


‘Table 27.8 Intellectual property management at universities and research 


| 


hospitals, 1999 to 2006 


ECE DLE DELETE ISIE YEE IES LEI SE I IE EE NS I SSS TOS SE SS ZS 


1999 2001 2003 2004 2005  —=«-2006 


% 
_ Institutions engaged in intellectual property 
_ management 61 66 1p 76 80 82 
number 
_ Full-time equivalent employees engaged 
_ in intellectual property management 178 221 255 280 292 323 
_ Research contracts 5,748 8,247 11,432 14,324 15,877 13,996 
| Invention disclosures 893 1,105 1,133 1,432 1,452 1,356 
Inventions protected! 549 682 527 629 761 707 
_ Inventions declined by the institution & A 256 355 322 353 
_ Patent applications 656 932 1,252 1,264 1,410 1,442 
_ Patents issued 349 381 347 397 376 339 
_ Patents held 1,915 2Age 3,047 3,827 3,961 4,784 
New licences and options 232 354 422 494 621 437 
_ Active licences and options 1,165 1,424 1,756 2,022 2,836 2,038 
| $ thousands 
- Total operational expenditures for 
_ intellectual property management 22,018 28,505 36,419 36,927 41,544 42,492 
Value of research contracts 393,358 527,051 810,431 940,993 1,001,270 1,154,268 
Income from intellectual property 24,745 52,510 hee y40) 51,210 55,173 59,689 
Value of remaining equity held by the 
institution in publicly traded spin-offs 54,560 45,120 52,391 49,872 41,336 41,524 
_ Investment in spin-offs raised with the 


SEI 0 ee eee cd OI ON ele eee eS : 


| Note: Data were not pollected rok 2000 ia 2002. 
1. Resulted in protection activity. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0025. 
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Table 27.9 University enrolment in natural and applied science and technology 


programs, by sex, 2002/2003 to 2006/2007 


: TaD OoE —_— 


2002/2003 2003/2004 2004/2005 
number 

All instructional programs 

Both sexes! 936,390 993,768 1,019,775 1,047,690 1,057,272 
Men 398,070 419,640 431,544 442 368 445 329 
Women 538,257 573,876 587,994 604,956 611,688 

Physical and life sciences and 

technologies 

Both sexes! 81,804 87,261 92,199 94,497 93,564 
Men 36,372 38,388 40,686 42,357 42,027 
Women 45,429 48,864 SN Fay ke 52,134 51551 

Mathematics, computer and information 

sciences 

Both sexes! 45 837 43,977 40,764 36,600 33,900 — 
Men 33,120 oP8 Val 29,751 26,652 24,636 
Women 12,714 11,832 10,971 9,945 9,255 

Architecture, engineering and related 

technologies 

Both sexes! 81,096 85,785 86,529 85,503 85,755 
Men 62,388 66,543 67,422 67,533 67,563 
Women 18,702 19,233 19,104 17,970 18,174 

Agriculture, natural resources and 

conservation 

Both sexes! 14,592 14,769 14,925 15,264 15,501 
Men 6,720 6,654 6,696 6,774 6,786 
Women oeern 7,869 8,112 8,223 8,490 8,709 


Notes: All counts are randomly rounded to a multiple of 3. 


Historical data coded with the University Student Information System classification have been converted to the Classification 


of Instructional Programs 2000. 


1. Figures may not add to totals because of the exclusion of the ‘sex unknown’ category in the table or because of rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0013. 
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Seniors 


Canada’s population aged 65 and older has 
| more than doubled in the past 35 years to 
43 million—or 13% of the population—in 
| 2006. Medium-growth scenarios suggest 

_ the senior population will grow to 23% 
Vin 2031. 

The very elderly group (80 and older) is 
_also growing quickly. From 1996 to 2006, 
their numbers swelled by 46% to reach 
1.2 million. By 2031, this figure could rise 
by another 110% to reach 2.5 million. 
Although Canada is one of the youngest 
of the G8 countries, the size of the baby 
boom following the Second World War 
should contribute to more rapid aging of 
the population than in other industrialized 
countries. 

From workforce adjustments to retire- 
ment plans, the growing ranks of seniors 
will affect Canadian society. In 2006, there 
_were just over 5 people aged 15 to 64 
years for each person aged 65 years and 


Chart 28.1 


People aged 45 to 64 in the working-age population 
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1956 1966 1976 1986 1996 
Note: Working-age population refers to people aged 15 to 64. 


2006 


older. This ratio gives an approximation 
of how many elderly people there are in 
relation to the pool of potential workers. 
By comparison, the ratio in 1956 was 
almost 8 working-age adults for each 
person aged 65 years and older. By 2056, 
medium-growth scenarios indicate a 
further decline to 2.2 working-age persons 
for each elderly person. 


Still working 
Many seniors are continuing to work after 
retirement age, particularly university- 
educated and self-employed seniors. 
Women of the baby boom generation are 
also remaining longer in the workforce 
after retirement age. In 2007, women made 
up 35% of senior workers, a proportion 
expected to increase in future years. 
While most near-retirees get financial 
advice about retirement planning and 
programs, almost 3 in 10 do not. Those 


ORIEL EE SEE EIS IESE OR I RRO S EEE ESC I I SS SEES EES RIEE PE eee eee oeegeeeces 


oe z 


Observed 

Low-growth scenario 
Medium-growth scenario 
High-growth scenario 


2016 2026 2036 2046 2056 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0001, 051-0026 and 052-0004. 
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not receiving financial advice are less 
likely to expect their retirement income 

to be adequate than those who do. This 
relationship remains even when other 
characteristics such as income, pension 
coverage and registered retirement savings 
plan assets are taken into account. 

Most Canadians (65%) approaching 
retirement anticipate that their retirement 
income will be adequate or more than 
adequate to maintain their standard 
of living. However, 19% of Canadians 
expect it to be barely adequate and 9% 
less than adequate. 

On average, Canadian workers had 
family disposable incomes at age 75 
(when most are retired) that were 80% 
of their incomes at age 55 (when they 
were working). 

The proportion of seniors has grown 
more quickly in rural areas in recent years 
than it has in urban areas. From 1996 to 
2006, seniors’ share of the rural population 
rose 2.1 percentage points; their share of 
the urban population rose 1.1 percentage 
points. This shift may be the result of much 


Chart 28.2 
Population, by age group and type of region 
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Table 28.a 
Population aged 65 and older, by age group 
and sex 


1998 
Male Female Male Female 
number 
Total 1,585,571 2,138,902 2,007,880 2,555,239 
65 to 69 548,330 595,152 651,061 694,986 
70 to 74 441,194 543,491 497,439 563,212 
75 to 79 311,293 445,542 404,712 498,478 
80 to 84 174,266 295,337 268,108 398,827 
85 to 89 80,349 170,510 134,814" 254332 
90 and 
88,870 51,746 


older 30,139 142,404 


Note: Estimates as of July 1. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001. 


higher immigration levels in urban areas 
as well as younger people migrating out of 
the rural areas to urban areas. 


[1 65 years and older 


Predominantly 
rural regions 
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Retiring together, or not 


Throughout much of the last century, 


older couples faced only one retirement 

| decision—the husband’s. However, the 
rise and sustained participation of women 
_in the paid labour force since the 1970s 

_ transformed the retirement transitions of 

| married couples. Increasingly, couples 


have to make two decisions and balance 
the preferences and constraints of partners 
who both made substantial contributions to 


household income. 


Evidence indicates that, instead of 


: retiring together, through the 1990s such 
_ dual-income couples were increasingly 
retiring at different times. 


The opportunity to retire jointly may 


_ be constrained by factors such as age 


differences, health conditions, eligibility for 

pensions, job loss and career aspirations. 
The likelihood that spouses will retire 

jointly is greater among older couples 


Seniors 


Chart 28.3 
Retirement transitions, 2001 


ARG 


Wife 5 or more 
years later 


Spouse in same 
or following year 


Husband 5 or 
more years later 


Husband 2 to 4 
years later 


Wife 2 to 4 
years later 


0 10 20 30 40 
% 
Note: Dual-earner couples in the 2001 retiring cohort. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-X. 


than younger couples. The age difference 
between spouses was also a factor. A wife 
who is much younger than her husband is 
more likely to continue working after he 
retires than a wife who is about the same 
age as or older than her husband. 


Who’s caring for seniors? 
In 2007, about 2.7 million Canadians 


aged 45 and older, or approximately one- 
fifth of people in this age group, provided 


some form of unpaid care to seniors who 


had long-term health problems. 


Fifty-four percent of caregivers 
reported that they were coping “very 
well” with their caregiving responsibilities. 


Another 42% said they were “generally 


okay” with this role. 
Many people giving care to seniors 


balance this and other roles, such as 


jobs and caring for their own children. 
About 43% of caregivers were aged 45 to 
54, a time of life when many Canadians 
still have children living at home. 
Caregivers are more likely to be women 


who were employed and married. In 2007, 
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Chart 28.4 
Caregiver’s sources of support 
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Caregiver’s 
children foo 


Spouse | 


Extended family } 


Close friends 
and neighbours - 


Community 


Government | 


0 10 20 30 40 
% of caregivers 45 years and older 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-X. 


one in four caregivers were themselves 
seniors; one-third of these senior caregivers 
were over the age of 75. 
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Table 28.1 Population estimates, by age group and by province and territory, 
Selected years trom 1983 to 2006 


0to14 15to 64 65 and 0to14 15to 64 65 and 0to14 15to 64 65 and 
older older older 
thousands 
Canada 5,523.1 17,344.5 2,498.9 5,574.8 18,288.2 2,928.7 5,926.1 19,392.6 3,366.1 
Newfoundland 
and Labrador 160.9 371.9 46.4 139.0 383.3 Oar 122.9 399.6 aie 
Prince Edward 
Island 30.0 79.6 i hei) 29.4 83.2 16.6 29.4 85.5 Tike 
Nova Scotia 195.1 575.9 97.3 186.3 602.0 109.0 185.5 621.5 117.0 
New Brunswick 170.1 470.6 74.4 1bt7 488.7 83.9 150.9 506.3 91.7 
Quebec 13584.5 4,615.3 603.2 1,367.7 4,763.2 706.1 1,409.9 4,928.3 818.3 © 
Ontario 1,900.8 6,221.5 917.2 1,981.7 6,770.1 1,086.8 2,180.4 7,241.3 1,268.3 
Manitoba 240.0 692.8 127.0 241.3 719.9 140.9 244.6 722.4 150.6 
Saskatchewan 244.2 635.3 121.8 247.4 646.4 134.5 Zola 625.1 144.5 
Alberta 568.5 1,650.9 174.2 575.8 1 Or eue 208.6 O20: 0b, keen 247.9 
British Columbia 606.0 1,981.4 320.0 624.3 2103.0 386.9 7130» & 32,4009 450.2 
Yukon 6.1 16.8 0.8 6.5 19.2 1.0 7.4 em Wd 1.2 
Northwest 
Territories 
(including 
Nunavut) 16.9 32.5 134 17.6 36.5 1h 
Northwest 
Territories a 2, f “ i . 11.4 27.1 a 
Nunavut a 3 re a os zn 9.0 14.1 0.5 
% 

Canada 21.8 68.4 9.9 20.8 68.3 10.9 20.7 67.6 11.7 
Newfoundland 
and Labrador 27.8 64.2 8.0 24.2 66.7 9.2 21.2 68.9 9.9 
Prince Edward ! 
Island 24.0 63.6 12.4 22.8 64.4 12.9 22:2 64.7 13.4 
Nova Scotia 225 66.3 V2 20.8 67.1 tet 20.1 67.3 124 
New Brunswick 23.8 65.8 10.4 21.6 66.9 1S 20.1 67.6 12.2 
Quebec 21.0 69.9 9.1 20.0 69.7 10.3 19.7 68.9 11.4 
Ontario 21.0 68.8 10.1 20.1 68.8 11.0 20.4 67.7 11.9 
Manitoba 22.6 65.4 12.0 21.9 65.3 12.8 21.9 64.6 13.55 
Saskatchewan 24.4 63.4 12:2 24.1 62.9 134) 23.6 62.1 14.4 
Alberta 23.8 69.0 vie 23.4 68.1 8.5 23.4 67.3 9.3 
British Columbia 20.8 68.1 11.0 20.0 67.5 12.4 20.0 67.4 12.6 
Yukon 25.8 70.8 3.4 24.4 71.9 7. 24.5 71.6 3.9 
Northwest 
Territories 
(including 
Nunavut) 33.2 64.0 2.9 31.6 65.5 3.0 
Northwest 
Territories 
Nunavut 


‘SOEUR AOR RO OBS ASSAY SES SRO SPOS ESN SIS casas a 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM ule ay ican 
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37.5 60.3 90.8 
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0 to 14 15 to 64 65 and 0 to 14 15 to 64 65 and 0 to 14 15 to 64 65 and 
older older older 
| thousands 
— -§,958.4 20,472.3 3,724.5 5,795.7 21,779.6 4,064.3 5,597.7 23,150.6 4,563.1 
100.3 378.3 61.2 85.0 368.1 65.4 76.3 358.3 fon 
28.2 89.6 18.0 25.6 92.6 19.1 23.4 95.3 o1 
176.6 632.0 123.2 160.2 646.4 130.9 142.7 651.1 144.4 
140.0 DAS. 96.8 127.0 520.3 102.1 115.8 517.9 113.6 
1,351.8 5,034.9 909.2 1,293.0 5,196.3 9966) 4) 1,232.2 5,385.7 Noes 
2,280.6 7,672.7 1,412.6 2,302.3 8,388.0 1502.05 -i2:2100 8,966.3 1,743.9 
243.1 738.9 155.4 230.2 770.2 158.4 229.2 812.3 166.5 
225.9 643.1 148.3 202.3 646.3 147.9 193.0 671.5 151.6 
631.7 1,980.6 286.8 630.8 2220.0 S203 654.5 2,596.4 374.2 
KYA Pape al) 509.1 707.3 2,854.8 560.2 686.2 3,059.1 636.4 
7.0 22.6 26.2 6.1 23.0 1.9 5.8 24.9 2.5 
files 28.0 1.6 10.7 30.1 1.8 9.6 31.5 2.1 
9.9 15.9 0.6 10.4 18.3 0.7 10.3 20.2 0.9 
% 

19.8 67.9 12.4 18.3 68.8 12.8 16.8 69.5 T3.1 
18.6 70.1 1733 16.4 71.0 12.6 15.0 70.6 14.4 
20.8 66.0 13.2 18.6 67.5 13.9 16.7 68.2 15.1 
19.0 67.8 13:2 17.1 69.0 14.0 15:2 69.4 15.4 
18.6 68.5 12.9 16.9 69.4 13.6 15.5 69.3 15.2 
18.5 69.0 12:5 17.3 69.4 eee 15.9 69.5 14.6 
20.1 67.5 12.4 18.8 68.5 t2eh 12 69.4 Aa 
| 21.4 65.0 12.7 20.2 66.2 13.6 19.0 67.2 13.8 
| o2.2 63.2 14.6 20.3 64.9 14.8 19.0 66.1 14.9 
21.8 68.3 9.9 19.8 69.9 10.3 18.3 71.3 10.4 
18.9 68.3 12.8 1222 69.3 13.6 15.7 69.8 14.5 
22.6 72.4 4.9 19.6 74.2 6.3 17.4 753A ras 

im 27.6 68.5 3.9 25.1 70.8 4.2 22.3 

o0,0 62.3 2.4 32.8 
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Table 28.2 Senior population, selected census metropolitan areas, selected 
years from 1987 to 2007 


1987 1992 1997 2002 2007 
% 

All census metropolitan areas 10.2 11.0 11.6 11.9 12.5 
St. John’s 9.6 9.4 10.1 1030: 11.0 
Halifax 9.1 9.8 10.3 10.9 11.8 
Saint John 128 12.3 12.7 12.9 13.4 
Québec 9.6 10.8 11.9 13s 14.5 
Sherbrooke 10.6 11.6 128 13.1 14.2 
Montréal 10.3 a Be 12:2 12.8 13.6 
Ottawa-Gatineau 9.0 9.5 10.3 10.6 116 
Toronto 9.6 10.3 10.9 10.9 11.3 
Thunder Bay 11.0 oe 14.0 14.8 pee ah 
Winnipeg 12:2 12.9 13:3 13.4 13.3 8 
Regina 10.5 11.0 11.8 125 13.0 
Calgary tie 7.9 8.7 8.9 9.1 
Vancouver 12.0 12.0 11.6 11.9 12.3 


18.2 18.2 17.5 ee _If2 


EL SIONS 


Note: Seniors are people aged 65 and older, based on 2001 census geographic regions. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0036. 


Table 28.3 Life expectancy at birth and at age 65, by sex, selected years from 
1921 to 2006 


DELLE OEE ERIE 


SELES 


Life expectancy at birth 


ie expectancy at age 5 


Both Males Females Both Males Females 
sexes sexes 
years : 
1921 59.7 58.8 60.6 13.3 13.0 13.6 
1931 61.0 60.0 62.1 13.3 13.0 13.7 
1941 64.6 63.0 66.3 13.4 12.8 14.1 
1951 68.5 66.4 70.9 14.1 Toco 15.0 
1961 71.1 68.4 74.3 14.8 13.6 16.1 
1971 det 69.4 76.5 15.7 13.8 17.68 
1981 75.4 71.9 79.1 16.8 14.6 18.9 
1992 78.0 74.8 81.2 18.2 16.0 20.1 
2002 79.7 WE 82.1 19.1 tz 20.6 — 
2003 79.9 77.4 82.4 19.2 17.4 20.8 
2004 80.2 77.8 82.6 19.5 Weg 21.0. 
2005 80.4 78.0 82.7 19.6 17.9 21a 
2006 80.8 78.4 83.0 19.9 18.2 21.45 


Notes: Life expectancy estimates for 1921 to 1981 are based on complete life tables. 
Newfoundland and Labrador is not included in the 1921 to 1941 life expectancy estimates. 
Quebec is not included in the 1921 life expectancy estimates. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-0511. 
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Table 28.4 Income of s 


Seniors 


Total income 
Total employment income 


Self-employment 
Investment income 
Total government transfers 
Employment Insurance 


supplements 


Plan 
Canada Child Tax Benefit 


Harmonized Sales Tax Credit 
Workers’ compensation 
Social assistance 


benefits 
_ Private pensions 


_ Other income! 


Total income 
Total employment income 


Self-employment 
Investment income 
Total government transfers 
Employment Insurance 


supplements 


Plan 
Canada Child Tax Benefit 


Harmonized Sales Tax Credit 
Workers’ compensation 
Social assistance 


benefits 
_ Private pensions 


_ Other income! 


scholarships. 


eniors, by income sources, 2002 to 2006 
ct Seema? pore : fava Fate ar 
number of seniors 
3,900,870 3,981,550 4,047,910 4,134,590 4,232,680 
655,390 717,310 753,480 790,360 847,790 
Wages, salaries and commissions 458,220 516,300 544,980 569,420 619,530 
237,490 245,010 256,880 271,930 284,370 
2,304,320 2,297,960 2000730 2,385,030 2,464,280 
3,854,910 3,939,000 4,007,400 4,095,270 4,197,130 
30,920 33,670 34,180 35,600 38,600 
Old Age Security and net federal 
3,752,780 3,834,700 3,903,670 3,991,510 4,089,690 
Canada Pension Plan and Quebec Pension 
3,385,960 3,485,330 3,572,590 3,672,410 3,780,480 
8,150 8,350 6,850 6,600 7,920 
Goods and Services Tax Credit and 
1,881,540 1,891,190 1,869,410 1,928,390 2,050,160 
97,640 98,780 100,670 103,710 105,530 
245,980 234,890 243,410 249,130 249,190 
Provincial refundable tax credits and family 
1,633,980 1,701,120 1,656,500 1,691,570 2,005,630 
2,193,560 2,267,740 2,340,170 2,415,010 2,494,340 
_ Registered Retirement Savings Plans 385,870 384,650 388,550 415,630 382,970 
818,820 811,820 957,660 1,082,520 1,196,340 
$ thousands 
105,480,835 110,103,805 116,440,076 123,758,734 134,270,968 
10,853,438 11,689,553 12,778,538 14,494,560 16,402,798 
Wages, salaries and commissions 8,773,451 9,544,431 10,349,265 11,935,868 13,541,692 
2,079,987 2,145,122 2,429,273 2,558,692 2,861,105 
13,274,854 1321502593 13:282:077 13,660,905 15,790,904 
46,106,044 48,234,794 50,433,512 52,657,997 55,715,074 
159,354 176,632 180,530 191,054 211,263 
Old Age Security and net federal 
24,309,389 25,528,765 26,436,896 27,560,921 29,083,974 
Canada Pension Plan and Quebec Pension 
19,225,892 20,100,873 21,264,457 22,247,273 23,397,612 
18,412 19,873 16,762 17,622 20,843 
Goods and Services Tax Credit and 
602,544 613,944 623,474 657,189 825,792 
717,418 705,704 728,941 768,363 791,413 
444 997 447,725 472,841 499,139 508,994 
Provincial refundable tax credits and family 
628,038 641,280 709,611 716,436 875,184 
29,537,427 31,141,959 33,514,633 35,800,725 38,520,388 
Registered Retirement Savings Plans 2,377,907 2,310,501 2,467,223 2,095,343 2,611,953 
3,331,564 3,515,396 3,993,093 4,549,203 5,229,851 
$ 
21,000 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0035. 
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Table 28.5 Labour force characteristics, population aged 65 and older, by age 


so AOTOUD I eee 


2000 


1995, 
thousands 
Males 65 and older 1,404.2 1,437.3 1,472.1 1,505.6 1,535.0 1,565.8 
Labour force 139.7 140.4 144.8 154.1 150.8 148.7 
Full-time employment 87.9 86.3 92.0 99.2 95.7 91.4 
Part-time employment 46.4 49.1 48.5 50.7 50.5 53.6 
Unemployment 5.4 5.1 43 42 46 3.8 
Not in labour force 1,264.6 1,296.9 pera ee 1851.5 1,384.2 1,417.0 
Males 65 to 69 513.4 521.9 531.2 536.8 538.8 538.3 
Labour force 85.8 86.3 89.3 94.8 91.0 86.2 
Full-time employment 56.1 54.6 58.8 63.5 60.1 53.99 
Part-time employment 20g 27.8 26.7 28.4 28.4 29.4 
Unemployment 4.5 3.9 3.8 2.9 aD 2.94 
Not in labour force 427.6 435.7 441.9 442.0 447.8 452.2 
Males 70 and older 890.8 915.4 940.8 968.8 996.2 1,027.4 
Labour force 53.9 54.1 05:5 e\o 4 59.8 62.6 
Full-time employment 31.8 31,6 33.2 3537 35.6 gee 
Part-time employment 4 W. 213 21.8 Ze 22.1 24.2 
Unemployment X x X X 2.0 Xx 
Not in labour force 837.0 861.2 885.4 909.5 936.4 964.9 
Females 65 and older 1,850.0 1,885.4 1,919.1 1,949.0 1,975.8 2,004.3 
Labour force 62.0 63.5 69.0 69.0 67.4 66.4 
Full-time employment 24.2 24.6 27.1 28.9 30.7 27.4 
Part-time employment 34.6 36.1 39.6 38.1 Suc 37.0 
Unemployment Oe on 2.3 2.0 x 1.9 
Not in labour force 1,788.0 1,821.9 1,850.0 1,880.0 1,908.4 1,938.0 
Females 65 to 69 576.5 578.9 582.3 583.4 582.2 580.5 
Labour force 42.1 40.9 45.2 43.1 41.6 41.6 
Full-time employment ee 16.4 19.1 19.6 19.1 18.9 
Part-time employment 22.1 22.8 24.4 22.0 21.3 21.28 
Unemployment 2.9 Tee 1.8 1.6 x 1.9 
Not in labour force 534.5 537.9 53%: 540.3 540.6 538.9 
Females 70 and older M2 58.0 1,306.5 1,336.8 1360.0 1,393.5 1,423.8 
Labour force 19.9 22.6 23.8 25.9 25.1. 24.7. 
Full-time employment 7.0 8.3 8.1 9.4 14.5 8.5 
Part-time employment 12.6 Vole lor 16.1 13.9 15.8 
Unemployment X X Xx Xx X X 
Not in labour force 1,367.8 1,399.1 


ELE EOL OE OE ET 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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TESOL ROOT EL OL ES EE OE BEE EO SS te 


Seniors 


2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 
thousands 

1,598.9 1,631.7 1,667.3 1,704.7 1,745.6 1,792.4 1,844.5 1,907.3 
150.5 168.3 192.2 200.4 210.4 216.6 239.3 fain 
95.5 105.0 118.4 123,93 132.0 Tel3 146.9 171.3 
50.5 58.2 67.0 70.9 71.4 tes 83.7 91.9 
4.4 5.1 6.7 6.2 6.7 10.0 8.7 7.4 
1,448.4 1,463.4 1,475.1 1,504.3 $500.2 1,575.9 1,605.2 1,636.6 
538.3 Osied 540.8 550.4 561.9 518. 601.3 630.1 
86.8 98.5 Tiger 120:2 129.2 134.9 149.4 169.4 
56.9 64.6 (32 80.0 85.6 84.4 94.3 112.3 
26.5 29.6 35.3 oo, 39.2 43.3 48.8 51.6 
3.3 43 Ws 5.0 43 hea 6.4 oo 
451.5 438.6 427.1 430.2 432.7 443.6 451.9 460.6 
1,060.6 1,094.6 T,126:5 1,154.3 1183.7 1,213.9 1,243.2 120i 
63.7 69.8 78.4 80.3 81.2 81.6 89.9 101.3 
38.6 40.4 45.2 43.3 46.7 46.9 52.6 59.0 
24.0 28.6 ohe 35.8 32.1 32.0 34.9 40.3 
Xx Xx 10 Xx 2.4 a 23 2.0 
997.0 1,024.8 1,048.0 1,074.0 1,102.5 11325 ioe 1,176.0 
2,034.7 2,067.3 2,102.5 2,139.7 2,178.3 2,224.3 2,276.3 2,335.8 
69.8 78.1 89.2 95.1 108.1 qe: 127.0 157.9 
27.6 30.5 Boi Goad. 44.4 48.1 52.4 65.4 
39.2 449 One 58.2 59.6 62.4 70.3 87.8 
2.9 2 2.8 Su 41 46 43 47 
1,965.0 1,989.1 2,013.3 2,044.6 2,070.2 2,109.2 2,149.3 2,177.9 
580.0 579.9 584.2 594.8 606.5 624.1 647.2 675.6 
45.3 50.9 60.1 65.4 foo 79.3 86.5 107.1 
19.0 19.9 Do. 23.8 32.4 33.2 39.3 46.2 
2oit 29.0 34.5 38.8 37.6 42.8 443 57.0 
2.6 2.0 25 2.8 a 3.3 2.9 «WT 
534.7 529.0 524.0 529.4 533.0 544.8 560.7 568.4 
1,454.8 1,487.3 1,518.4 1,544.9 a Cora Bre 1,600.3 1,629.1 1,660.3 
24.5 Za 29.1 29.7 34.6 35.9 40.5 50.8 
8.6 10.6 10.1 9.8 12.0 14.9 1.2 19.3 
15.6 15.9 18.7 19.5 22.0 19.7 26.0 30.5 
x X X ¥ X X X x 

1,489.3 oad bee igs Ver 1,564.4 1,588.6 
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Table 28.6 Caregivers aged 49 years and older who provide care to seniors, 2007 


; FT Snes es pon sanirsanansrra iat 7 
least weekly 


Men Women Men Women 
% 

Personal care ie 37 a5 74 
Tasks outside the house 53 33 52 59 
Tasks inside the house OL 57 73 73 
Transportation 82 80 63 66 
Medical care 14 25 77 81 
C He) 42 62 64 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-X. 


Table 28. U Reason a senior r primary care receiver gets ¢ care by age group, 2007 


Vv h 
problem only physical health, or other 


Men Women Men Women 


65 years and older 74 72 26 28 
65 to 74 years 79 79 22 21 
75 to 84 years 74 74 26 26 
85 years and older 71 | 67 29 34 


SLES DSO OCIS ELLE EI TIE ISLE EDL DEPOSI NMOS 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11 -008- xX. 
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Society and community 


The 12 largest census metropolitan 
areas (CMAs) are home to 17.0 million 
Canadians, or 54% of the population in 
2006. Most residents of these large cities 
do not perceive problems with physical or 
social incivility in their neighbourhoods. 
Physical incivilities include garbage 
or litter lying around, vandalism, graffiti 
and other deliberate damage to property 
or vehicles. Social incivilities are defined 
as noisy neighbours or loud parties, people 
hanging around on the streets, people 
sleeping on the streets or in public places, 
people using or dealing drugs, people 
being drunk or rowdy in public places, 
and prostitution. 


Differing perceptions 

Three out of four Canadians aged 15 and 
older living in the 12 largest CMAs in 2004 
felt there were no problems with incivility 
in their particular neighbourhoods. 


Chart 29.1 
Perceptions of incivility, 2004 


At least one type of physical incivility 
Vandalism and graffiti 
Garbage/litter lying around 


At least one type of social incivility 


However, there is a wide continuum of 
perception among the 12 largest CMAs and 
even within CMAs. 

About one in six individuals (16%) 
living in the 12 largest CMAs perceived a 
problem with a physical incivility in their 
neighbourhood. As well, one in five CMA 
residents (21%) perceived at least one type 
of social incivility to be a problem. 

Eight percent of Québec residents 
perceived a problem with physical 
incivility, whereas 23% of Regina residents 
did; the rest of the CMAs ranged between 
12% and 20%. Overall, 9% of residents 
in the 12 largest CMAs perceived garbage 
or litter lying around to be a problem in 
their neighbourhood, while 11% described 
vandalism and graffiti as a problem. 

In 2004, the highest rates of perceived 
social incivility—with one in four 
residents seeing a problem where they 
live—occurred in Halifax, Montréal and 


ee ees ec cee eee 


People hanging around 


People drunk or rowdy in 
public places 


Noisy neighbours/loud parties 


Prostitution 


0 bs) 


10 15 20 25 
% 


Note: Population reporting a problem with incivility in the 12 largest census metropolitan areas. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-X. 
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Vancouver. The lowest rates were in 
Québec, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Regina 
and Calgary, where one in six inhabitants 
observed social incivility. 

In all 12 largest CMAs except Regina, 
using and dealing drugs was the most 
commonly perceived social incivility 


problem. With the exception of Vancouver, 


the social incivilities least often observed 
were prostitution and people sleeping on 
the streets. 

In Toronto, Montréal and Vancouver, 
perceptions of both physical and social 


incivility rose as housing density increased. 


In all three CMAs, 80% or more of 
residents living in a suburban environment 
perceived their neighbourhoods had no 
problems with either type of incivility. 
Social cohesion and community are 
also being affected by technological 
change, as the Internet continues to 
transform our lives. Some Canadians are 
using the Internet as an instrument to 
engage with their communities through 
volunteering. In 2007, about 10% of 


Chart 29.2 


Incidence of volunteering and hours volunteered, Internet t users and non-users, 2005 


‘ae cot eres 
%o 
90 


rod EMU IMME DNS ins ol 
35 
30 
20 
20 
15 


10 


Non-Internet 
users 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 56f0004M. 
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Internet users 
(1 hour or less per day) 


Table 29.a 
Physical and social incivilities, 2004 


Social 
incivilities 


Physical 
incivilities 


% of residents reporting 


Montréal 17 24 
Toronto 14 20 
pl EY ites 26) 


Note: This table should not ie liga We cone one census 
metropolitan area to another. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-X. 


volunteers used the Internet to seek out 
volunteer opportunities, while 23% used 
the Internet in some way during their 
volunteer activities. 

Youth aged 15 to 24 are the most likely | 
to use the Internet to search for volunteer 
opportunities. Almost 18% of them do so, 
compared with 6% of adults aged 35 to 
44. Moderate users of the Internet (one | 
hour or less online per day) are more | 
likely to volunteer, and they spend more 
time volunteering, than either non-users 
or people who spend more than one hour 
online per day. 


ey 


“oOo Did unpaid volunteer work in past a | 
@ Volunteered 5 to 15 hours per month 


Ei Volunteered over 15 hours per month | 


Internet users | 
(more than 1 hour per day) \ 
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Unmet needs among adults 
with disabilities 


In 2006, 2.7 million Canadian adults 
aged 15 and older with disabilities used 
or needed technical aids or specialized 
equipment, such as wheelchairs, Braille 
reading materials and communication 
keyboards, to help them perform daily 
activities. Among them, 61% had all the 
equipment they needed. However, 29% 
used such equipment but needed more, 
while 10% had none of the equipment 
they required. 
Adults with the most severe disabilities, 

of which there were 511,670 in 2006, 
were the least likely to have all their needs 


met for such aids or equipment. Individuals 


with a learning limitation such as dyslexia 
had more unmet needs than individuals 
with any other disability. 

The cost of purchasing or maintaining 
assistive devices was the most frequent 
reason given for unmet needs. 


Society and community 


Chart 29.3 

Adult population with disabilities, by 
needs met for technical aids or specialized 
equipment, 2006 


a ee ee ae eee ed 


@ No needs met 
10% 1 Some needs met 
0 All needs met 


29% 


61% 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-628-X. 


Even with assistive technology, half of 
all people with disabilities experienced 
difficulty participating in everyday activities 
at least once a week or more. 


Fewer people attending 
religious services 


Over the past two decades, the percentage 
of Canadians aged 15 and older who 
attend religious services at least once a 
week has declined from 30% in 1985 to 
21% in 2005. 

One in three people attended no 
services in 2005, up from one in five in 
1985. About half of Canadians attend 
religious services less frequently than 
weekly, but at least once a year. 

The decline in attendance is particularly 
noticeable among 45- to 64-year-olds, 
whose weekly attendance fell from 39% 
in 1985 to 22% in 2005. The proportion 
of people in that age group who had not 
attended religious services in the previous 
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Chart 29.4 

Religious attendance 

% fH At least once a week 

60 @ Less frequently than weekly 


1 Not in the last 12 months 
50 


40 
30 


20 


2000 2005 


1985 1990 1995 


Note: Canadians aged 15 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-630-X. 


12 months more than doubled from 16% 
to 33% over the 20-year period. 
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Table 29.1 Charitable donations, by selected characteristics of donors, and 


‘Canada | Newfoundland 


Prince Nova New 


and Labrador Edward Scotia Brunswick 
Island 
number 

All taxfilers! 23,725,970 392,520 103,760 683,540 565,580 
All donors 5,698,880 82,740 26,660 157,420 124,840 

% Of donors 
Males 55 58 52 53 55 
Females 45 42 48 47 45 

years 

Average age of donors? 53 54 54 56 54 

% of donors 
Age group of donors? 
0 to 24 3 1 2 2 2m 
25 to 34 12 9 9 9 10 
35 to 44 18 17 We 16 17 
45 to 54 24 23 23 23 23 
55 to 64 20 25 23 22 23 
65 and older 24 25 26 29 25 

$ 

Average donation by age group of donors2 
0 to 24 510 360 280 300 410 
25 to 34 840 510 410 570 600 
35 to 44 1,270 780 730 840 820 
45 to 54 1,610 980 920 1,140 1,150 
55 to 64 1,680 1,070 1,110 1,310 1,360 
65 and older 1,940 1,120 1,730 1,650 1,670 
Median total income of donors3.4 49,310 37,550 39,180 43,260 41,150 — 
Median donation, both sexes* 250 340 360 310 300 
Males 270 360 410 330 330 
Females 230 300 320 280 260 — 

$ thousands 
Total charitable donations 8,648,660 78,735 28,870 190,870 150,695 
Males 5,728,385 52,800 16,980 115,980 96,150 
Females 2,920,275 25,935 11,890 74,890 54,545 


Notes: Charitable donations are amounts given to charities and approved organizations for which official tax receipts were provided 
and claimed on tax returns. 
A donor is defined as a taxfiler reporting a charitable donation amount on line 340 of the personal income tax form. 

1. Taxfilers are people who filed a tax return for the reference year and were alive at the end of the year. 

2. Characteristics such as age are as of December 31 of the reference year. 

3. Total income is income from all sources. Median income is rounded to the nearest hundred dollars. 

4. Zero values are not included in the calculation of medians for individuals. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 111-0001 and 111-0002. 
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Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British eas Yukon “Northwest iat Nunavut 
Columbia Territories 
number 

5,862,570 8,929,740 840,580 717,830 2,457,380 3,107,130 22,140 27,330 15,880 
1,282,210 2,291,180 229,180 183,870 601,460 708,490 4,680 4,530 1,610 

% of donors 
56 54 54 54 57 53 44 50 48 
44 46 46 46 43 47 56 50 53 

years 

53 eye) So 54 50 53 49 45 45 

% of donors 
3 2 4 3 5 a 3 4 4 
11 12 12 11 15 11 12 19 20 
17 19 18 16 19 18 21 25 24 
25 23 23 24 25 Ze 30 29 24 
21 19 19 19 17 20 22 18 20 
23 24 24 28 19 pes. 12 6 f 

$ 

180 530 740 720 710 650 420 340 570 
300 920 1,060 850 1,260 1,150 640 680 830 
530 1,450 1,450 1,360 1,800 1,610 890 930 1,260 
600 1,930 1,950 1,540 2,540 1,890 1,580 1,430 2,130 
640 1,920 1,850 1,680 3,170 1,990 1,600 1,860 2,030 
960 2,250 1,950 1,790 2,910 2,230 1,440 1,850 1,920 
46,110 52,200 43,650 45,340 56,970 49,010 60,390 79,730 79,310 
130 310 330 320 350 340 250 250 470 
140 330 370 350 400 380 270 280 450 
110 280 290 290 300 300 230 220 480 

$ thousands 
814,945 4,024,030 387,680 275,830 1,383,715 1,299,305 5,940 5,545 2,505 
534,525 2,644,865 253,315 176,860 996,440 832,775 3,145 3,180 1,370 
280,420 1,379,165 134,370 98,965 387,275 466,530 2,795 | 2,365 z iso 
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Table 29.2 Charitable donations, by selected characteristics of donors, | 


number 
All taxfilers' 21,979,210 22,465,770 22,725,310 23,311,690 23,338,370 23,725,970 
All donors 5,920,560 5,588,590 5,781,250 5,833,930 5,752,630 5,698,880 
Males 57 57 56 56 56 55 
Females 43 43 44 44 44 45) 
years : 
Average age of donors2 52 52 52 52 BZ 53 
9%, 1 
Age group of donors2 | 
0 to 24 3 3 3 3 oT 3 
25 to 34 12 12 2 12 12 12 
35 to 44 21 21 20 20 19 18 
45 to 54 23 23 23 23 24 24 
55 to 64 16 17 18 18 19 20 
65 and older 24 24 24 24 24 24 
$ , 
Average donations by age group 

of donors? | 
0 to 24 380 470 460 490 530 510 
25 to 34 590 700 700 820 930 840, 
35 to 44 940 1,000 1,000 1,200 1,300 1,270} 
45 to 54 1,100 1,200 1,300 1,400 1,600 1,610 
55 to 64 1,200 1,300 1,300 1,500 1,600 1,680 
65 and older 1,300 1,400 1,500 1,700 1,800 1,940 
Median total income of donors3.4 41,200 42,400 43,700 45,400 47,400 49,310 | 
Total median donations, both sexes4 210 220 230 240 250 250 
Males 230 240 250 260 270 270 
Females 180 200 200 210 220 23 | 
$ thousands 
Total charitable donations, both sexes 9,847,068 6,513,013 6,922,616 7,879,588 8,529,976 8,648 660 
Males 3,940,147 4,389,106 4,591,471 5,293,624 5,723,000 5,728, 386) 

Females 1,906,921 2,123,908 2,331,145 2,585,965 2,806,976 2 920, 276 


ERE ETT SOAS SSS SESSILIS SIE LESSEN SSSI EU OSES LESH BIEN RABE SOE SESE EEE SUSE irae a ee A SSO ELOISE ONE OI  ON E 


and claimed on tax returns. 

A donor is defined as a taxfiler reporting a charitable donation amount on line 340 of the personal income tax form. 
1. Taxfilers are people who filed a tax return for the reference year and were alive at the end of the year. 
2. Characteristics such as age are as of December 31 of the reference year. 
3. Total income is income from all sources. Median income is rounded to the nearest hundred dollars. 
4. Zero values are not included in the calculation of medians for individuals. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 111-0001 and 111-0002. 


Notes: Charitable donations are amounts given to charities and approved organizations for which official tax receipts were provided | 
| 
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Table 29.3 Unpaid work, by Sex, 2006 


iia 


Females 


20 hours or more 


EEO OE ESI IIS ES EN SO IS SOS SELES ISIS SEES SSS Sere 


SISSON OSS SO FE 


Total Males 
number 

Hours spent doing unpaid housework! 
No hours 2,429,695 1,478,630 951,065 
Less than 5 hours 6,179,780 3,777,200 2,402,585 
5 to 14 hours 8,251,255 4,233,675 4,017,580 
15 to 29 hours 5,104,015 1,954,050 3,149,965 
30 to 59 hours 2,559,305 (21,163 1,831,540 
60 hours or more 987,815 223,810 764,005 
Hours spent looking after children, without pay? 
No hours 15,912,650 8,154,790 7,757,855 
Less than 5 hours 2,437,875 1,284,070 1,153,810 
5 to 14 hours 2,422,945 1,240,970 1,181,970 
15 to 29 hours 1,717,805 809,395 908,415 
30 to 59 hours 1,315,625 487,970 827,655 
60 hours or more 1,704,975 417,935 1,287,030 
Hours spent providing unpaid care or assistance to seniors? 
No hours 20,811,475 10,442,800 10,368,675 
Less than 5 hours 2,911,895 1,301,830 1,610,070 
5 to 9 hours 1,014,640 383,625 631,020 
10 to 19 hours 380,540 133,730 246,805 

393, 320 133, 145 260, 170 


PPLE EL EE SIS II 


Note: Does not lide Meiditear work for a non-profit organization, a Galigious afGaenen: a charity or connate group, or ware 

| without pay in the operation of a family farm, business or professional practice. 

1. Number of hours spent doing unpaid housework, yard work or home maintenance in the week (Sunday to Saturday) prior to 

~ Census Day. This includes hours spent doing unpaid housework for members of one’s own household, for other family members 
Outside the household, for friends or neighbours. 

2. Number of hours spent looking after children without pay in the week (Sunday to Saturday) prior to Census Day. This includes 
hours spent providing unpaid child care for members of one’s own household, for other family members outside the household, 

for friends or neighbours. 

3. Number of hours spent providing unpaid care or assistance to seniors of one’s own household, to other senior family 

members outside the household, and to friends or neighbours in the week (Sunday to Saturday) prior to Census Day. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Table 29.4 Physical incivilities perceived to be a problem in the neighbourhood, 
2004 


type of physical lying around and graffiti 
incivility 
% of residents 


Average for 12 16 ) 11 
selected census 
metropolitan areas 


Halifax 17 10 11) 
Québec 8 4e 6E 
Montréal 17 11 13 

Ottawa-Gatineau 12 7 7 
Toronto 14 9 9) 
Hamilton 16 126 | gt 
Winnipeg 20 9 17. 
Regina 23 115 17% 
Saskatoon 18 gE 15% 
Calgary 13 7 9 
Edmonton 17 9 13 
Vancouver 19 10 15 


Note: This table should not be used to compare one census metropolitan area to another. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-X. 


Table 29.5 Social incivilities perceived to be a problem in the neighbourhood, 
2004 


At least one Noisy People People People People Prostitutio! 
type of social neighbours/ hanging _ sleeping using or drunk or 
incivility loud parties around on the dealing rowdy in 
streets drugs public places 


% of residents 


) 


Average for 12 
selected census 
metropolitan areas 21 7 9 


3 8 
Halifax 25 vf 12 - 17 9 
Québec 16 5E 5E - 8 
Montréal 24 8 10 3 8 
Ottawa-Gatineau 21 9 i) 2e 13 6E 
Toronto 20 6 9 4 13 i 
Hamilton 18 4e gE F 12 gE | 
Winnipeg 19 7 f°) 2E 13 9 4 
Regina 17 6E 10E F ge 7é 5 
Saskatoon 21 6E 8E E ize oe F 
Calgary 16 6E 5E 2e 9 6E F 
Edmonton 22 6 9 4e 15 9 ¢| 
Vancouver 26 8) 12 6 


Note: This table should not be used to compare one census metropolitan area to another. a 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-X. 
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Table 29. 6 Annual admissions to shelters, by facility lype, 2008 


provided the total number of admission for the year. 


March 31, 2006, or their own 12-month fiscal period. 


women. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 256-0013. 


number 


Precise reporting period may vary. Shelters were asked to provide information for the 12-month period ending 


Table 29.7 Women residing in shelters for r reasons of abuse, 2008 


number 
All facility types 101,019 61,690 37,902 
Transition homes 44,639 27,420 17,219 
Second-stage housing 3,312 1,489 1,823 
Safe home network 817 500 cai 
Women’s emergency shelter 25,530 14,170 9,933 
Emergency shelter 19,182 11,601 7,081 
Family resource centre 1,135 749 386 
Other types of shelter! 6, 404 _5, 761 643 


Notes: The woman-child distribution of real panic was maida fis pail 4% of aimieconed in n such cases, es ae 


1. Includes all other facilities not otherwise classified. This category may include Rural Family Violence Prevention Centres in Alberta, 
Interim Housing in Manitoba and other types of emergency shelters like the YWCA. These services may not be exclusive to abused 


Type of abuse 
Physical abuse 2,349 73 
Sexual abuse 1,040 32 
Financial abuse 1,550 48 
Psychological abuse 2,798 87 
Threats 1,658 51 
Harassment 1,209 38 
Other abuse 368 11 
To protect children from 
Physical abuse 523 23 
| Sexual abuse 171 8 
‘Psychological abuse 842 38 
Threats 433 19 
‘Neglect 314 14 
| Witnessing abuse of their mother 1,065 48 
| Note: See may Peart more than one type of abuse. 


‘Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 256-0014. 
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Table 29.8 Employment, males and females, by occupation, 1987, 1998 and 2008 


Females Males Females’ share of 
total employed — 
in occupation — 


% 
Total! 100.0 100.0 43.0 
Clerical and administrative £9. 7.9 73.99 
Sales and service 30.0 18.4 55a 
Occupations unique to primary industries Za 7.2 19.7 
Trades, transport and construction 2.1 28.9 5.2 
Processing, manufacturing and utilities 5.8 9.1 32.4 § 
Management 6.0 10.5 30. 
Senior management 0.3 0.8 21.0 1 
Other management 9.7 of 30.7 
Professional 24.1 18.0 50.4 
Business and finance 1.9 20 38.3 
Natural sciences/engineering/mathematics aes, 7.0 19.6 
Social sciences/religion 43 2.0 61.4 
Teaching 3.8 2.6 52.3 
Doctors/dentists/other health 0.9 0.9 43.1 
Nursing/therapy/other health-related 8.3 0.9 87.1 3 
Artistic/literary/recreational out, 2 48.4 
thousands 
7,025.3 


ES SUESSUISSOISUP SON ODESSLOSSSIUSSUASSUS SO ee tL 


Total employed 


1. Includes occupations that are not classified. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Females Males Females’ share of Females Males Female’s share of 
total employed total employed 
in occupation in occupation 
| % 

100.0 100.0 45.8 100.0 100.0 47.3 
i 24.4 7.2 74.2 23.9 7.3 74.7 
im 28.7 18.8 56.4 28.8 19.4 57.2 
2.1 6.2 22.2 12 4.9 18.3 
| 2.3 26.4 73 24 27.1 ia 
| 504 9.1 31.9 oie 6.9 nh 
| 8.1 11.0 38.4 7.0 ea 36.1 
04 — 0.8 27.9 0.3 0.6 29.6 
al 10.2 39.1 6.7 10.5 36.4 
| 29.3 Zi 53.8 eee 23.0 55.8 
3.0 2.8 47.9 oo 2.8 52.6 
| 9.1 20.0 6) 10.4 22.4 
im 6.2 2.3 68.9 7.0 2.5 71.4 
5.1 2.6 62.4 5.6 oe 65.2 
| 1.2 1.0 50.9 KS 1.1 55.4 
| 8.0 1.0 86.8 9.0 1.2 87.2 
a1 2.4 52.0 3.6 2.7 54.8 

| thousands 

8,104.5 9,021.3 
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Table 29.9 Top occupations for males and 


females, 2006 


Males 

Retail salespersons and sales clerks 285,800 
Truck drivers 276,200 
Retail trade managers 192,200 
Janitors, caretakers and building superintendents 154,100 
Farmers and farm managers 147,800 
Material handlers 147,000 
Automotive service technicians, truck and bus mechanics and 

mechanical repairers 143,000 
Carpenters 142,400 
Construction trades helpers and labourers 133,600 
Sales, marketing and advertising managers 102,600 
Females 

Retail salespersons and sales clerks 400,000 
Cashiers 255,900 
Registered nurses 249,400 
General office clerks 244,200 
Secretaries (except legal and medical) 237,300 
Elementary school and kindergarten teachers 214,600 
Food counter attendants, kitchen helpers and related occupations 194,800 
Early childhood educators and assistants 157,700 
Food and beverage servers 152,000 
Light duty cleaners 147,400 


Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 2001 and 2006. 


number 


change 


|< 


63,60( 
40,906 
-8,10( 
18,80 
-21,20( 
13,90¢ 


20,40 
32,906 
47,50( 
10,20¢ 


68,600 
35,500 
33,800 
23,10¢ 
-16,50( 
19,900 
23,100 
31,700 
-2,906 


| 


: 


| 
| 


| 
: 


} 
\) 


| 
| 
| 
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BBnle 29.10 Employment rate of women with children, by age of youngest child, 


emer neem 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
4997 
1998 
1999 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 
2004 
2005 
2006 
2007 
2008 


Youngest child Youngest child Youngest child No children 
children under under age 3 aged 3to5 aged 6 to 15 at home! 
age 16 
% 
39.1 27.6 36.8 46.4 60.9 
40.4 29.3 37.9 47.5 61.2 
42.6 32.0 40.6 49.2 62.3 
44.6 34.6 42.9 50.9 64.1 
47.1 36.9 45.2 ahs 65.2 
49.3 39.3 46.7 56.2 66.0 
48.8 39.4 46.5 B50 64.9 
49.8 42.2 47.9 55.0 65.7 
51.6 44.1 49.1 57.0 66.1 
53.9 46.7 52.0 59.1 67.7 
56.6 49.3 54.4 61.8 69.1 
58.2 50.2 56.1 63.8 69.8 
60.4 51.8 58.2 66.5 OAT 
62.3 52.9 59.2 69.0 ten 
63.0 53.4 59.5 70.1 73:5 
62.8 54.4 60.1 69.0 72.6 
62.1 54.0 59.4 68.0 71.6 
62.4 54.4 59.4 68.5 71.6 
62.8 59.6 O91 68.5 notA 
63.8 56.0 60.2 69.8 73.0 
64.5 57.8 60.5 69.8 72.4 
65.9 58.8 62.1 713 73.4 
67.0 59.2 63.9 72.1 74.8 
68.4 60.1 66.0 73.4 76.0 
69.2 60.3 67.3 74.4 76.3 
70.1 61.3 67.0 15:0 76.8 
71.4 61.9 68.1 77.0 77.9 
71.6 62.7 68.5 76.7 79.0 
69.4 77.0 79.3 
70.6 77.4 78.7 
69.4 78.2 79.9 
72.6 79.4 80.9 
70.3 80.0 81.2 


1 Pech aK 55 and younger with no chi dren aged 16 and veunger PNind, % fone 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Table 29.11 Need for assistive technology for children and adults, by disability 
_lype and age group, 2006 


5 to 14 Total, 15 to 39 40 to 64 65 years 
years 15 years years years and older 
and older 
number 
No needs met { 
Hearing 1,800 97,440 6,760 40,120 50,570 | 
Seeing F 41,200 F — 19,760 17,150€ 
Speech 2,420E F F x xe 
Mobility 2,220E 180,160 11,990 75,070 93,110 : 
Agility 590 38,270 F 19,2105 13,720 
Pain ar 171,050 3075.10 112,650 23,090 
Learning 15,650 26,720 13,830 12,380E Xa 
Other needs 1,610 24,750 3,380E 13,720E 7,650€ 
Some needs met i 
Hearing 1,940§ 183,000 6,010 82,040 94,960 
Seeing 2,140 31,960 4,060 18,570 9,330E 
Speech 6,010 18,800 5,350 9,190 4,260 
Mobility 1,970E 124,810 14,620 73,050 37,140 
Agility 1,600€ 114,740 19,080 52,640 43,020 
Pain ie 125,850 19,360 75,180 31,310E 
Learning 17,300 46,600 22,100 20,750 F 
Other needs 7,720 164,660 29,980 78,200 56,480 - 
All needs met 
Hearing 3,620 408 ,920 17,800 104,800 286,330 
Seeing 1,470 184,980 5,540 74,930 104,510 | 
Speech 3,250 6,820 F F Xx 
Mobility 6,730 881,820 47,910 275,360 558,550 - 
Agility 7,060 259,790 26,930 134,590 98,270 | 
Pain ba 688,020 98,300 378,500 211,220 
Learning 22,940 94,930 44,910 47,400 F | 
Other needs 14,330 244,480 37,090 125,040 82,350 | 


eee a SS a 


seas uearaeney eens OBEROI NOSES OS EE SE HOOSIERS SISSIES ESSENSE SSIES ESSE SIS INSEE ENE | i 
Notes: Assistive technology includes wheelchairs, Braille reading materials and communication keyboards. Glasses and contact | 
lenses are not included. 
The sum of the values for each category may differ from the total because of rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-628-X. 
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Connecting one of the largest countries 
on earth, Canada’s transportation 

system comprises more than 1.4 million 
kilometres of roads, 10 major international 
airports, 300 smaller airports, more than 
72,000 kilometres of functioning railroad, 
and more than 300 commercial ports 
and harbours offering access to three 
‘oceans, as well as the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

With the distances Canadians and 
their goods need to travel and with the 
_importance of international trade to the 
economy, transportation accounts for 

_a considerable share of Canada’s gross 
domestic product (GDP)—4.6%, or $56.8 
billion in 2008. 

The sector’s production grew a total 
8.8% from 2004 to 2008, but just 0.3% in 
the last year of that period. 

Transportation accounted for 691,900 
jobs in 2008, or 4.7% of all jobs. Within 
) the sector, truck transportation employed 


26% of workers; transit and ground 


Chart 30.1 


WESSON LN OEE ESE EES SES eee ease es 


Truck transportation 


Air transportation 


Rail transportation 


Transit and ground 
passenger transportation 


Water transportation 


| 0 2 4 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0027. 


passenger transportation accounted for 
17%, air transportation, nearly 10%; 
warehousing and storage, 6%; and rail 
transportation, nearly 6%. 


Trucking still tops 

The largest employer, trucking, also 
accounted for the largest share of 
transportation’s contribution to GDP—28% 
in 2008. Transportation by air, water and 
rail combined contributed 22%. 

Only trucking and air transportation 
saw much growth over the period 2004 to 
2008: air transportation’s output rose 37%; 
trucking’s rose 11%. 

Canadian trucking companies that 
posted annual revenue of $1 million 
or more hauled 607 million tonnes of 
goods in 2006, 3.4% more than in 2005. 
Domestic shipments accounted for 86% of 
the tonnage carried; transborder shipments 
made up 14%. However, transborder 
shipments accounted for 35% of total 
trucking revenue. 


GDP at basic prices, selected transportation industries 


EES ETS CE Sea 


6 8 10 12 14 16 18 


$ billions 2002 chained 
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The average transborder shipment 
travelled 1,345 kilometres; the average 
domestic haul, 481 kilometres. In 2006, 
nearly one-quarter of the tonnage hauled 
originated in the Toronto, Montréal and 
Edmonton census metropolitan areas. 
Hamilton posted the fourth highest 
tonnage, and Vancouver the fifth highest. 

Some products, such as automobiles, 
are carried by truck or rail, but rail 
transport also handles larger quantities of 
non-containerized commodities. 

In 2008, Canada’s rail carriers hauled 
37 million tonnes of wheat, other grains 
and cereals and other food and alcoholic 
and non-alcoholic products; 34 million 
tonnes of iron ores and concentrates; 

34 million tonnes of coal; and 26 million 
tonnes of wood and wood products. 

Containerized shipping accounted for 
10% of the international tonnage handled 
in 2006—about 33 million tonnes, 
or 3.9 million twenty-foot equivalent units 
of containers, a 40% increase since 2001. 

The Port of Vancouver handled nearly 
57% of the country’s container traffic in 
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Employment growth, selected transportation industries 
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Table 30.a 
GDP of transportation and warehousing 
industries, by mode of transport, 2008 


Share of Growth rate 
transportation from 2007 
and warehousing 
GDP 
% 
Air transportation 9.9 2.9. 
Rail transportation 9.7 -4.53 
Water transportation 2a fe: 
Truck transportation 2h. 0.33 
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Source: Statistics case CANSIM table 379-0027. 


2006, making it Canada’s busiest container | 


port. It was also the busiest port overall, 
handling 80 million tonnes of cargo, 
including containers, in 2006. 
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Getting around in the Arctic 


The harsh climate and dispersed 
population north of 60 make it tough to 
move people and goods. Building and 
maintaining road or rail infrastructure is 
difficult in many areas. Marine transport is 
possible in coastal areas, but only in the 
warmest months. Often, air transport is the 
only option. 

The three northern territories had about 
10,500 km of roads in 2003, of which 
3,100 km were paved. The Northwest 


Territories reported 121 km of railroad in 


2007; the other territories had none. 
Nunavut and the Northwest Territories 
send and receive cargo by sea; most of the 
activity is in Nunavut. 
For passengers, however, aviation is 
key: people in the territories have a high 
propensity to travel by air. Citizens of 


Iqaluit and Yellowknife report more 


........—.dazrdtitiittCW 


Getting around in Canada’s 
suburbs 


Inhabitants of the sparsely populated 
suburbs outside of Canada’s big cities 
consider access to a private automobile not 
just convenient but, sometimes, essential. 
Dependence on the automobile 
increased from 1992 to 2005. According 
to data from the General Social Survey on 
time use, the proportion of people aged 


18 and older who went everywhere by 
Car on the reference day—as drivers or 


| passengers—rose from 68% in 1992 to 


74% in 2005. 


Conversely, the proportion of Canadians 


18 and older who made at least one trip by 


bicycle or on foot declined from 25% in 
1998 to 19% in 2005. 

Suburban men, people aged 45 to 54, 
and people with children aged 5 to 12 
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Chart 30.3 
Air passenger trips, selected cities, 2006 
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trips per capita than citizens of any other 
Canadian city. As well, the number of 
aircraft takeoffs and landings in Iqaluit, 
Yellowknife and Whitehorse generally rose 
from 2003 to 2007. 


Ce 


Chart 30.4 
Time spent in the car, daily, 2005 
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were particularly likely to use their cars 
daily in 2005. 
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Table 30.1 GDP at basic prices for transportation and 
_ warehousing, selected industries, 2003 to 2008 


2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 
$ millions 2002 chained 
Transportation and 
warehousing 50,270 52,169 54,148 55,690 56,624 56,756 
Air transportation 3,668 4119 4,710 5,116 5,467 5,623 
Rail transportation 5.10) 5,648 5,780 5,750 5,769 5,908 
Water transportation Ze Tao 1,205 1,191 1,226 1,316 
Truck transportation 134534 14,235 15,085 15,536 15,692 15,741 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation 4,885 o0f | 5,088 5,154 5,278 5,402 
Pipeline transportation 5,380 5,066 4,952 5,007 4,846 4,523 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation and support 
activities for transportation 9,033 9,152 9,460 9,872 10,247 10,438 — 
Postal service and couriers 
and messengers 5,834 5,883 6,110 6,218 6,248 6,391 
Warehousing and storage 1 648 1, 915 ae. 903 2 040 im 083 2, 064 
Note: North American iedusthy Glassificaion aise (NAICS), 2007, 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0027. 
Table 30.2 Canadian railway carriers’ operating statistics, 2002 to 2007 
$ thousands 
Operating revenue 8,213,346 8,307,268 8,861,767 9,821,994 10,397,871 10,481,566 
Freight revenue 7,256,434 7,394,925 7,879,379 8,759,069 9,344,811 9,435,757- 
Passenger revenue 287,394 255,776 265,192 282,881 294,529 291,784 
All other operating revenue 669,518 696,567 717,194 780,044 758,530 754,026 
Operating expenses 6,621,037 6,713,296 6,951,895 7,506,354 7,787,544 7,989,137 
Ways and structures | 
expenses 1,229,852 1,221,768 1,283,774 1334510 1,340,936 1,459,704 © 
Equipment expenses 1,396,081 1,430,549 LSet 7. 1,440,876 1,466,059 1,507,953 
Rail operating expenses 2,718,701 2,716,794 2,929,148 3,216,111 3,385,043 3,621,514 
General expenses 1,276,401 1,284,185 1,367,826 1253/8097 1,595,506 1,399,963 
thousands 
Transportation and other 
cost-generating sources 
Tonnes of freight transported 335,830 343,304 361,606 369,943 353,346 350,487 
Tonne-kilometres of freight 
transported 317,806,584 318,263,125 338,897,938 352,139,700 352,342,829 357,444,398 
Passengers transported 4,251 3,958 4,048 4,269 4243 4,336 
Passenger-kilometres of 
passengers transported 1,596,947 1,433,643 1,420,804 1,478,454 1,450,481 1,444,656 
Litres of diesel oil consumed 
for all trains 1,969,741 2,007,813 2,097,070 2,130,224 2,119,082 2,193,684 
number | 

Employees 37,282 36,312 35,591 34,995 34,062 


LEE LOL LL LE ET OE NT LEE OOS OSES SLES IEEE SESE OEE EEE 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 404-0004, 404-0005, 404-0013, 404-0016 and 404-0019. | 
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Table 30.3 Shipping activities at Canadian ports, tonnage loaded and 


unloaded, 1994 to 2006 

Oe as sl iisanaamebilenmneinintsheeeantheahaasadeamieanmnisgptiadtt lest sitet inten 

Total Domestic United States Other international 

thousands of tonnes 

Total handled 
1994 351,316 104,368 78,801 168,147 
1995 360,455 100,740 ; 85,198 174,518 
1996 357,513 97,649 88,484 171,379 
1997 376,067 93,418 94,313 188,337 
1998 376,032 96,607 100,060 179,364 
1999 385,597 104,398 101,983 179,216 
2000 402,783 109,020 108,794 184,969 
2001 ; 394,701 107,842 107,955 178,904 
2002 408,141 125,407 114,310 168,424 
2003 443,779 137,079 123,366 183,335 
2004 453,280 138,206 123,329 191,746 
2005 471,268 140,356 128,681 202,231 
2006 466,277 136,210 126,717 203,350 
Loaded 
1994 222,222 52,184 49,520 120,518 
1995 226,910 50,370 49,939 126,601 
1996 223,096 48,825 52,399 121,873 
1997 234,653 46,709 56,891 131,054 
1998 227,346 48,304 58,872 120,171 
1999 231,847 52,199 59,727 119,921 
2000 242,351 54,507 64,744 123,099 
2001 228,663 53,939 62,038 112,685 
2002 237,051 62,780 72,867 101,404 
2003 259,872 68,485 81,180 110,207 
2004 265,126 69,096 83,720 112,310 
2005 271,978 70,224 85,767 115,987 
2006 274,088 68,080 84,378 121,629 
Unloaded 
1994 129,094 52,184 29,282 47,629 
1995 133,546 50,370 35,259 47,917 
1996 134,416 48 825 36,085 49.506 
1997 141,414 46,709 37,423 57,283 
1998 148,686 48,304 41,189 59,194 
1999 153,750 52,199 42,256 59,295 
2000 160,432 54,513 44,050 61,869 
2001 166,038 53,903 45,917 66,219 
2002 171,091 62,626 41,444 67,020 
2003 183,908 68,594 42,186 73,128 
2004 188,155 69,110 39,609 79,436 
2005 199,290 70,132 42,914 86,245 
2006 192,190 68,130 ene ___ 42,339 in \top Dill ib ie Liew 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 54-205-X. 
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Table 30.4 Employment in transportation and warehousing, selected industries, 


1994 1995 1996 1997 1999 
number 

Transportation and warehousing 549,518 553,249 559,148 566,196 582,593 588,436 
Air transportation 45,461 48,399 49,823 55,414 60,367 62,400 
Rail transportation 54,907 52,226 48,659 46,099 46,323 45,989 
Water transportation 11,143 12,886 13,274 11,744 11,018 11,636 
Truck transportation 137,754 141,304 145,125 155,044 156,256 156,362 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation 95,453 91,245 91,752 91,173 91,776 93,039 
Pipeline transportation 5,310 5,086 4,842 4,943 4,694 4,653 
Scenic and sightseeing transportation 1,791 1,931 1,872 1,786 1,780 1,903 
Support activities for transportation 69,741 69,385 66,534 68,732 71,285 76,532 
Couriers and messengers 36,070 36,815 38,160 39,215 38,501 | 
Warehousing an and d storage 25,949 25, 568 27,144 28,350 29,033 


Note: North Decal iaavsuny Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 


Table 30. 3 Major Canadian airlines, selected operating Statistics, 1994 to 2008 


DORON NORIO NIU: 


1994 1995 “1996 1997 1999 
thousands 
Passengers transported 19,126 21,428 23,164 24,363 24,571 24,047 
Passenger-kilometres 45,281,336 51,798,045 57,015,549 62,479,410 64,426,065 65,711,146 
Kilograms of goods transported 395,674 386,560 405,975 449 828 431,150 451,801 
Tonne-kilometres of goods transported 1,537,977 1,728,762 1,882,803 2,058,953 2,340,594 2,016,503 
Hours flown 638 723 785 826 843 904 
3000 616 3,417,802 3349814 3,631,436 3,855,178 3,571,445 


eninee: Statistics Cana ae CANSIM table 401-0001. ‘ 


Table 30. 6 For- hire trucking operating statistics, 1993 to 2007 


$ millions 


Operating revenues 8,944.9 10,976.2 12,054.9 12,764.0 14,2241 14,885.8 

Operating expenses 8,561.0 10,145.6 11,256.9 12,019.4 13,223.8 13,877.8 
% 

Operating rati 0.92 0.94 0.94 0.93 0.93 
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2003 2004 
number 

599,227 595,098 600,305 608,331 627,973 644,095 663,583 685,332 691,909 

62,751 61,991 57,576 60,508 59,576 60,978 61,159 68,453 65,971 

47,275 45,991 46,005 44,545 43,256 42669 41,429 40,496 «40,151 

12,765 11,939 12,055 x x x x x x 

157,250 166,409 «168,389 ~=«166,207 ~=«*172,019 + +—«-176,893+~=«179,588 +~=«181,942~=S«182.376 


97,161 92,757 101,602 104,617 112,311 Re RTA 116,925 119,760 118,881 
4,949 4369 4344 is Xx Xx Xx X X 
meuoliy | 2.000 2,879 X i Xx Xx x X 

78,978 77,103 79,489 83,381 85,313 87,872 92,206 96,283 97,601 

38,271 38,685 37,046 37,432 38,909 40,914 43,794 45 862 46,894 

2 28,044 29,586 31,096 32,437 41,013 43,365 


OT ASCE GS ENOL Ee SSS SEE SEER SENIOR SE 


LB SNE ESO OO SENSES EI NI IOUS CEE ESERIES 3 ERE SSS eo LLL LES 


2003 2004 2005 2006 +2007. 2008 
thousands 
24,480 23,414 23,430  +«-20,042 +~=«28,159 +~«32,091+~«=«33.439.+~«~=«5,568.~=SC« 749A 
68,516,738 67,018,521 69,254,337 59,508,960 76,122,855 83,909,440 88,323,198 93,363,940 96,677,633 
407,876 361,834 355,493 298,990 297,246 ~=s 268,947 ~—««265,470 «242.511 «218,944 
1,934,683 1,725,325 1,800,415 1,419,988 1,478,716 1,378,548 1,425,103 1,301,260 1,260,823 
921 856 806 703 926 981 1,010 1,078 1,119 
3,871,274 3,678,966 3,453,486 2,999,282 3,660,671 3,855,953 3,980,077 4,137,528 4,178,965 


ESAS ERO EEE UE GOAN EE ESI SUSU ESS OSS SSS SSS SU SS A Se tee heen 


SNORE UE SES SIN 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 

$ millions ; 
16,943.4 19,469.1 21,002.8 20,617.8 22,744.7 25,162.0 27,028.6 28,771.3 28,094.1 
15,759.6 18,130.9 19,466.0 19,215.0 21,297.7 23,345.6 24,918.5 26,905.7 26,544.8 
% 
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Table 30.7 Vehicle registrations, 2003 to 2008 
number 
All vehicle registrations 24,687,511 25,196,428 25,838,309 26,684,822 27,577,524 28,466,275 
Road motor vehicle ‘ 
registrations 18,883,584 19,156,055 19,515,295 20,065,171 20,593,251 21,087,014 
Vehicles weighing less than 
4,500 kilograms 17,768,773 17,989,919 18;275,279 18,738,941 19,198,960 19,612,935 
Vehicles weighing from 
4500 kilograms to 
14,999 kilograms 379,079 393,528 415,764 442,607 461,144 490,147 
Vehicles weighing 
15,000 kilograms or more 282,420 285,942 301,574 318,272 328,128 332,873 
Buses 79,948 77,842 78,962 80,447 82,583 84,163 
Motorcyles and mopeds 373,362 408,822 443,718 484,903 522,433 566,894 
Trailers 4,315,996 4,513,641 4,722,563 4,961,184 5,231,114 5,927,800 © 
Off-road, construction and 
farm vehicles 1,487,930 1,526,731 1,600,450 1,658,466 1,£53,458 1,851,460 


BSS RN IANA OSORNO SOOO OE CO EN ONS IEE 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 405-0004. 


Table 30.8 Road motor vehicle fuel sales, 2002 to 2007 


SONNY ett cca cc ES SULA ISSUES SUSU SUSY SOUS IU SSE SNE SON OIRO ES EN OOO OOO SEE IIE NOS SSI, 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 
thousands of litres 
Net sales of gasoline 37,949,600 38,421,608 38,911,752 38,484,324 38,653,955 39,640,225 
Gross sales of gasoline 39,205,669 39,797,315 40,146,013 39,845,934 39,918,335 40,854,912 
Net sales of diesel oil 13,737,648 14,720,634 15,671,144 16,216,420 16,611,819 17,196,304 
Net sales of liquefied 


Note: Gross is the total volume sold and net is the volume on which taxes were paid. 


1. Data for British Columbia are not included. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 405-0002. 
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Travel and tourism 


Whether it is the dinosaur bones in Alberta, 
the restaurants in Montréal or the 2010 
Olympics in Vancouver, Canada offers 
tourists a variety of interesting sights and 
experiences. 

Tourism contributed to Canada’s 
economy an average $24.0 billion each 
year in the past decade, and provided 
663,000 jobs in a range of tourism-related 
industries. 

In 2008, American and overseas visitors 
spent $16.1 billion in Canada. Canadian 
travellers spent about $28.7 billion outside 
- Canada—a $12.6 billion travel deficit, the 
highest level ever. Over the past 20 years, 
Canadian spending overseas has decreased 
only twice—in 1994 and 2002. 


Canadian travellers 

Almost two-thirds of our tourist revenue is 
generated within Canada. In 2008, 
214.5 million trips were taken by 
Canadians within Canada. The vast 


Chart 31.1 
Tourism gross domestic product 
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majority of these trips—92%—were within 
the traveller’s home province. 

When Canadians venture abroad, 
the United States is the number one 
destination. In 2007, Canadians made 
17.8 million overnight visits to the United 
States: the top five American states were 
New York, Florida, Washington, Michigan 
and California. 

After the United States, the top five 
most-visited overseas countries in 2007 
(in order) were Mexico, United Kingdom, 
France, Cuba and the Dominican Republic. 
Overnight visits to Mexico were up 21.1% 
in 2007 from 2006. Spending by Canadian 
tourists in Overseas Countries was also up, 
reaching a record $10.9 billion in 2007. 


Visitors to Canada 

In 2008, 37.5 million passengers passed 
through Canada’s airports. The busiest 
airports were Toronto (Pearson), Vancouver 
and Montréal (Trudeau). Trains carried 


Se a 


2008 


2007 


2005 2006 


2004 
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4.3 million passengers in 2007, up 2.2% 
from 2006. Ferry traffic was estimated at 
39.0 million passengers, and cruise traffic 
at 1.4 million. 


Visitors increase 

Travel from overseas nations into Canada 
(same day and overnight) numbered 

4.8 million people in 2008, an increase 
of 85,000 international travellers from the 
year before. 

The number of overnight trips to Canada 
from countries other than the United States 
increased 1.7% to 4.6 million. Toronto, 
Vancouver, Montréal, St. Catharines— 
Niagara and Québec, in that order, were 
the main tourism hot spots for overseas 
visitors in 2008. 

Most tourists to Canada came from 
the United Kingdom, followed by France, 
Germany, Japan, Mexico and Australia. 

Eight of the top 12 overseas markets 
registered increases in overnight trips to 
Canada in 2008. The strongest growth 
was from Hong Kong (13.1%), followed 


Chart 31.2 


Table 31.a 
Non-resident travellers entering Canada 


2008 


number 
Total 38,844,666 27,370,109 
From the United States 34,626,114 22,605,645 
By automobile 27,254,823 16,469,856 
By plane 4,328 939 3,805,849 
From other countries 4,218,552 4,764,464 
By land 537,734 541,897 
B 3,565,560 4,060,855 


Sc a A 


Saareg: Statistics canada CANSIM table 427-0001. 


by Mexico (11.7%) and France (10.5%). 
Meanwhile, Japan posted the largest 
decrease in travellers to Canada with a 
16.6% drop. 

Travel across the border from our 
American neighbours also decreased. 
Overnight travel from the United States to 
Canada declined 6.6% from 2007 to 2008. 


International travellers entering or returning to Canada, 2008 
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Cross-border travel, the 
loonie and oil prices 


A rising Canadian dollar usually 
encourages more cross-border travel and 
shopping. 

In November 2007, the dollar 
appreciated to US$1.03 and the number of 
trips to the United States rose to 
3.8 million. By November 2008, the dollar 
depreciated to US$0.82, and the number 
of Canadians’ cross-border trips retreated 
to 3.1 million. 

Oil prices, which significantly affect the 
transportation costs of cross-border travel, 
played a role. Gasoline prices in Canada 
climbed 84% from January 2002 through 
May 2008: in the United States, prices 
jumped 176%. This increase was mostly 
the result of the 57% rise of the loonie 
against the U.S. dollar over that period. 


Chart 31.3 
Canadian residents returning from the 
United States 
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In other words, it could have been 
worse for travellers if the loonie had not 
appreciated while oil prices were rising. 


Canadians in search of 
warmer climates 


Travelling overseas, particularly to warmer 
climates, is a growing favourite among 
Canadians. 

The relatively open border between the 
United States and Canada has historically 
meant extensive travel between the two 
countries. While we visit New York and 
other border states more often, we tend to 
travel farther and stay longer in the warmer 
states. In 2007, Canadians stayed a total of 
42.9 million nights and spent $2.8 billion 
in Florida; in California, we stayed 
9.8 million nights and spent $1.0 billion. 

Beyond the United States, we are 
making more trips to other warm spots 
around the globe. Mexico was our number 
two destination in 2007; Canadians 
stayed 11.1 million nights and spent over 
$1.1 billion. Cuba ranked fifth and the 
Dominican Republic, sixth. 
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Chart 31.4 
Canadians’ top 5 non-U.S. destinations, 2007 
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In 1994, by comparison, the six most 
popular destinations were, in order, the 
United States, Mexico, France, Germany, 
Italy and the Netherlands. 
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Table 31. L Tourism gross domestic product 1993 to 2008 


$ millions 2002 constant 


Tourism gross domestic 


product 16,861 17,646 18,034 18,426 20,014 21,164 22,410 
Total tourism industries 13,370 14,019 14,278 14,556 15,782 16,475 151% 
Transportation 3,918 4,230 4,194 4,430 5,163 5,390 5,982 
Accommodation 4,760 4,905 4,935 4,951 5,114 5,285 5,320 
Food and beverage services 2,265 2,309 2,388 DOL 2,478 2,587 2,/67 
Other tourism industries 2,427 2,076 2,760 2,853 3,027 Sele 3,450 
Other industries 3,491 3,628 © 3,754 . 3,870 4,233 4,688 4,893 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 387-0010. 


Table 31.2 Receipts and payments on international travel account, 1993 to 2008 


SSSR ORO SSN aN a oe A SSS "1994 ~—~—~—=«41:995 ae ty 996 SENNA 1997 sfeeessomsstooreesscessress “7998 1999 
$ millions 

Spending in Canada by 

foreign residents (receipts) 8,479 9,558 10,819 11,748 12,221 14,018 15,142 

Spending in foreign countries 

by Canadians (payments) 14,358 13,679 14,092 15,300 15,873 16,029 17,092 

Receipts minus payments, 

international travel account -5,879 -4,121 -3,274 -3,603 -3,652 -2,009 -1,950 


SLL OS RNR UNOS SISSIES ESE NE NS OIE DOE EEE ED REESE REUTER 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 387-0005. 
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Travel and tourism 


$ millions 2002 constant 


23,266 23,222 23,319 22,827 23,836 24,729 25,619 26,559 27,045 
18,196 18,002 17,920 17,458 18,123 18,787 19,507 20,142 20,517 
6,272 5,905 9,926 5,477 9,838 6,135 6,421 6,687 6,808 
5,404 5,461 9,/09 9,619 5,798 6,050 6,283 6,460 6,623 
2,864 2,857 2,898 2071 2,855 ER Bi) 3,017 3,051 3,094 
3,656 3,778 3,787 3,989 3,633 3,688 3,790 3,944 3,993 
9,400 5,371 5,714 9,941 6,112 6,418 6,528 


CONE i ee ee re ee LESSEE ES 


EN SS SS EO OE SE ES SES EE PR SSSA USS USN a te ete ct 


2000 2001  ~—«-2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 ~«-2008 
$ millions 


15,997 16,437 16,741 14,776 16,980 16,674 16,609 16,469 16,119 


18,444 18,487 18,402 18,727 20,236 21,864 23,402 26,911 28,734 


,050 =1,659 Sh OY oeor -9,191 -6,792 -10,043 -12,616 
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Table 31. 3 Employment generated by tourism, 2003 to 2008 


ao aa comers oss rie a are meaneenaes oo 
thousands 

Tourism activities 612.2 616.8 622.8 635.8 653.4 662.9 
Total tourism industries 491.4 495.5 500.8 STi 525.2 532.6 
Transportation 78.4 79.1 79.7 81.5 83.6 84.8 
Air transportation 51.5 52.1 52.6 53.6 BO 56.6 
Railway transportation 2.6 2.5 2.6 Pa) 2.4 2.4 
Water transportation Le 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 
Bus transportation 9.9 9.8 9.8 9.9 10.1 9.8 
Other transportation industries 12.7 13.0 13.2 13.9 14.0 14.4 
Accommodation 158.8 161.5 162.0 163.9 168.3 166.0 
Food and beverage services 146.2 145.0 146.1 15.4 457.3 163.4 
Other tourism activities 108.0 109.9 113.0 114.8 116.0 118.3 
Recreation and entertainment 67.2 68.2 68.6 70.4 70.8 70.8: 
Travel agencies 40.8 41.8 44.4 44.4 45.2 47.6 
Other industries 120. ut Taz 122. 0 124.6 Ta. 130.3 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 387-0003. | 
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Table 31.4 Travel arrangement and re 


nt servation services, 2003 to 2007 


| 

$ millions 
Travel agencies 
Operating revenue 1,480.0 1,501.1 1,592.3 1,668.7 1g/5a5 
Operating expenses 1,455.6 1,414.7 1,509.0 4:551.0 1,657.2 
Operating profit margin (%) 1.6 5.8 wee 7.1 5.6 
Tour operators 
Operating revenue 6,105.8 6,288.0 6,971.7 E2160 7,924.6 
Operating expenses 6,130.9 6,188.6 6,894.2 7,118.1 7,460.0 
Operating profit margin (%) -0.4 1.6 1.1 1.4 0.9 
Other travel arrangement and 
reservation services! 
Operating revenue 229:5 240.7 264.7 
Operating expenses 211.2 220d 243.8 
Operating profit margin (%) 8.0 7.9 7.9 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 
Operating revenue excludes investment income, capital gains, extraordinary gains and other non-recurring items. 
Operating expenses exclude write-offs, capital losses, extraordinary losses, interest on borrowing, and other non-recurring 
items. 
Operating profit margin is derived as follows: operating revenue minus operating expenses, expressed as a percentage of 
Operating revenue. 

1. Please note a change in methodology: starting with 2007, the annual data for NAICS Code 56159 cannot be compared with 

those for previous years. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 351-0003 and Catalogue no. 63-018-X. 


Table 31.5 Accommodation services, 2003 to 2007 


LL LOSES EEE ESSIEN ISITE OSE SS SEL SSS SS ES SS ey eee 


2003 2004 2005 2006 200 
$ millions 
Operating revenue 12,314.6 13,197.8 14,193.0 14,667.9 15,482.2 
Operating expenses 10,993.6 11,243.9 12,009.2 NZ, lace 13,056.1 
Salaries, wages and benefits 3,926.9 4,238.1 4,473.5 4,684.8 4,899.5 
% 
Operating profit margin 10.7 14.8 15.4 16.7 15:7 
number 
Active establish 16;300 15,576 16,293 


LEAS LEE OLN EN IS 


LLL EEE 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2007. 
Estimates for the most recent year are preliminary, and subject to revision. 
Components may not add to total because of rounding. 
Operating revenue excludes investment income, capital gains, extraordinary gains and other non-recurring items. 
Operating expenses exclude write-offs, capital losses, extraordinary losses, interest on borrowing, and other non-recurring 
items. 
Salaries, wages and benefits include vacation pay and commissions for all employees for whom a 14 slip was completed 
and the employer portion of employee benefits for items such as Canada/Quebec Pension Plan or Employment Insurance 
premiums. 
Operating profit margin is derived as follows: operating revenue minus operating expenses, expressed as a percentage of 
Operating revenue. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 351-0002 and Catalogue no. 63-018-X. 
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Table 31.6 Canadians travelling in Canada, by province and territory of 
destination, 2002 to 2007 


2007 

thousands r 
Canada 198,366 183,167 185,134 203,976 207,470 214,559 
Newfoundland and Labrador 4.211 3,631 3,583 325 | 3,068 2,939 
Prince Edward Island 1,299 1064 1048 1,092 1018 1057 
Nova Scotia 6,963 6,155 5,985 7,265 7,318 7,087 
New Brunswick 5,226 4,884 4379 5,293 5,204 5,349 
Quebec 42,754 44,171 44.674 51,611 57,278 57,240 
Ontario 81,417 133323 77,236 82,700 83,036 86,903 
Manitoba 7,544 7,308 LV 6,983 7,275 7,294 
Saskatchewan 8,415 7,781 7,797 7,814 7,874 8,164 
Alberta 16,231 13,163 13425 18,727 17,364 20,052 
British Columbia 24,273 21,656 20,112 18,931 17,908 18,418 
Yukon, Northwest Territories and 
Nunavut “ : CAEN MEME AN TOS SOWA Eh aS ite eke 


Note: All trips with destinations to Canada. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Travel Survey—Travel Survey of Residents of Canada Bridging Project. 


Table 31.7 Expenditures by Canadians on trips in Canada, by province and 
territory of destination, 2002 to 2007 


FE OE OD TS SOS OSD EC GL ODE DIIGO IEE ES SIS LILES OL BLE LE EDIE DIE IES EE LAL MAL PB AL LDBLDPBDBERPBDPO BEL EBDEDI EL DIL DIPS 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 
$ thousands 

Canada 27,212,704 25,375,064 26,299,571 29,349,441 30,370,293 31,512,813 
Newfoundland and Labrador 624,662 609,003 580,359 556,702 578,466 613,323 
Prince Edward Island 160,140 150,294 149,013 184,515 256,255 210,645 
Nova Scotia 833,685 809,078 780,325 996,174 1,072,260 984,719 
New Brunswick 828,965 714,206 703,055 747,261 767,427 732,070 
Quebec 5,438,700 523,/64 5,031,487 6,348,527 6,802,911 7,002,866 
Ontario OST oNre 8,938,867 9,237,284 10,285,870 10,637,175 11,006,038 
Manitoba 787,764 790,535 827,254 633,557 902,279 987,116 
Saskatchewan 1,103,753 1,059,449 1,149,117 1,184,540 1,140,990 1,168,570 
Alberta 3,312,461 2,064,234 2,876,157 3,621,678 3,664,737 4,107,182 — 
British Columbia 4,692,612 4,440,335 4,403,611 4,370,479 4,483,499 4,642,885 
Yukon, Northwest Territories and 
Nunavut * 64,294E 57,397 


Sc ERRAND ERA ranean cbt Wer RF earn Unt Ry os AR BL ool Retinoic sAdl cee aes Serious eT NE Re 1s SERRE 
Note: Excludes spending done in Canada for foreign travel or spending for interprovincial trips, spending done in the 
province of origin of the trip when there is no overnight visit reported in that same province and both the point of origin and 
portion of airfare allocated to the province of origin of the trip. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Travel Survey—Travel Survey of Residents of Canada Bridging Project. 
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Table 31.8 International travellers entering o or returning to Canada, 2004 to 2008 


thousands 
Total international travellers 89,824.9 89,310.4 89,120.8 89,103.1 87,146.0 
Total non-resident travellers 38 844.7 36,160.1 33,390.2 30,373.5 27,3/0.1 
United States residents entering 
Canada 34,626.1 31,655.0 28,872.7 25,694.6 22,605.6 
Residents of countries other than 
the United States entering Canada 4,218.6 4505.1 45175 4678.9 4,764.5 
Total Canadian residents 41,786.3 44 030.9 46,912.3 50,044.6 5 iio 
Canadian residents returning from 
the United States 36,047.3 37,794.0 40,173.4 42,640.7 43 613.2 
Canadian residents returning from 
countries other than the United 
States 5,739.0 6,237.0 6,738.9 7,403.8 8,124.0 
Total other travellers 9,194.0 9,119.4 8,818.2 8,685.1 8,038.7 
Immigrants and former residents 322.5 314.2 287.1 268.2 263.4 
Non-resident crews 3,163.9 3,146.9 3,080.7 3,143.2 2,989.3 
Canadian crews 5,707.6 5,658.2 9, 450. 4 5 273. 7 4,786.0 


SAENGER EISSN ELSES SSB HESSEN ERIE ES eed cen ee cid 


rice: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 427-0001. 


Table 31.9 Non-resident travellers entering Canada, by country of residence, 
2003 to 2008 


SSSR ESS HSS 


2003 


SAAS RNASE RGN SITES 


5 2006 2007 2008 
thousands 


Total non-resident travellers, 
countries other than the United States 3,393.2 4,218.6 4,505.1 4,517.5 4,678.9 4,764.5 


Europe 1,859.9 2,210.4 2,312.9 2,334.7 2,430.3 2,492.1 
Africa 60.5 68.1 71.9 83.2 86.7 91.4 
Asia 922.8 1,272.4 1,52 1-3 1,327.6 1,307.8 1,265.3 
North America, Central America and 

Caribbean = 283.0 334.2 354.7 381.4 425.2 450.9 
South America 78.0 105.2 131.2 141.8 152.7 163.5 
Ocea ia and other Ocean Islands, total 189.0 225. Z 253.0 248.8 276.3 301.2 


ST STAN Na cre ec SC PSC I NS ESE ee 


Note: United States residents are excluded. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 427-0003. 
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Table 31.10 Travel by Canadians to foreign countries, top 15 countries visited, 


2007 

Overnight visits 
Visits Nights Spending 
in country 
thousands CAN$ millions 
United States 17,759 130,801 11,545 
Mexico 1,019 11,146 1,084 
United Kingdom 947 11,608 1,149 
France 745 9,287 973 
Cuba 724 6,136 629 
Dominican Republic 690 5,871 599 
Germany 370 3,526 323 
Italy 352 3,836 514 
Netherlands 258 2,094 210 
China 258 5,452 455 
Spain 187 2,027 246 
Hong Kong 177 2,01 209 
Republic of Ireland 166 1,787 203 
Switzerland 148 1,058 107 
Austria EN sian 13/ 761 98 


Source: Statistics Canada, Tica and ie Centre for Education Statistics. 


Table 31. 11 Travel by Canadians to the United States, top 15 states visited, 2007 


Overnight visits 
Visits Nights Spending in 
state 
thousands CAN$ millions 
New York 2,968 8,195 918 
Florida 2,485 42,857 2,812 
Washington 1,995 5,991 432 
Michigan 1,410 3,562 305 
California 1,148 9,764 1,006 
Nevada 937 4,236 825 
Maine 888 2,887 262 
Pennsylvania 769 1,815 145 
Vermont 765 2,207 159 
North Dakota 625 1,286 163 
Massachusetts 604 Zobo 262 
Ohio 592 1,540 142 
Montana 578 1,764 183 
Minnesota 5/3 1,517 193 
Virginia O13 1,002 M13 


Source: Statistics Cana. Tourien and the Cent or Education Sindee, 
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Glossary 


Aboriginal identity: People who identify with 
at least one Aboriginal group (i.e., North 
American Indian, Métis or Inuit), who are 
Treaty Indians, Registered Indians as defined 
by the Indian Act, or who are members of an 
Indian band or First Nation. 


Allophones: People whose mother tongue is 
neither English nor French. 


Anglophones: People whose mother tongue 
is English. 


Assault levels 1 to 3: Level 1 or common 
assault includes behaviours such as pushing, 
slapping and punching, but does not involve 
a weapon or any serious injury. Assault levels 
2 and 3, or major assault, include aggravated 
assault and assault with a weapon to cause 
oodily harm. 


Balance of international payments: Covers 
all economic transactions between Canadian 
‘esidents and non-residents. It includes 

‘he current account and the capital and 
‘inancial account. The current account covers 
‘ransactions on goods, services, investment 
ncome and current transfers. The capital 

and financial account is mainly composed of 
ransactions in financial instruments. 


Balance of payments (BOP): See Balance of 
nternational payments. 


Body Mass Index (BMI): Measure of an 
ndividual’s weight in relation to his or her 
reight. BMI is highly correlated with body 
‘at and is widely used to indicate health 
‘isks. BMI is classified into six categories, 
2ach representing a different level of 

‘isk: ‘Underweight’ is less than 18.5 BMI; 
Normal weight’ is from 18.5 to 24.9 BMI; 
Overweight’ is from 25.0 to 29.9 BMI; 
Obese Class I’ is from 30.0 to 34.9 BMI; 
Obese Class II’ is from 35.0 to 39.9 BMI; 
ind ‘Obese Class III’ is greater than or equal 
0 40.0 BMI. 


Building permit: Permit required in most 
jurisdictions for new construction, adding 
onto pre-existing structures and, in some 
cases, major renovations. 


Canada Pension Plan (CPP): Contributory, 
earnings-related social insurance program 
that provides a stable and dependable 
pension that can be built on for retirement. 

It also provides people and their dependants 
with basic financial protection in the event of 
disability or death. 


CANSIM (Canadian Socioeconomic 
Information Management System): Database 
that enables users to track trends in virtually 
every aspect of Canadian life. It contains 
over 26 million time series (observations for a 
subject at regular intervals). 


Capital investment: Includes all expenditures 
on buildings, engineering construction and 
machinery and equipment. 


Census: Survey that includes all units in a 
population (people, events, businesses, etc.). 


Census agglomeration (CA): Area consisting 
of one or more neighbouring municipalities 
situated around a major urban core. A CA 
must have an urban core population of at 
least 10,000. 


Census Division (CD): Group of 
neighbouring municipalities joined together 
for the purposes of regional planning and 
managing common services (such as police 
or ambulance services). These groupings are 
established under laws in effect in certain 
provinces of Canada. For example, a census 
division might correspond to a county, or a 
regional district. In other provinces and the 
territories where laws do not provide for such 
areas, Statistics Canada defines equivalent 
areas for statistical reporting purposes in 
co-operation with these provinces and 
territories. 
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Census family: Married couple (with or 
without children of either or both spouses), 
couple living common-law (with or without 
children of either or both partners) or lone 
parent of any marital status, with at least one 
child living in the same dwelling. A couple 
may be of opposite or same sex. Children in 
a census family include grandchildren living 
with their grandparent(s) but with no parents 
present. 


Census metropolitan area (CMA): Area 
consisting of one or more adjacent 
municipalities situated around a major urban 
core. The CMA must have a population of at 
least 100,000, of which 50,000 or more live 
in the urban core. 


Census of Agriculture: Survey conducted by 
Statistics Canada every five years to produce 
data on the agriculture industry. 


Census of Population: Survey conducted 
every five years to produce data on the 
population and dwelling counts for Canada, 
each province and territory, and smaller 
geographic units such as cities or districts 
within cities. 


Constant dollars: Dollars of a particular base 
year that are not adjusted (by inflation or 
deflation) to show changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 


Consumer Price Index (CPI): Measure of 

the percentage change over time in the 
average cost of a large basket of goods 

and services purchased by Canadians. The 
items contained in the basket are divided 
into eight broader categories: food, shelter, 
household operations and furnishings, 
clothing and footwear, transportation, 
recreation, education and reading, and 
alcoholic beverages and tobacco products. 
The quantity and quality of the items in the 
basket are held constant. As a result, changes 
in the cost of the basket are due to pure price 


movements and not to changes in the basket’s 
composition. 


Core Consumer Price Index: A variant of the 
CPI that excludes eight of its most volatile 
components: fruit, vegetables, gasoline, fuel 
oil, natural gas, mortgage interest, intercity 
transportation, and tobacco products. These 
fluctuating components are found within 

the broader taxonomy of the consumer 
index, which includes food, shelter and 
transportation. The core index also excludes 
the effect of changes in indirect taxes on the’ 
remaining components. See Consumer Price 
Index. 


Core public administration (CPA): The group 
of federal public servants who work for the 
Treasury Board Secretariat of Canada. 


Crude oil: Naturally occurring liquid 

mixture of hydrocarbons; liquid petroleum. 
The liquid hydrocarbons may be mixed 

with natural gas, carbon dioxide, saltwater, 
sulphur compounds and sand. Most of these 
substances are separated from the liquid 
hydrocarbons at processing facilities near the 
producing field. 


Employment: People who, during the Labour 
Force Survey reference week, did any work 
at all at a job or business, that is, paid work 
in the context of an employer-employee 
relationship, or self-employment (also 
includes unpaid family work, which is 
defined as unpaid work contributing directly 
to the operation of a farm, business or | 
professional practice owned and operated by 
a related member of the same household); , 
or had a job, but were not at work because | 
of factors such as own illness or disability, 
personal or family responsibilities, vacation, 
labour dispute or other reasons. Excludes ) 
people on layoff, between casual jobs, and 
those with a job to start at a future date. See. 
also Unemployment and Labour force. (| 


Employment rate: Refers to the number of 
people employed, expressed as a percentage 
of the total population aged 15 and older. 


Ethnic origin: Ethnic or cultural group(s) to 
which an individual’s ancestors belong. 


Exchange rate: Value of the Canadian dollar 
against the currencies of other countries. 


Farm Input Price Index (FIPI): Measures 

the annual price movement of specific farm 
inputs at the farm gate; that is, the annual 
price movement of the goods and services 
that comprise basic agricultural overhead 
costs. The specific farm inputs are building 
and fencing, machinery and motor vehicles, 
crop production, animal production, supplies 
and services, hired farm labour, property 
taxes, interest and farm rent. 


Farm Product Price Index (FPPI): Measures 
the change through time in prices received 
for agricultural commodities at the first 
transaction point. These agricultural 
commodities include both crops and 
livestock and animal products, including 
grains, oilseeds, specialty crops, fruit, 
vegetables, potatoes, cattle and calves, hogs, 
doultry, eggs and dairy products. 

Fertility rate: Number of live births occurring 
in a given time period relative to the number 
of women of childbearing age. 


Francophones: People whose mother tongue 


s French. 


Full-time equivalent (FTE): A measure of 
2mployees or jobs based on a standard work 
week or year. Thus, an employee who works 
‘or half a year, or half the week all year, has a 
ull-time equivalence of 0.5. 


G8: Top eight industrialized countries in the 
world: Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Russia, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


General government: Administrative part 
of governments. Excludes units that deliver 
services, such as schools and hospitals. 


General Social Survey (GSS): Statistics 
Canada survey that gathers data on social 
trends to monitor changes in the living 
conditions and well-being of Canadians over 
time and to provide information on specific 
social policy issues of current or emerging 
interest. 


Generation status: Indicates for how many 
generations a person and their family have 
been in Canada. It is derived from place of 
birth of respondent, the place of birth of the 
father and the place of birth of the mother 
and further, it only pertains to the population 
aged 15 and older. People are defined as 
either ‘first generation,’ ‘second generation’ 
or ‘third generation or more,’ which are 
defined as follows. First generation refers 

to people born outside of Canada. Second 
generation refers to people born in Canada 
with at least one parent born outside of 
Canada. Third generation and more refers to 
people who were born in Canada and whose 
parents were both born in Canada. 


Goods-producing sector: Sector of the 
economy that is composed of agriculture, 
forestry, fishing and hunting; mining, oil and 
gas extraction; utilities (electric power, gas 
and water); construction; and manufacturing. 


Greenhouse gases (GHGs): A group of gases 
that trap heat in the atmosphere by reflecting 
solar energy back toward the surface of the 
Earth. The most significant greenhouse gases 
produced by economic activities are carbon 
dioxide (CO2), methane (CH*4), nitrous oxide 
(N20) and chlorofluorocarbons (CFC). 
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Gross domestic product (GDP): Total 
unduplicated value of goods and services 
produced in the economic territory of a 
country or region during a given period. GDP 
can be measured in three ways: 1) as total 
income earned in current production; 2) as 
total final sales of current production; or 3) as 
total net values added in current production. 


Heritage institutions: Institutions whose 
purpose is to acquire, preserve, study, 
interpret and make accessible to the public, 
for its instruction and enjoyment, objects, 
specimens, documents, buildings and land 
areas of educational and cultural value, 
including artistic, scientific, historical, 
natural and technological material. 


Home language: Language spoken most often 
at home. 


Homicide: A homicide occurs when a person 
directly or indirectly, by any means, causes 
the death of a human being. Homicide 

is either culpable (murder, manslaughter 

or infanticide) or non-culpable (not an 
offence and, therefore, not included in 

the Homicide Survey). Deaths caused by 
criminal negligence, suicide and accidental 
or justifiable homicide (e.g., self-defence) are 
not included. 


Household maintainer status: Refers to 
whether or not a person residing in the 
household is responsible for paying the rent, 
the mortgage, the taxes, the electricity or 
other services or utilities. Where a number of 
people may contribute to the payments, more 
than one person in the household may be 
identified as a household maintainer. 


Industrial production utilization rate: The 


ratio of an industry's actual output to its 
estimated potential output. 
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Industrial Product Price Index (IPPI): 
Measures price changes for major 
commodities sold by Canadian 
manufacturers. 


Inflation: Upward movement in the average 
level of prices or a persistent rise in the 
average price of goods and services; affects 
cost of living. The most widely used measure | 
of inflation is the Consumer Price Index (CPI). 


Information and communications technology 
(ICT): Any products or services provided by ~ 
the telecommunications industry, including 
cellphones, personal computers, telephones 
and Internet and cable services. 


Intellectual property: Form of creative 
endeavour that can be protected through 
a trademark, patent, copyright, industrial 
design or integrated circuit topography. 


Interprovincial migration: Movement 

from one province to another involving a 
permanent change in residence. A person 
who takes up residence in another province 
is an out-migrant with reference to the 
province of origin, and an in-migrant with 
reference to the province of destination. 


Labour force: Civilian, non-institutional 
population aged 15 and older who, during 
the Labour Force Survey reference week, | 
were employed or unemployed. See also | 
Employment and Unemployment. 


Labour productivity: Real output per hours 
worked. 


Low income cut-offs (LICOs): Income 
thresholds below which families will devote | 
a larger share of income to food, shelter and 
clothing than the average family would. To | 
reflect differences in the costs of necessities | 
among different community and family sizes, | 
LICOs are defined for five categories of 

community size and seven of family size. 


( 
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Machinery and Equipment Price Index 
(MEPI): Measures price changes for 
machinery and equipment purchases, 
relative to the gross annual accumulation 
of wealth as represented by the purchase of 
new machinery and the development and 
expansion of infrastructure. 


Median: Value of the middle number of a 
series ranked in order of size. 


Mortality rate: Number of deaths from all 
causes per 100,000 population. 


Mother tongue: First language an individual 
learns at home and still understands. 


Multiple visible minority: Respondent who 
reports more than one visible minority group 
as ethnic origin (e.g., “Black” and “South 
Asian”). 


Natural gas: Gaseous petroleum consisting 
primarily of methane with lesser amounts 
of (in order of abundance) ethane, 
propane, butane and pentane, and heavier 
hydrocarbons, as well as non-energy 
components such as nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide, hydrogen sulphide and water. 


Natural gas liquids: Natural gas liquids are 
those hydrocarbon components in natural gas 
recovered from raw natural gas by processing 
through extraction plants, or recovered from 
field separators or other gathering facilities. 
These liquids include propane, butanes, 
ethane and pentanes plus. 


New Housing Price Index (NHPI): Measures 
price changes for contractors’ selling prices 
of new residential houses. 


Non-contributory registered pension 
plan: A pension plan in which all required 
contributions are made by the employer. 


North American Industry Classification 
System (NAICS): Industry classification 
system developed to provide common 
definitions of the industrial structures of 
Canada, Mexico and the United States. Its 
hierarchical structure is composed of sectors 
(two-digit code), subsectors (three-digit 
code), industry groups (four-digit code), and 
industries (five-digit code). 


Obese: See Body Mass Index. 


Off-reserve: Aboriginal people not living on 
a reserve. 


Operating expense: Wages, salaries and 
supplementary labour income, intermediate 
purchases, capital consumption allowances 
and net indirect taxes on factors of 
production. 


Operating revenue: Revenue from the 
sales of goods and services; rental and 
operating lease revenue; and revenue from 
commissions, franchise fees and royalties. 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation 

and Development (OECD): A group of 30 
member countries sharing a commitment 

to democratic government and the market 
economy. The OECD produces internationally 
agreed upon instruments, decisions and 
recommendations to promote rules of the 
game in areas where multilateral agreement 
is necessary for individual countries to make 
progress in a globalized economy. 


Overweight: See Body Mass Index. 


Participation rate: Represents the labour 
force expressed as a percentage of the 
population aged 15 and older. The 
participation rate for a particular group (age, 
sex, etc.) is the labour force in that group 
expressed as a percentage of the population 
for that group. 
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Per capita: For each person or per person. 


Petajoule: A unit of energy equalling 1,015 
joules. A joule is a unit of energy equal to the 
work done when a force of one newton acts 
through a distance of one metre. 


Petroleum products: End result of the 
petroleum refining process. They include 
fuels like gasoline, aviation fuel, diesel 
and heating oil; products such as solvents 
and lubricants; and raw materials for 
manufacturing petrochemicals. 


Population density: Number of people per 
square kilometre. 


Profit margin: The difference between the 
cost of buying or producing something and 
the price for which it is sold. 


Public sector: Public administration at the 
federal, provincial or municipal levels of 
government, as well as Crown corporations, 
liquor control boards and other government 
institutions such as schools (including 
universities), hospitals and public libraries. 


Raw Materials Price Index (RMPI): Measures 
price changes for the purchase of raw 
materials by Canadian industry. The term ‘raw 
material’ refers either to a commodity that 

is sold for the first time after being extracted 
from nature, or a substitutable recycled 
product (e.g., metal scrap). 


Registered Pension Plan (RPP): Pension 
plans for employees sponsored by 

employers or unions and usually funded 
through contributions by both employees 
and employers. RPPs must satisfy certain 
conditions and be registered for the purposes 
of the federal Income Tax Act. 


Registered Retirement Savings Plan (RRSP): 
Program that allows savings for retirement 
to grow tax free in a special savings plan 
registered by the Canada Revenue Agency. 
Contributions to RRSPs can be made up to 
December 31 of the year the contributor 
turns 69. 


Rural area: Area of a country not falling 
into either the large urban or small urban 
categories. See also Small urban area. 


Sandwich generation: Individuals caught 
between the often conflicting demands of 
caring for children and caring for seniors. 


Services-producing sector: Sector of the 
economy composed of the following: trade; 
transportation and warehousing; finance 
and insurance, real estate and renting and 
leasing, and management of companies 
and enterprises; professional, scientific 

and technical services; information and 
cultural industries; arts, entertainment and 
recreation; administrative and support 
services; waste management and remediation 
services; educational services; health care 
and social assistance; information, culture 
and recreation; accommodation and food 
services; public administration; and other 
services. 


Small urban area: Urban area not part of 

a CMA that has a minimum population 

of 1,000 people and a population density of 
at least 400 people per square kilometre. See 
also Rural area. | 


Social assistance: Transfer payments 
(including refundable tax credits) to help 
individuals and families maintain a socially 
acceptable level of earnings. 


Terms of trade: The price of exports relative 
to the price of imports. 


Time stress: Measure of sleep deprivation 
used in the General Social Survey. 


Tourism: The activities of people travelling 
to and staying in places outside their usual 
environment for less than one consecutive 
year for leisure, business or other purposes. 


| Tourism industries: Industries that would 


cease to exist or would continue to exist only 
at significantly reduced levels of activity in 
the absence of tourism. 


Trade surplus: Positive trade balance 
occurring when a country exports more 


goods than it imports. 


Twenty-foot equivalent (TEU): Standard unit 
describing a ship’s cargo carrying capacity or 


_a shipping terminal’s cargo handling capacity. 
_A standard forty-foot (40x8x8 feet) container 
equals two TEUs (each 20x8x8). 


Unemployment: People who, during the 
Labour Force Survey reference week, were 


on temporary layoff expecting recall and 
| were available for work; were without work, 
had actively looked for work in the past four 


! 


weeks, and were available for work; or had 
a new job to start within four weeks from the 
reference week, and were available for work. 
See also Employment and Labour force. 


Unemployment rate: Number of unemployed 


people, during the Labour Force Survey 
reference week, expressed as a percentage 


of the labour force (unemployed plus 


employed). The unemployment rate for a 
particular group (age, sex, province, etc.) 


is the number unemployed in that group 
expressed as a percentage of the labour force 


for that group. 


Visible minority: People, other than 


Aboriginal people, who are non-Caucasian in 


race or non-white in colour. 


Visitors: People travelling to and staying 

in places outside their usual environment 
for not more than one consecutive year for 
leisure, business or other purposes. They are 
referred to as either tourists (those who stay 
overnight or longer in the place visited), or 
same-day visitors. See also Tourism. 
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Sources 


_ All sources are from Statistics Canada except those noted as “Other.” 


_ Begin your research from the Statistics Canada home page at 
| www.statcan.gc.ca/start-debut-eng.html. 


_ Chapter 1: Aboriginal peoples 
| Aboriginal Children’s Survey 2006. Occasional. 89-634-X 


The Aboriginal Labour Force Analysis Series. Occasional. 71-588-X 


| Aboriginal Peoples in Canada in 2006: Inuit, Métis and First Nations, 2006 Census. 


Occasional. 97-558-X 


Chapter 2: Agriculture 


Agriculture—Population Linkage Data for the 2006 Census. Every five years. 95-633-X 
| Cattle Statistics. Semi-annual. 23-012-X 

_ EnviroStats. Quarterly. 16-002-X 

Farm Cash Receipts - Agriculture Economic Statistics. Semi-annual. 21-011-X 

_ The Financial Picture of Farms in Canada. Every five years. 2006 Census of Agriculture 
_ Hog Statistics. Quarterly. 23-010-X 


Sheep Statistics. Semi-annual. 23-011-X 


Chapter 3: Business, consumer and property services 


_ Cable and Satellite Television Industry. Annual. 56-209-X 


| Corporations Returns Act. Annual. 61-220-X 


_ Financial and Taxation Statistics for Enterprises. Annual. 61-219-X 
- Quarterly Financial Statistics for Enterprises. Quarterly. 61-008-X 


Chapter 4: Business performance and ownership 


_ Canadian Business Patterns. Semi-annual. 61FO0040X 

_ Financial Performance Indicators for Canadian Business. Annual. 61-224-X 
Insights on the Canadian Economy. Occasional. 11-624-M — 

_ Financial Statistics for Enterprises. Quarterly. 61-008-X 
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Chapter 5: Children and Youth 


2006 Census: Family Portrait: Continuity and Change in Canadian Families and Households in 
2006. Occasional. 97-553-X 

The 2006 Participation and Activity Limitation Survey: Disability in Canada. Occasional. 
89-628-X 

Canadian Demographics at a Glance. Irregular. 91-003-X 

Canadian Social Trends. \rregular. 11-800-X 

Children and Youth Research Paper Series. Occasional. 89-599-M 

Health reports. Quarterly. 82-003-X 


Other 


Bio Med Central (BMC) Public Health. www.biomedcentral.com 


Chapter 6: Construction 


Building Permits. Monthly. 64-001-X 

Canadian Economic Observer. Monthly. 11-010-X 
Capital Expenditure Price Statistics. Quarterly. 62-007-X 
Perspectives on Labour and Income. Monthly. 75-001-X 


Chapter 7: Crime and justice 


Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics Profile Series. Occasional. 85F0033M 
Family Violence in Canada: A Statistical Profile. Annual. 85-224-X 

Juristat. Irregular. 85-002-X 

Police Resources in Canada. Annual. 85-225-X 


Chapter 8: Culture and Leisure 


Canadian Social Trends. Quarterly. 11-008-X 
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Notes: Statistics for provinces and territories are mainly under “Provincial/territorial statistics”: 
those for urban areas are mainly under “Census metropolitan areas (CMAs).” Page 


references in italics denote a chart or table. CMA stands for “census metropolitan area”; 
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CPI, for “Consumer Price Index”; GDP, for “gross domestic product”; GERD, for “SrOss 
domestic expenditures on R&D”; GHG, for “greenhouse gas”; ICT, for “information and 


Aboriginal peoples 
by Aboriginal identity, 1, 4-7 
in correctional population, 87 
educational attainment, 1, 8 
employment, 1, 3 
family size, 3 
health and housing, 1-2 
labour force characteristics, 9 
languages spoken, 10 
population, 1 
transfer payments, 196-97 
Accidents, as cause of death, 67, 206 


Accommodation and food services industry 


active establishments, 397 
average earnings, 30, 33 
bankruptcies, 40, 45 
construction expenditures, 77 
days of work lost per worker, 287 
employment, 36-37, 270-73, 390 
financial statistics, 34-35, 391 
food prices in restaurants, 318, 323 
GDP contribution, 170-11 
GHG emissions, 148 
revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 
Administrative and support services 
average weekly earnings, 33 
bankruptcies, 45 
construction expenditures, 77 
employment, 36-37 
GDP contribution, 170-11 
growth, 29 
revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 
Adolescents. See Youth and young adults 
Advertising agencies, 34-35 
Aerospace industry, 292 
African immigrants, 155, 156, 158, 160 
Aging of population, 353 


_ Agriculture 


bankruptcies, 45 

cash receipts, crops, 11-12, 22-23 
construction expenditures, 77 
crop data, 11, 16-23 
employment, 259, 270-73 

energy consumption, 140-41 


communications technology” and R&D for “research and development.” 


exports and imports, 250-53 
farm indexes, 717, 324, 325 
GDP contribution, 770-11 
GHG emissions, 150-51 
international trade, 250-53 
livestock (see Livestock industry) 
revenues and profits/loss, 48-57 
tillage methods, 13 
wages, 260 
See also Farm operators; Farms 
Air transport industry, 377, 378, 379, 380, 
Bie Waggs ts Wee heb) 
Alberta 
Aboriginal population, 2, 3 
births and birth rates, 305, 370-12 
crime rate, 73, 74, 76-77 
employment, 259, 262-63 
GDP in 2008, 103 
impaired driving rate, 73, 76-77 
in-migration by immigrants, 156 
inflow, postsecondary graduates, 120 
interprovincial migration, 304, 374-15 
manufacturing sales, 292 
population, 304, 306-7, 310-11 
retail and wholesale trade, 333 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Alcohol, 62, 230-31 
Allophones, 283-84 
Alzheimer’s disease, 204 
Apprenticeship programs, 67 
Arabic language, 284, 286-87 
Architectural services, 34-35 
Arctic and transportation, 379 
Armed Forces, 201 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 
amusement/recreation statistics, 89, 100 
average earnings, 30, 33, 276 
bankruptcies, 45 
construction expenditures, 77 
employment, 36-37, 89, 94, 240-41, 
2/73 
funding, 89-90, 92-95, 191, 194-95 
GDP contribution, 89, 170-11, 240-41 
income level and, 91 
international trade in services, 256-57 
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performing arts, 89, 90, 91, 92-94, 
100-101 
revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 
Asian immigrants, 155, 156, 158, 160 
Assaults, 74, 75, 76-79 
Asthma, 53-54 
Atlantic region, 54, 168, 292, 328 
Australian emigrants to Canada, 305 
Automotive sector 
employment, 293, 334-35 
international trade, 247-49 
operating profits, 293 
output decline, 291, 293 
vehicle sales, 147, 215, 291, 292, 293, 
335153560739 
See also Motor vehicles 


B 


Baby boomers, 353 
Balance of international payments, 7 72-73 
Banking. See Finance and insurance 
Bankruptcies, 40, 44-45, 234 
Birth rates, 304, 305, 310-12 
Body mass index, 204, 205 
Brazil, trade with Canada, 249 
Breaking and entering, 73, 76-79 
Britain. See United Kingdom 
British Columbia 
crime rate, 73, 76-77 
employment, 259, 262-63 
employment services industry, 31 
GDP in 2008, 103 
inflow, postsecondary graduates, 120 
interprovincial migration, 304, 314-15 
loss of manufacturing jobs, 293 
manufacturing sales, 292 
New Housing Price Index, 328 
physical activity of population, 91 
population/growth, 304, 306-7, 310-11 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Broadcasting, 89, 90, 92-94, 240-41 
Business performance and ownership 
bankruptcies, 40, 44-45 
breakdown of firms, 42-43, 46, 47 
business credit, debt, 52, 105 
corporate taxes, 40 
e-commerce, 239, 239, 244 
foreign-controlled firms, 41, 47 
Internet use, 239, 245 
R&D, 343-44, 345, 346, 351 
revenues and profits, 39-40, 48-51 
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unincorporated firms, 41 
Business services 

average earnings, 276 

days lost per worker, 2817 

employment, 29, 270-73 

employment services, 31, 34-35 

growth, 29 

See also Services sector 


C 
Cable industry, 31, 38, 176-77, 240-41, 245 
Calgary, Alberta, 304, 308, 364, 370 
Canada Pension Plan. See CPP 
Cancer, 67, 204, 206 
Canola, 11, 16-23 
Capacity utilization, 292, 300-302 
Carbon dioxide, 148, 150-51 
Cardiovascular diseases, 204, 206 
Caregivers for seniors, 355, 362 
Caribbean immigrants, 155, 158, 160 
Cattle industry. See Livestock industry 
Cellphones, 176-77 
Census divisions, 179, 180, 181 
Census families, 167-68, 171, 174-75 
Census metropolitan areas (CMAs) 
allophone population, 283-84 
employment in culture and leisure, 89 
family structure, 172-73 
gasoline prices, 142-43 
homicides, 87 
household heating fuel prices, 142-43 
immigrants/visible minorities, 156, 159, 
164-65 
labour force characteristics, 267 
mother tongue, 288-89 
non-residential building, 70 
perceptions of incivility, 363-64, 370 
population, 308, 358 
urbanization of population, 304 
weather conditions, 182 
Central American immigrants, 155, 758, 160 
Charitable donations, 366-68 
Chemical industry 
capacity utilization rate, 300-302 
employment, 298-99 
GDP contribution, 294-95 
GHG emissions, 150-51 
pollution control spending, 152, 153 
revenues, 39 
sales, 296-297, 292 
Child tax benefit/credit, 196-97, 359 


J 
| 
| 


Ch 


Ch 
Ch 


ildren 

Aboriginal, 3, 6-7 

by age, family structure, region, 60, 
IS ODT 

alcohol consumption, 62 

assistive technology needs, 376 

average number per family, 168 

in census families, 167, 174-75 

charitable donations, 366-68 

deaths, 67 

with disabilities, 54, 64 

family characteristics/income, 226 

health status, 53-54 

interprovincial migrants, 374-15 

life expectancy, 358 

in lone-parent families, 60 

low-income, 228-29 

mother’s age at birth, 53, 55, 305 

obesity and overweight, 54 

in population, 53, 54, 56-59, 306-7, 316 

RRSP contributions, 236 

savers and investors, 232, 233 

smokers, by age group, 62 

sports participation, 54, 64 

visible minority population, 166 

ina, 190, 249 

inese in Canada, 157, 283-85, 286-87 


Clothing industry, 746, 293, 294-302 
Clothing prices (CPI), 319, 320-21 
Coal 


Co 


consumption and sales, 146, 291-92 
earnings, 39-40 

GHG emissions, 150-517 
international trade, 250-53 

pollution control spending, 152, 153 
production and exports, 138 

source of electricity, 139 

See also Energy sector 

lleges. See Universities and colleges 


Commercial services, 256-57 
-Common-law families, 169, 172-75 
Communications. See Information and 


communications technology (ICT) 


Communities. See Society and community 
Composite Leading Index, 330 
Composting, 149, 752 

‘Computer industry 


capacity utilization rate, 300-302 
employment, 293, 298-99 
energy fuel consumption, 146 
GDP at basic prices, 294-95 


international trade, 256-57 

prices of equipment, 319 

sales, 296-97 

software/computer services, 238, 242-43 
wholesale trade, 331, 332 


Computers in households, 176-77 


See also Internet 


Condominium housing, 169 
Constitution Act, 191 
Construction industry 


apprenticeship programs, 67 

average weekly earnings, 33, 259-60 

bankruptcies, 40, 45 

building materials industry, 67, 72 

building permits, 66, 68-69 

capital expenditures, 77 

days of work lost per worker, 281 

employment, 36-37, 65-66, 72, 259, 
270-73 
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GHG emissions, 1750-57 

growth in 2008, 104 

housing starts/completions, 66, 68-69 

international trade in services, 256-57 

non-residential, 70 

revenues and profits/loss, 48-57 


Consumer Price Index (CPI) 


1989 to 2008, 320-21 

2005 to 2008, 317, 318 
all-items, 317, 320-22 
energy, 140-41 

food, 317, 316; 320- 2s 28 


Core Public Administration, 193 
Couriers/messengers, 382-83 
Court cases. See Justice system 
CPP (Canada Pension Plan), 196-97, 227, 359 
Credit and credit cards, 239 
Cree language, 10, 286-87 
Crime 


assaults, 74, 75, 76-79 

charges, by type of offence, 79 
drug offences, 73-74, 76-79 
firearm use, 74 

hate crimes, 75 

impaired driving, 73, 76-79 
motor vehicle theft, 76-79 
non-violent/violent, 73-75 
property crimes, 73, 76-79, 82-86 
by province and territory, 74, 75, 76-77 
rates, 73-75 

spousal violence, 75 
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by type of offence, 74, 76-79 
youth, 74 
See also Homicide 

Cuba, tourism to, 385, 387, 394 


D 
Dairy industry, 12, 24-25, 250-51, 324 
Deaths 
causes, 61, 204, 206 
child and youth rates, 67 
population growth and, 304, 310-11 
rates for population, 204, 206, 313 
Debt 
business, 105 
debt charges, 191, 192, 194-95, 198-99 
government, 105, 196-97 
household, 103, 105 
mortgages, 114-17, 168-69 
during recession, 103, 105 
Demography. See Population and demography 
Design services, 34-35 
Diabetes mellitus, 204, 206 
Diamond industry, 154 
Disabilities, 54, 64, 365, 376 
Divorce, 169, 170, 171 
Doctors. See Physicians 
Dominican Republic, 385, 387, 394 
Drug dealing or using, 363-64, 370 
Drug offences, 73-74, 76-79 
DVD players, 176-77 


E 
E-commerce, 238, 239, 244 
E-mail, 237, 244 
Earnings 
average, 33, 215,.259-60, 274-77 
by census division, 180 
in ethnically homogenous settings, 157 
full- and part-time workers, 276, 277 
goods-producing industries, 33 
services sector, 30, 33 
by sex and work pattern, 226, 277 
See also Income; and individual sectors 
Economy 
balance of international payments, 112-13 
balance of trade, 103 
capacity utilization, 292, 300-302 
commodity prices, 103 
CPI (see Consumer Price Index) 
domestic demand, 103-04 
GDP (see Gross domestic product) 
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goods production, 104 

government debt, 105, 191, 192, 194-99 
government revenues, 191, 192, 194-95 
international investment, 104, 1178 
leading indicators, 330 

national balance sheet, 174-17 

personal spending, 104, 215-17, 230-31 
recession, 103-05 

savings, 215, 216 


Edmonton, Alberta, 304, 308 
Education 


Aboriginal peoples, 1, 8 

apprenticeship programs, 67, 136 

attainment, by age and sex, 1179, 120 

attainment, employment rate by, 278 

attainment, working-age population, 
i222 

bottled water use and, 149 

children’s sports participation and, 54 

funding, 124-25, 191-92 

high school graduates, 119, 122-23 

household spending on, 121, 230-31 

immigrants with higher education, 120 

Internet use and, 237 

mobility and, 119-20 

participation in active leisure and, 91 

school enrolment/graduates, 126-27 

trades education, 67, 119, 120, 136 

university-educated adults, 119-20 

See also Universities and colleges 


Educational sector 


average earnings, 30, 33, 276 
bankruptcies, 45 

board revenues/expenditures, 124-25 
construction expenditures, 77 

days of work lost per worker, 2817 
employment, 36-37, 134, 270-73 
expenditures, all schools, 135 
funding, 191-92, 194-95, 198-99 
GDP contribution, 110-11 

revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 


Elderly. See Seniors 
Electricity 


consumption, by industry, 146 

CPI, 140-41 

environment, spending on, 152, 153 

exports and export revenues, 137-38 

GHG emissions, 148, 750-517 

production and sources, 138, 139 

See also Energy sector; Hydroelectric 
power 


_ Employment 
| 2008, fourth quarter, 215 
Aboriginal peoples, 1, 3 
all industries, 65, 274-75 
by CMA, 267 
by educational attainment, 278 
full-time work, 268, 269, 360-61 
goods-producing sector, 270-73 
immigrants, 156, 157 
by industry/province, 36-37, 270-73 
by job permanency, 33 
most prevalent occupations, 260 
by occupation and sex, 372-74 
part-time work, 260, 268, 269, 360-61 
rates,.2.59) 262-63, 266, 267; 278 
during recession, 104 
self-employment, 41, 89, 279 
seniors and older workers, 353, 360-61 
services sector, 270-73 
women with children, 375 
young adults, 63, 264-68 
See also Labour force; and individual 
sectors 
_ Employment Insurance, 196-97, 227, 359 
Employment services, 31, 34-35 
_ Energy sector 
commodity prices, 247-48 
consumption, 138, 140-41, 146 
CPI, 140-417, 317, 319 
employment, 137 
exports/revenues and imports, 137, 138, 
140-41] 
GDP contribution, 137 
GHG emissions, 150-51 
impact of financial/credit crisis, 137 
prices, 137 
production, 137-38, 140-41 
wind power, 138 
See also Coal; Hydroelectric power; Oil 
and gas 
_ Engineering services, 34-35 
English language, 283, 284, 286-89 
_ Entertainment. See Arts, entertainment and 
recreation 
Environment 
bottled water use, 149 
GHG emissions, 147-48 
government spending on, 191, 194-95 
household behaviours, 149, 152 
pollution control spending, 752, 153 
waste disposal and diversion, 153 


Ethnicity, 75, 155, 161 

See also Immigrants; Visible minorities 
European immigrants, 155, 158, 160 
European Union/Economic Community, 248, 

254-55 

Exchange rates, 247, 387 
Exercise, 91 
Exports. See Trade, international 


F 


Families 
Aboriginal, 3 
after-tax income, 222-25 
census families, 167-68, 171, 174-75 
characteristics, 168 
children in, 60 
couples with children, 60, 167-68, 171 
couples without children, 53, 167-68 
family characteristics/income, 226 
household size, 167-68, 174-75 
low-income families, 228-29 
people not in census families, 174-75 
re-marriage after divorce, 169 
savings and spending, 215-17, 230-31 
structure, 72-7 5 
violence within, 75 
young parents (15 to 24), 60 
See also Households; Lone-parent families; 
One-person households 
Farm Input Price Index, 325 
Farm operators, 11, 72, 26-28 
Farm Product Price Index, 17, 324 
Farms 
cash receipts, crops, 11-12, 22-23 
cost of inputs, 11-12 
crop data, 16-21 
farm area, area farmed, land tenure, 28 
“million-dollar” farms, 13 
number, by gross receipts, 13 
tillage methods, 13 
See also Agriculture; Livestock industry; 
Poultry industry 
Fertility rate, 303, 305 
Film and video, 89, 90, 92-94, 102 
Finance and insurance 
average earnings, 33, 276 
balance sheets, 114-17 
bankruptcies, 40, 45 
construction expenditures, 77 
credit markets (late 2008), 103 
days of work lost per worker, 2817 
debt of financial system, 105 
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employment, 36-37, 270-73 
foreign-controlled firms, 41 
GDP, 110-11 
institutions during recession, 103, 105 
international trade in services, 256-57 
losses, 39 
revenues and profits/loss, 39-40, 48-51 
First Nations. See Aboriginal peoples 
Fishing industry 
average earnings, 276 
bankruptcies, 45 
construction expenditures, 771 
employment, 270-73 
exports and imports, 248, 250-53 
GDP contribution, 170-11 
revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 
Food and beverage processing 
capacity utilization rate, 300-302 
employment, 298-99, 390 
energy fuel consumption, 146 
environmental protection, 152, 153 
GDP contribution, 294-95 
GHG emissions, 148 
sales, 296-97 
trade, international, 250-53 
Food costs (CPI), 377, 318, 320-21, 323 
Food expenditures, 217, 230-31, 331 
Food services. See Accommodation and food 
services 
Foreign affairs, spending on, 197, 192, 194-95 
Forestry industry 
average earnings, 33, 276 
bankruptcies, 45 
construction expenditures, 77 
employment, 36-37, 270-73 
environmental protection, 152, 153 
exports and imports, 247-49 
GDP contribution, 170-11 
GHG emissions, 750-517 
revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 
France, 41, 344, 385, 387, 394 
Fraud, 76-79 
French language, 283, 284, 286-89 
Furniture manufacture. See Wood products 


G 

G7 countries, 65, 344 

G8 countries, 147, 303, 353 

Gambling/gaming, 89, 94 

Gasoline prices/sales, 142-43, 318, 319, 331, 
384 

GDP. See Gross domestic product (GDP) 
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Geography 
couple households with children, 187 
female—male ratio in Canada, 179 
income of $100,000 and over, 180 
land and freshwater area, 190 
principal heights, 184-85 
rivers and tributaries, 186-87 
sea islands, 183 
Statistics Canada maps, 179 
GeoSearch mapping tool, 179 
GERD (gross domestic expenditures on R&D), 
343, 346-47 
German language, 283, 284, 285, 286-87 
Germany, 41, 344 
Glossary, 405-11 
Goods and Services Tax (GST), 196-97 
Goods-producing industries 
average earnings, 33 
days of work lost per worker, 287 
employment, 29, 33, 36-37, 270-73 
GDP; 292.3257) HOS 
GHG emissions, 148 
growth (1998 to 2008), 29 
during recession, 104 
self-employment, 41 
Government 
capital expenditures, 193 
culture funding, 89-90, 92-95 
debt/debt charges, 105, 191, 192, 194-99 
division of responsibilities, 191 
employees (see Public sector) 
environment expenditures, 197, 194-95 
financial surpluses, 103, 191 
health, education, social services spending, 
194-925194295 1196-99 
infrastructure investment, 193 
investment income, 192, 194-95 
local revenue/expenditures, 193, 198-99 
military personnel and pay, 2017 
national balance sheet, 114-17 
R&D, 343, 344, 345, 346-50 
revenues, 191, 192, 194-95 
social security plan costs, 192, 194-95 
spending, 191 
transfers, intergovernmental, 90, 193 
transfers for education, 124-25, 128-29 
transfers to individuals, 196-97, 359 
Greenhouse gas emissions, 147-48, 150-51 
Gross domestic product (GDP) 
at basic prices, by sector, 110-71 
expenditure-based, 106-09 


final domestic demand and, 103 
goods-producing industries, 29, 32, 110-11 


growth (1999 to 2008), 89, 103 
income-based, 106-7 

at market prices, 104 

R&D expenditures, 343-44 
services sector, 29, 32, 110-11 
See also individual sectors 


HIV/AIDS, 206 
Hog industry 
1995 to 2009, 14-15 
Farm Product Price Index, 11, 324 
inventories, 12 
“million-dollar” farms, 13 
receipts, shipments, prices, 12, 24-25 
Homicide 
as cause of death, 206 


H 
_ Halifax, Nova Scotia, 363, 370 
_ Hamilton, Ontario, 364, 370 
Hate crimes, 75 

Health 
Aboriginal peoples, 1-2 
activity levels, 204 


by CMA, 81 

gang-related, 74 

people charged (youth and adult), 79 
by province/territory and method, 80 
rates, 74, 76-78 

solved homicides, 80 


body mass index, 204, 205 
children and youth, 53-54 


Homosexuality and hate crimes, 75 
Hospitals, 203, 274 
Households 


community belonging and, 205 

fertility rate, 303, 305 

health status, self-rated, 204, 208 
household expenditures, 230-31 
indicators, 203, 204 

Internet as information source, 237, 244 
life expectancy, 203, 204, 207, 303, 358 
mental health, self-rated, 204 

obesity, 203-04 

population with activity-limiting pain, 209 


population with/without doctor, 203, 212 
second-hand smoke exposure, 210-11 
smoking, 203, 204, 210-11 
_ treatment locations, 203 
waiting times, 273 
Health care/social services sector 
average earnings, 30, 33, 214, 276 
bankruptcies, 45 
capital and repair expenditures, 213 
construction expenditures, 71 
__ days of work lost per worker, 287 
employment, 36-37, 270-73 
— GDP contribution, 770-11 
government expenditures on, 191-92, 
194-95, 198-99, 214 
institutions’ revenue/expenditures, 202 
R&D expenditures, 347 
residents of care facilities, 207 
revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 
social assistance for seniors, 359 
social transfer payments, 196-97 
Heart problems. See Cardiovascular diseases 
Heritage institutions, 89, 90, 92-94, 98, 99 


appliances/equipment, 176-77, 319 

couples with children at home, 187 

debt, 103,105 

energy use, 147-48 

environmentally friendly behaviours, 149, 
hoz 

GHG emissions, 147-48 

heating fuel, 139, 142-43, 147-48 

homeownership, 168-69, 178 

household wealth, 105 

income spent on shelter costs, 168, 169 

Internet access/use, 38, 176-77, 238, 239, 
244 

prices of electronic equipment, 319 

rooms per dwelling, 178 

size of, 167-68 

spending, 104, 215-17, 230-31 

thermostats and heat control, 139 

time on housework and caregiving, 369 

See also Families; One-person households 


Housing 


Aboriginal peoples, 2 

condominium ownership, 169 
construction expenditures, 77 
GPF? 

density, and perception of incivility, 364 
government spending on, 1917, 194-95 
heating fuel prices, 142-43 
homeownership, 105, 168-69, 178 
housing starts, 66, 68-69 

New Housing Price Index, 328, 330 
rooms, by household size, 178 

sales of existing homes, 104 
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shelter costs, 216, 217, 230-31 
shelter index, 317, 320-21 


Hydroelectric power, 137-38, 139 


See also Electricity; Energy sector 


ICT. See Information and communications 


technology (ICT) 


Immigrants 


ability in official languages, 284, 285 

co-ethnic work settings, 157 

employment rates, 156 

immigration rate, 155 

movement within Canada, 156 

non-official language use at work, 285 

percentage of allophones, 283 

population, 155, 156, 158, 159, 160 

population growth, 155, 304, 310-11 

remittances to home country, 157 

university-educated, 120, 156 

urban destinations, 155, 156 

See also Ethnicity; Migration (international); 
Visible minorities 


Indexes 
All-items index, 317 
Composite Leading Index, 330 
CPI (see Consumer Price Index) 
Farm Input Price Index, 325 
Farm Product Price Index, 11, 324 
food index, 317, 318, 320-21 
Industrial Product Price Index, 326-27 
Machinery and Equipment Price Index, 329 
New Housing Price Index, 328, 330 
Raw Materials Price Index, 328 
shelter index, 317, 320-21 
Stock Price Index, 330 
transportation index, 317-18, 320-21 
Industrial capacity utilization, 292 
Industrial Product Price Index, 326-27 
Inflation, 103 
Influenza, 204, 206 
Information and communications technology 
(ICT) 
cable television companies, 240-41, 245 
cablevision subscribers, 31, 176-77 
computers (see Computer industry) 


Impaired driving, 73, 76-79 
Imports. See Trade, international 
Income 


employment, 94, 240-41 
GDP, 89, 240-41 
radio/television broadcasting, 246 


$100,000 and over, 780 

average,,2 16-2 |, 222-25 

bottled water use and, 149 

charitable donations and, 366-68 

children’s sports participation and, 54 

culture consumption and, 91 

disposable income, 215, 216 

environmental behaviour and, 149 

family characteristics and income, by 
number of children, 226 

household spending in relation to, 216 

Internet use in relation to, 237 

labour income, 215 

lone-parent families, 278-23 

low-income individuals/families, 228-29 

married couples, 278-25 

pension knowledge in relation to, 217 

RRSP contributions in relation to, 236 

savings, 215, 216 

seniors, 354, 359 

spending on shelter costs, 168, 169 

spending patterns, 104, 215-17 

transfers, 196-97, 359 

weight and, 54, 205 

See also Earnings 
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software/computer services, 238, 242-43 

telephones, 31 

trade in commercial services, 256-57 

wireless broadcasting, 240-41, 245 

See also Internet 
Information and cultural industries 

average earnings, 33, 276 

bankruptcies, 45 

construction expenditures, 77 

days of work lost per worker, 287 

employment, 36-37, 89, 94, 240-41, 

270-73 

funding, 89-90, 92-95, 191, 194-95 

GDP contribution, 89, 170-11, 240-41 

income level and, 91 

publishing industry, 89, 94-96, 240-41 

revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 

sound recording, 89, 90, 92-94, 97, 240-41 
Insurance sector. See Finance and insurance 
Intellectual property management, 357 
Internet 

activities and users, 237, 238, 239, 244 

business use, 239, 245 

cable subscribers, 31, 38 

high-speed subscribers, 238 


household use, 176-77, 244 
income level and Internet use, 237 
service providers, 238 
volunteering and use of, 364 

Inuit. See Aboriginal peoples 

Inuktitut, 286-87 

Investment 


balance of international payments, 712-13 


government income from, 192, 194-95 
household wealth and, 105 


international investment position, 104, 118 


investors’ characteristics, 233 
See also individual sectors 
Italian in Canada, 284, 285, 286-87 
Italy, immigrants from Canada, 305 


| Japan, 41, 248, 254-55 

_ Jewish people, 75 

_ Justice system 

| adult criminal court cases, 82-83 
charges, by type of offence, 79 
correctional population, 87 
correctional service expenditures, 88 
police officers, by province/territory, 88 
youth court cases, 84-86 


_ Labour force 
_ Aboriginal identity, 9 
by age and sex, 259 
characteristics, 63, 262-67, 360-61 
days of work lost, 280, 281 
growth, 259 
mobility (interprovincial migration), 261 
most prevalent occupations, 260 
number in labour force, 259, 264-66 
participation rates, 63, 259, 260, 262-67 
pension plan members, 282 
percentage women and men, 193 
seniors, 259, 264-66, 353, 360-61 
work arrangements, 261 
_ See also Employment; Work 
Pe bour productivity, 292 
Lakes, 188-89 
Languages in Canada 
Aboriginal, 10, 286-87 
bilingualism, 284, 285, 290 
English, 283, 284, 285, 286-89 
French, 283, 284, 285, 286-89 
mother tongues, 283-84, 286-89 


non-official languages at work, 285 
official language knowledge/use, 290 
Legal system. See Justice system 
Leisure. See Arts, entertainment and 
recreation; Information and cultural 
industries; Sports 
Liabilities, national balance sheet, 116-17 
Libraries, 89, 90, 92-94 
Life expectancy, 203, 204, 207, 303, 358 
Livestock industry 
1995 to 2009, 14-15 
Farm Product Price Index, 11, 324 
imports and exports, 250-53 
inventories, prices and costs, 12 
receipts and direct payments, 12, 24-25 
Lone-parent families 
Aboriginal, 3 
children and youth in, 60 
by CMA, 172-73 
income, 218-21, 222-25, 226 
low-income, 228-29 
number, 771 
parents aged 15 to 24, 60 
by province/territory, 174-75 
See also Families; Households 
Low-income families, 228-29 
Lumber industry. See Forestry industry 


M 
Machinery and Equipment Price Index, 329 
Manitoba, 2, 333 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Manufacturing sector 
average weekly earnings, 33, 260, 276 
average work week, 330 
bankruptcies, 45 
construction expenditures, 77 
days of work lost per worker, 287 
employment, 36-37, 259, 270-73,.293, 
298-99 
establishments/workers, 298-99 
financial/credit crisis and, 291 
GDP contribution, 170-11, 291, 294-95 
GHG emissions, 150-517 
industrial capacity utilization, 292 
Industrial Product Price Index, 326-27 
labour productivity, 292 
pollution control spending, 152, 153 
Raw Materials Price Index, 328 
revenues and profits/loss, 39, 48-51 
sales, 291-92, 296-97 
See also individual industries 
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Marine transport. See Transportation and 
warehousing industry, shipping 
Marriage, 169, 170 
Men 
Aboriginal, 4-7, 8, 9 
with activity-limiting pain, 209 
average earnings, 226, 276, 277 
average income, 218-21, 222-25 
body mass index, 204, 205 
in care facilities, 207 
as Caregivers for seniors, 362 
charitable donations, 366-68 
educational attainment, 119, 122-23 
employment, 65, 260, 278, 360-61, 372-74 
employment, by education level, 278 
farm operators, 28 
in federal public service, 193 
female—male ratio in Canada, 179 
full- and part-time work, 268, 269 
health status, self-rated, 208 
in labour force, 259, 264-66, 277 
labour force characteristics, 63, 259, 
262-63 
life expectancy, 203, 204, 207, 303, 358 
lone-parent family, 172-75 
low-income families, 228-29 
by marital status, 170 
mortality rates, 206 
with pension plans, 282 
physical activity/sports, 91, 204, 209 
in population, 306-07 
with regular doctor, 272 
RRSP contributions, 236 
savers and investors, 232, 233 
in science/technology programs, 352 
second-hand smoke exposure, 270-11 
self-employment, 41, 279 
seniors, 354, 360-617 
smokers, 203, 204, 210-11 
spousal violence, 75 
unemployment rates, 260, 262-63, 266 
university-educated, 119, 720 
unpaid work, 369 
See also Youth and young adults 
Mental health, self-rated, 204 
Merchandise trade. See Trade, international 
Metal and metal ore 
capacity utilization rate, 300-302 
employment, 298-99 
energy fuel consumption, 146 


GHG emissions, 150-51 
imports and exports, 250-53 
pollution control spending, 752, 153 
production, 154 
Raw Materials Price Index, 328 
sales, 292 
See also Mining 
Methane (GHG), 750-57 
Métis. See Aboriginal peoples 
Mexico, travel to/from, 385, 387, 394 
Migration (international), 304, 305, 310-71 
Migration (interprovincial), 267, 374-15 
Military, personnel and pay, 207 
Mining 
average earnings, 33, 276 
bankruptcies, 45 
construction expenditures, 77 
employment, 36-37, 270-73 
environmental protection, 152, 153 
GDP contribution, 1170-17 
GHG emissions, 150-51 
mineral production, 154 
revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 
Montréal, Quebec 
languages spoken, 284 
perceptions of incivilities, 363-64, 370 
population, 156, 159, 284, 304, 308 
as travel destination, 386 
Mortality rates, 206 
Mortgages, 114-17, 168-69 
Motor vehicles 
fuel sales, 384 
gasoline prices, 142-43, 318, 319, 331 
GHG emissions from fuel, 147 
in households, 176-77 
impaired driving charges, 73, 76-79 
mortality rates for accidents, 206 
prices, 318 
galés; 147}215,291, 292, 293° 33], 
SIOESY 
suburbs’ dependence on, 379 
thefts, 76-79 
time spent in the car, 379 
vehicle registrations, 384 
See also Automotive sector 
Movies and cinemas, 89, 102, 240-41 
Murder. See Homicide 
Museums, 89, 90, 92-94, 98 
Music, 89, 90, 97, 237, 244 
Muslims, 75 


N Oil and gas 


National accounts. See Economy average earnings, 33, 276 
National balance sheet, 774-77 bankruptcies, 45 
Natural gas. See Oil and gas capacity utilization rate, 300-302 
Natural resources. See individual sectors construction expenditures, 77 
Netherlands, 41 CPI, 140-41, 317-19 
New Brunswick, 75, 292, 293 demand/consumption, 146 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics employment, 36-37, 270-73, 293, 298-99 
New Housing Price Index, 328, 330 environmental protection, 152, 153 
Newfoundland and Labrador exports, 137 
education expenses, 121 gasoline prices/sales, 142-43, 318, 319, 
GDP in 2008, 103 331, 384 
homeownership rates, 168 GDP contribution, 770-11, 294-95 
loss of manufacturing jobs, 293 GHG emissions, 147-48, 150-51 
manufacturing sales, 292 home heating fuel, 139, 142-43, 147-48 
population, 304, 306-07, 310-11 international trade, 250-53 
retail trade, 333 natural gas as source of electricity, 139 
spousal abuse, 75 natural gas prices, 137, 317, 319 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics oil prices, 137, 247, 317 
Newspaper industry, 95, 240-41, 249 pipelines, 150-51, 152, 153, 380, 382 
Nitrous oxide, 150-51 production, 138 
Non-profit organizations and R&D, 343, 344, reserves, 144-45 
| 346 revenues and profits, 39-40, 48-51, 137 
Northwest Territories sales; 2491-92, 290.074 
Aboriginal population, 2 Oilseeds, 17, 16-23, 324 
birth rate, 305, 3170-12 Old Age Security, 196-97, 359 
GDP in 2008, 103 One-person households, 167, 168, 174-75 
population, 303-04, 306-07, 310-11 See also Households; Unattached 
transportation in, 379 individuals 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics Ontario 
ova Scotia, 121, 292, 293, 305, 310-12 crime rates, 73, 76-77 
See also PrOuaeial erritorral statistics education expenses, 121 
‘Nunavut electricity exports, 137 
Aboriginal population, 2 employment, 66, 72, 259, 262-63 
crime rate, 74, 75, 76-77 employment services industry, 31 
fertility rate, 304 GDP in 2008, 103 
GDP growth, 103 GERD, 343 
per capita expenditures, 191 job losses, 293 
population/growth, 303-04, 306-07, 310-11 manufacturing sales, 292 
spousal abuse, 75 New Housing Price Index, 328 
transportation methods, 379 outflows of postsecondary graduates, 120 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics per capita expenditures, 191 
population/growth, 303, 306-07, 310-11 
O real estate sales, 30 
Obesity, 54, 203-04, 205 retail and wholesale sales, 333 
OECD countries See also Provincial/territorial statistics; 
_ Canadians living abroad, 305 Toronto, Ontario 
energy consumption, 138 Ottawa-Gatineau region, 304, 308 
spending on R&D, 344 
trade with Canada, 248, 254-55 c 
_university-educated adults, 119, 720 Participation rates of labour force, 63, 259, 
Official languages, 283, 284, 286-89 260, 262-67 
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Pensions 
contributions to, 230-31 
CPPianid: QPP, 196-97,.227,,359 
government transfers to individuals, 196-97 
labour force with plans, 282 
near-retirees’ knowledge about, 217 
RPP members, 235 
RRSP contributions, 236 
Performing arts, 89, 90, 91, 92-94, 100-101 
Personal services, 30, 34-35 
Philippine immigrants, 156, 158, 160 
Physical activity, 204, 209 
See also Sports 
Physicians, 2, 203, 212, 214 
Pipelines, 150-51, 152, 153, 380, 382 
Plastics and rubber products, 39, 294-95, 
296:97)12.98-99 
Poland, immigrants from Canada, 305 
Police officers, 88 
Pollution. See Environment 
Population and demography 
Aboriginal, 1, 2, 4-7 
by age group and region, 356-57 
aging of, 53, 303, 353 
allophones, 283 
births and birth rates, 305, 3170-12 
Canadians leaving and/or returning to 
Canada, 305 
children and youth, 53, 204 
components of growth, 304, 310-11 
couples with children at home, 187 
deaths/death rates, 67, 204, 206, 313 
disability rates, 64 
distribution, 303-04 
ethnic origins, 167 
female—male ratio, 179 
fertility rate, 303, 305 
growing/declining communities, 309 
growth rates, 303-04 
immigrants (see Immigrants) 
life expectancy, 203, 204, 207, 303, 358 
by living arrangements/region, 174-75 
marital status and sex, 170 
median age of, 303 
in mid-size centres, 309 
migration (interprovincial), 374-15 
by mother tongue, 283 
projections, 303, 308, 316, 353 
seniors, 303, 306-07, 353, 354 
by sex, age, and region, 306-07 
smokers, 203, 204, 210-11 
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urbanization, 304 
visible minorities, 155, 162-66 
working-age population, 353 
Portuguese in Canada, 157, 284, 285, 286-87 
Potash, 754 
Potatoes, / / 
Poultry industry, 12, 14-15, 24-25, 324 
Prairie Provinces, 292, 328 
Price indexes. See Indexes 
Primary industries. See individual industries 
Prince Edward Island, 75, 304, 306-07, 
310-11 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Professional, scientific and technical services — 
average earnings, 30, 33 
bankruptcies, 45 
construction expenditures, 77 
days of work lost per worker, 287 
employment, 36-37, 270-73 
GDP contribution, 770-77 
growth, 29 
revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 
Property crimes, 73, 76-79, 82-86 
Property services. See Real estate sector 
Prostitution, 363-64, 370 
Provincial/territorial statistics 
Aboriginal population, 2, 4-7 
average after-tax income, 224-25 
average number of rooms, 178 
average total income, 220-21 
bankruptcies, 234 
births and birth rates, 370-12 
building permits, 68-69 
businesses, 42-43 
Canadians’ domestic travel and 
expenditures, 392 
care facility residents, 207 
charitable donations, 366-67 
children and youth, by sex and age group, 
DOD? 
coal use to generate electricity, 139 
community belonging, sense of, 205 
CPI, all-items, 322 
crime rates, 74, 76-77 
crop production, 20-21 
cultural funding by government, 92-93, 95 
days of work lost per worker, 280 
deaths and death rates, 373 
divorce, 171 
employment, by sector, 272-73 
employment in construction, 65-66, 72 


employment in education, 134 

environmental behaviours, 152 

_ family structure, 174-75 

_ farm operators, by farm type, 26-27 

GDP, expenditure-based, 106-07 

GDP at market prices, 104 

GDP of goods- and services-producing 
industries, 32 

health care/social assistance expenditures 
213 

health status, self-rated, 208 

heritage institutions, 92-93, 99 

homeownership, 178 

homicides, 80 

household expenditures, 230-31 

housing starts, 68-69 

immigrant population, 158 

international trade, 258 

Internet use, 237 

interprovincial migration, 314-75 

interprovincial trade, 336 

labour force, interprovincial migration, 261 

labour force characteristics, 262-63 

lakes, 188-89 

land and freshwater area, 190 

life expectancy, 207 

manufacturing establishments/workers, 
298-99 

marriages, 170 

military personnel and pay, 207 

mother tongue, 286-87 

movies and movie theatres, 89, 102 

music publishing, 97 

obesity, 204 

official language knowledge, 290 

official language use at work, 290 

performing arts, 707 

police officers, 88 

population, by sex and age group, 306-07, 
pO0-57; 

population by living arrangements, 174-75 

population growth, components, 304, 
b10EhT 

principal heights, 184-85 

publishing industry, 96 

R&D expenditures, 347, 348-49, 350 

registered pension plan members, 235 

with regular doctor, 272 

retail trade, 340 

school enrolment, 126-27 

school graduates, 126-27 


i 


sexual behaviour of teens, 55 
smoking/second-hand smoke, 210-11 
sound recording, 97 
unemployment rates, 262-63 
university degrees granted, 132-33 
university tuition fees, 735 
visible minority population, 162-63 
waste disposal and diversion, 153 
wholesale trade, 337 
Public sector 
bankruptcies, 45 
construction expenditures, 77 
Core Public Administration (CPA), 193 
days of work lost per worker, 281 
earnings, 30, 33, 192, 200, 274-75, 276 
employment, 36-37, 192, 193, 200, 270-73 
energy demand, 140-41 
GDP contribution, 770-71 
Publishing industry, 89, 94, 95, 96, 240-41 
Pulp and paper industry, 752, 153, 300-302 
Punjabi language, 283, 284, 285, 286-87 


QPP (Quebec Pension Plan), 196-97, 227, 359 
Québec (city), 363-64, 370, 386 
Quebec (province) 
allophones’ use of French, 283 
bilingualism rates, 285, 290 
births and birth rates, 305, 370-12 
crime rate, 73, 76-77 
GERD, 343 
homeownership rates, 168, 178 
loss of manufacturing jobs, 293 
manufacturing sales, 292 
mother tongue of population, 284, 286-87 
New Housing Price Index, 328 
physical activity of population, 91 
population/growth, 303, 306-07, 310-11 
remarriage after divorce, 169 
retail trade, 333 
sexual behaviour of teens, 55 
spousal abuse, 75 
university tuition expenses, 121 
See also Montréal, Quebec; Provincial/ 
territorial statistics 


R 

Radio broadcasting industry, 246 

Rail industry. See Transportation and 
warehousing industry 

Raw Materials Price Index, 328 

Reading material, expenditures on, 230-31 
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Real estate sector 
average weekly earnings, 33 
bankruptcies, 45 
construction expenditures, 77 
days of work lost per worker, 287 
employment, 36-37, 270-73 
GDP contribution, 770-17 
growth, 30 
operating statistics, 30, 34-35 
revenues and profits/loss, 30, 48-51 
Recession 
Canadian indebtedness, 105 
construction employment and, 104 
economic growth during, 103-04 
employment and, 29, 104 
energy sector and, 137 
financial institutions during recession, 103, 
105 
international trade and, 247-49 
manufacturing sector and, 291 
retail and wholesale trade and, 331 
saving and spending habits, 104, 215-16 
slump in U.S. stock markets/house prices, 
105 
Recreation. See Arts, entertainment and 
recreation; Information and cultural 
industries; Physical activity 
Recycling, 149, 152 
Regina, Saskatchewan, 363-64, 370 
Regional planning and development, 197, 
194-95 
Registered pension plans (RPPs), 227, 235 
Registered Retirement Savings Plans (RRSPs), 
230009 
Religion, 75, 365 
Research. See Science and technology R&D; 
and individual sectors 
Retail trade. See Trade, retail and wholesale 
Retirement 
financial retirement planning vis-a-vis 
income level, 217, 353-54 
transitions by married couples, 355 
Revenue, government, 191, 192, 194-95 
See also Taxes 
Rivers and tributaries, 186-87 
Roads, 150-51, 377 
See also Motor vehicles; Trucking industry 
Robbery, 74, 76-79 
RPPs (Registered Pension Plans), 227, 235 
RRSPs (Registered Retirement Savings Plans), 
Lo, 39 
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Rural vs. urban areas, 54, 354 


S 


Saskatchewan 
Aboriginal employment rates, 3 
Aboriginal living conditions, 2 
Aboriginal population, 2 
crime rates, 73, 74, 76-77 
employment services industry, 31 
GDP growth, 103 
interprovincial migration, 304, 314-15 
manufacturing sales, 292 
per capita expenditures, 191 
population and population growth, 304, 
306-07,,84.0- lah 
real estate sales, 30 
retail and wholesale trade, 333 
spousal homicide rate, 74 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Savings 
personal, 215, 216 
savers’ characteristics, 232 
Science and technology R&D 
business R&D and funding, 343-44, 345, 
346, 351 
educational sector R&D and funding, 
343-44, 345, 346 
employment, 343, 344, 345 
GERD, 343, 346-47 
government R&D and funding, 194-95, 
343, 345, 346-50 
international trade in services, 256-57 
natural sciences and engineering, 345 
private non-profit R&D, 343, 344, 346 
social sciences and humanities, 345 
Sea islands, 783 
Self-employment, 41, 89, 279 
Seniors 
Aboriginal, 6-7 
by age group and region, 356-57 
by age group and sex, 354 
in care facilities, 207 
caregivers for, 355, 362 
charitable donations, 366-68 
in CMAs, 358 
financial retirement planning vis-a-vis 
income level, 353-54 
hours of unpaid work caring for seniors, 
Phew 
income, 218-21, 222-25, 354, 359 
interprovincial migrants, 374-15 


in labour force, 259, 264-66, 353, 360-61 

life expectancy, 203, 207, 358 

living alone, 167 

low-income, 228-29 

need for assistive technology, by disability 
type, 376 

physical activity/sports, 209 

in population, 306-07, 353, 354 

population projections, 303, 316, 353 

population with activity-limiting pain, 209 

retirement by couples, 355 

retirement financial planning, 353-54 

RRSP contributions, 236 

savers and investors, 232, 233 

visible minority population, 166 


Services sector 


average earnings, 53 

business services, 29-30 

days of work lost per worker, 281 
employment, 29, 33, 36-37, 270-73 
employment services, 31, 34-35 
GOP 20/3200 10-11 

GHG emissions, 148 

growth, 29, 104 

international trade, 256-57, 258 
operating statistics, selected services, 34-35 
personal services, 30, 34-35 
self-employment, 41 

See also individual industries 


Software development, 238, 242-43 
Sound recording industries, 89, 90, 92-94, 97, 
240-41 
South American immigrants, 155, 158, 160 
Spanish language, 284, 285, 286-87 
Spectator sports, 89, 98 
Spending 
household expenditures, 230-31 
impact of recession, 104, 215 
investors’ characteristics, 233 
personal spending, 215-216 
Sports, 54, 64, 89,91, 98 
See also Physical activity 
Spousal violence, 75 
St. Catharines/Niagara region, 386 
Stock Price Index (Toronto Stock Exchange), 
330 
Stress, self-rated, 204 
Suburbs and the car, 379 
Sudden infant death syndrome, 61 
Suicide, 67, 204, 206 
Sweden, 344 


T 
Tagalog language, 284, 285, 286-87 
Taxes 
consumption, 192, 194-95 
corporate, 40 
government revenue, 192, 194-95 


personal, 216, 217, 230-31 
taxfilers and dependents, 227 
Teenagers. See Youth and young adults 
Telecommunications. See Information and 
communications technology (ICT) 
Telephones in households, 31, 176-77 
Television, 31, 38, 176-77, 245, 246 
Textile manufacturing 
capacity utilization rate, 300-302 
employment, 293, 298-99 
energy fuel consumption, 146 
GDP contribution, 294-95 
sales, 296-97 
Theatre, 90 
Theft, 73, 76-79 
Tobacco use. See Smoking 
Toronto, Ontario 
languages spoken, 284 
perceptions of incivilities, 364, 370 
population, 156, 159, 283-84, 304, 308 
travel destination, 386 


sexual assault. See Assaults 
dheep industry, 74-75, 24-25 
shipping. See Transportation and warehousing 
industry 
dilver. See Mining 
single- -parent families. See Lone-parent 
families 
single people. See One-person households; 
Unattached individuals 
smoking and second-hand smoke, 203, 204, 
210-11, 230-31 
)ocial services sector. See Health care/social 
| services sector 
»ociety and community 
_ admissions to shelters, 377 
aging of population, 353 
charitable donations, 366-68 
health status and sense of community 
belonging, 205 
impact of Internet use, 364 
incivilities, perceptions of, 363-64, 370 
volunteering, 364 
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Tourism/travel 


domestic and foreign spending, 385, 
388-89, 392 

domestic travel, 385, 392 

employment in sector, 385, 390 

exchange rate and, 387 

GDP contribution, 385, 388-89 

international travel, 386, 393 

mode of travel, 385-86 

non-resident travellers, 386, 393 

to non-United States countries, 385, 387, 
394 

oil/gas prices and, 387 

to/from United States, 385, 386, 387, 394 

travel agencies, 390, 391 

visitors not from United States, 386, 393 


Trade, international 


automotive products, 247-49 
balance of trade, 103, 104, 248 
Canada—U.S. exchange rates and, 247 
with China, 249 

by commodity, 251-53 

commodity prices, 247 

by country, 254-55 

diversification, 249 

energy, 137, 140-41, 248 

with European Union, 248, 254-55 
exports, 247-49, 252-53 

fertilizer, 333 

ICT commercial services, 256-57 
impact of recession, 247-49 
imports, 247-49, 250-51 

industrial goods, 248 

with Japan, 248, 254-55 

lumber and forest products, 247-49 
machinery and equipment, 247, 248 
natural resources, 247 

with OECD countries, 248, 254-55 
by origin and destination, 254-55 
by province and territory, 258 

in services, 256-57, 258 

surpluses, 103, 105 

with United Kingdom, 248, 254-55 
with United States, 248, 249, 254-55 
value of, 248 


334-35 
fertilizer exports, 333 
GDP, 110-11 
gross margins/operating profits, 332 
srowth, 29,.3317.333 
impact of recession, 331 
interprovincial trade, 336 
non-store retailers, 340 
operating statistics, 3417-42 
revenues and profits/loss, 39, 48-51 
sales, 330, 331-33, 337-40 


Transportation 


energy consumption, 138 
government spending on, 191, 194-95 
household spending on, 217, 230-31 


Transportation and warehousing industry 


air industry, 377, 378, 379, 380, 382-83, 
390 

in the Arctic, 379 

average earnings, 33, 276 

bankruptcies, 45 

construction expenditures, 77 

days of work lost per worker, 287 

employment, 36-37, 270-73, 293)377) 378, 
302-007,290) 

energy consumption, 138, 140-41 

GDP contribution, 110-11, 377, 378, 380 

GHG emissions, 150-51 

highway system, 377 

passengers, 385-86 

production, 377 

rail industry, 150-51, 377, 378, 380 

revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 

shipping, 377, 378, 380, 381 

trade in services, 256-57 

transportation index, 317, 318, 320-21 

transportation system, 377 

trucking, 377-78, 380, 382-83 


Transportation equipment 


capacity utilization rate, 300-302 
employment, 298-99 

energy fuel consumption, 146 
GDP contribution, 294-95 

sales, 296-97 

See also Automotive sector 


Travel. See Tourism/travel 
Trucking industry, 377-78, 380, 382-83 


Trade, retail and wholesale 
auto sales, 331 
average earnings, 30, 33, 276 
bankruptcies, 40, 45 U Seach 
construction expenditures, 71 Unattached individuals, 170, 218-21, 222-25, 
days of work lost per worker, 2817 228-29 
employment, 36-37, 270-73, 331-32, See also One-person households 


\ 
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Unemployment rates 
in 2008, 259 
by CMA, 267 
by sex and age, 266, 360-61 
by sex and province, 262-63 
youth and young adults, 63, 260 
United Kingdom 
immigrants from Canada, 305 
spending on R&D, 344 
trade with Canada, 248, 254-55 
travel to/from Canada, 385, 387, 394 
U.K.-controlled Canadian firms, 41 
Uniied States 
doctoral university graduates, 121 
emigrants to Canada, 155, 156, 158, 160 
employment rate for university-educated 
immigrants, 156 
energy consumption, 138 
fertility rate, 303 
immigrants from Canada, 305 
land and freshwater area, 190 
sources of electricity, 139 
spending on R&D, 344 
stock markets and house prices, 105 
trade with Canada, 248, 249, 254-55 
travel to/from Canada, 385, 387, 394 
university graduates, 120 
U.S. Conference Board Leading Indicator, 
330 
U.S.-controlled Canadian firms, 41, 47 
Universities and colleges 
Aboriginal graduates, 8 
degrees, diplomas, certificates granted, 
PI 2s 
doctoral graduates, 121 
enrolment, by program/level, 130-31 
enrolment in science/technology, 352 
funding by government, 128-29 
graduates in Canada and OECD countries, 
119-20, 122-23 
intellectual property management, 351 
R&D and funding, 343-44, 345, 346 
revenues and expenditures, 128-29 
tuition fees and expenses, 121, 134-35 
Urban-rural variations, 54, 354 
Utilities sector 
average earnings, 33, 276 
bankruptcies, 45 
construction expenditures, 71 
days of work lost per worker, 281 
employment, 36-37, 270-73 


GDP contribution, 170-11 
revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 


V 


Vancouver, British Columbia 
containerized shipping, 378 
languages spoken, 284 
perceptions of incivilities, 363-64, 370 
population, 156, 159, 284, 304, 308 
as travel destination, 386 

Video cassette recorders, 176-77 

Vietnamese language, 285, 286-87 

Violent crime, 74, 75 

Visible minorities, 155, 162-66 

Volunteering, 364 


W 


Wages. See Earnings 
Warehousing. See Transportation and 
warehousing industry 
Waste management and remediation services 
average weekly earnings, 33 
bankruptcies, 45 
construction expenditures, 77 
GDP contribution, 110-11 
GHG emissions, 150-51 
growth, 29 
revenues and profits/loss, 48-51 
waste disposal and diversion, 153 
Weather, 782 
Western Canada 
crime rates, 73, 74, 75, 76-77 
employment rates, 259 
farm indexes, 325 
housing starts, 66, 68-69 
population growth, 304 
Wheat, 11, 76-23 
Wholesale trade. See Trade, retail and 
wholesale 
Wind power, 138 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 364, 370 
Wireless communications, 240-41, 245 
Women 
Aboriginal, 4-7, 8, 9 
with activity-limiting pain, 209 
admissions to emergency shelters, 377 
age at childbirth, 53, 55, 305 
average earnings, 226, 276, 277 
average income, 2178-21, 222-25 
body mass index, 204, 205 
in care facilities, 207 
caregivers for seniors, 355, 362 


charitable donations, 366-68 
in correctional population, 87 
educational attainment, 119, 122-23 
employed with children, 375 
employment, 65, 260, 360-61, 372-74 
employment, by education level, 278 
farm operators, 28 
in federal public service, 193 
female—male ratio in Canada, 179 
full- and part-time work, 268, 269 
health status, self-rated, 208 
in labour force, 259, 264-66, 277 
labour force characteristics, 63, 259, 
262-63 

life expectancy, 203, 204, 207, 303, 358 
lone-parent family, 172-75 
low-income families, 228-29 
by marital status, 170 
mortality rates, 206 
mothers of young children, 60 
with pension plans, 282 
physical activity/sports, 91, 204, 209 
in population, 306-07 
with regular doctor, 272 
RRSP contributions, 236 
savers and investors, 232, 233 
in science/technology programs, 352 
second-hand smoke exposure, 210-11 
self-employment, 41, 279 
seniors, 353, 354, 360-61 
smokers, 203, 204, 210-11 
spousal violence, 75 
unemployment rate, 260, 262-63, 266 
university-educated, 119, 120 
unpaid work, 369 
See also Youth and young adults 

Wood products industry 
capacity utilization rate, 300-302 
employment, 298-99 
energy fuel consumption, 146 
GDP contribution, 294-95 
pollution control spending, 152, 153 
sales and demand, 67, 291, 296-97 
See also Forestry industry 

Work 
flexible hours, 261 
full-time, 268, 269, 360-61 
by occupation and sex, 372-74 
part-time, 260, 268, 269, 360-61 
self-employment, 41, 279 
seniors, 259, 264-66, 353, 360-617 
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unpaid work, by sex, 369 

weekend work, 261 

See also Employment; Labour force 
Workers’ Compensation, 359 


Y 

Youth and young adults 
Aboriginal, 6-7 
with activity-limiting pain, 209 
by age group and family structure, 60 
alcohol consumption, 62 
average hourly wages, 276 
bilingualism rates, 285 
charitable donations, 366-68 
crime, 74 
criminal charges/convictions, 79, 84-85 
deaths and death rates, 61 
employment, by education level, 278 
Internet, 237, 239, 364 
interprovincial migrants, 314-15 
in labour force, 259, 264-66 
labour force characteristics, 63, 264-68 
in low-income families, 228-29 
need for assistive technology, 376 
as parents (20 to 24), 60 
part-time work, 269 
physical activity, 209 
in population, 53, 54, 56-59, 306-07 
population projections, 376 
RRSP contributions, 236 
savers and investors, 232, 233 
sexual behaviour of teens, 55 
smokers, 62, 203 
visible minority population, 166 
work arrangements, 261 

Yukon, 2, 103, 303-04, 306-07, 310-11 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
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_ Statistics Canada provides 
data in many forms 


Visit us at www.statcan.gc.ca and explore Canada 
by the numbers. 


e See the new Canada Year Book online, featuring 
the Canada Year Book Historical Collection, 
which covers the first century of Canadian history 
following Confederation in 1867 through to 1967. 


Visit Summary tables to view and download free 
data about Canada’s economy, land, people and 
government. 


Check The Daily Monday through Friday for a plain 
language analysis of newly released data, listings 
of new products and services and schedules of 
upcoming releases. 


Discover Learning resources for a wide range of 
products and services for students and teachers. 


Browse Community profiles for statistical snapshots 
of about 6,000 communities across Canada. 


Find information about the Census and get results 
at www.census2006.¢C.ca. 


Note of appreciation 

Canada owes the success of its statistical system to a 
long-standing partnership between Statistics Canada, 
and the citizens of Canada, its businesses, governments 
and other institutions. Accurate and timely statistical 
information could not be produced without their 
continued co-operation and goodwill. 


CANADA YEAR BOOK 
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From the day Canada’ Wd DOFT, mere has been a Canada Year : 
Book First alls a FieaPibatk is the | premier ’ 
is rinted ref 3 ! 
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